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Art  1.  The  Life  and  Times  of  his  late  Majesty,  George  the  Fourth  / 
with  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  Persons  of  the  last  Fifty  Yeart- 
By  the  Rev.  Gleorge  Cr3y>  A.M.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  500,  lii.  Price 
IBs,  London,  1830. 

^HE  last  fifty  years  \ — the  most  eventful  and  important  por- 
*  tion  of  the  world’s  history  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Within  that  period,  the  most  extraordinary  empire  has  grown 
up,  imperceptibly  and  unnoted,  from  its  mere  elements,  to  a 
magnitude  which  almost  eludes  and  overpowers  the  imagination; 
in  its  extent,  throwing  the  power  of  Rome  out  of  all  comparison; 
in  its  history,  perfectly  anomalous,  because  the  result  or  neither 
ambition  nor  design,  but  of  the  most  bloodless  conouest  that  ever 
was  achieved ;  in  its  moral  results,  the  most  benencent,  because 
it  has  every  where  subserved  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
the  progress  of  that  kingdom  which  must  be  universal.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  facts  more  in  detail. 

Fiffy  years  ago,  England  was  still  wa^ng  a  ruinous  and  un» 
nghtcous  war  with  her  American  colonies  in  the  western  he- 
tnisphere,  and  had  to  deal  with  no  contemptible  assailant  in 
Hyder  AH  in  the  East.  France  was  her  enen^,  and  Ireland 
in  a  state  bordering  upon  rebellion.  The  Peace  of  Ver- 
ailles  in  1783,  was  a  happy  but  humiliating  termination  of  an 
exhausting  warfare,  whicn  left  this  country  burdened  with  a 
^  increase  of  debt  and  serious  commercial  embarrassments, 
^sides  the  equivocal  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company 
1°  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  and  the  ports  of  Bombay  and 
Madras,  the  only  colonies  left  to  the  British  Crown,  were  Ca- 
®*da,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  our  West  India  Islands* 
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IjOiiisiana,  Florida,  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  New  Granadt, 
Feru,  Chile,  and  l^a  Plata,  still  belonged  to  Spain ;  and  Po^ 
tugal,  though  deprived  of  her  East  India  possessions,  held 
Itrnzil.  Holland  was,  both  as  a  commercial  nation  and  a  mari¬ 
time  power,  no  despicable  rival,  especially  in  the  Indian  seas. 
And  ns  to  moral  influence,  fifty  years  ago,  that  of  England  was 
limited  indeed.  Paris  was  the  literary  metropolis  of  Europe; 
Rome  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  Cliristendom.  England  had 
done  little  or  nothing  for  the  extension  of  Christiauity,  but  co¬ 
lonize  New  England  with  the  Puritans  driven  from  her  own 
shores  by  persecution.  Herself  the  great  dealer  in  African 
slaves,  she  had  forced  slaves  upon  her  American  colonies;  and 
her  conduct  both  in  America  and  in  India,  had  drawn  down  deep 
execration  on  her  name. 

Then  came  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps, 
less  diflicult  to  write  eloquently,  than  to  speak  dispassionately, 
or  to  judge  profoundly.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  however, 
there  is  at  least  more  truth,  and  not  less  brilliancy,  than  in  the 
laboured  periods  of  Burke’s  splendid  combination  of  philosophy 
and  romance. 

*  The  story  of  the  French  Revolution  is  still  to  l>e  told;  and  the 
man  by  whom  that  talc  of  grandeur  and  atrocity  is  told,  will  l)«qieatk 
the  most  appalling  leswui  ever  given  to  the  tardy  wusdom  of  nadeofi. 
But  the  first  working  of  the  principle  of  ruin  in  Prance  was  brilliast; 
it  spread  an  universal  ctnimation  through  the  frame  of  foreign  awnety. 
All  was  a  hectic  flush  of  vivacity.  Like  the  Sicilian  landscape,  tie 
guthmng  fires  of  the  volcano  were  first  felt  in  the  singular  luxurianoe 
and  fertility  of  the  soil.  Of  all  stimulants,  political  ambition  lap 
the  strongest  hold  on  the  sensibilities  of  man.  The  revolutionary  doc¬ 
trines,  still  covered  with  the  graceful  robes  of  patriotism  and  philo¬ 
sophy,  MH-'med  to  have  led  the  wliole  population  of  France  into  en¬ 
chanted  ground.  Every  hour  had  its  new  accession  of  light ;  even 
new  step  displayed  its  new  wonder.  Court  formality — hereditary  pn- 
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stacTe  to  the  full  indulgence  of  natural  im])ulses,  all  the  rigid  md 
stately  barriers  established  by  the  wsdom  of  cider  times  against  po- 
puhir  ])assion,  were  seen  suddenly  to  shrink  and  fode  away  before  the 
approach  of  the  new  regeneration,  like  mists  before  the  sunbcaim- 
The  listless  life  of  the  man  of  rank  was  suddenly  supplied  with  w 
excitement  that  kindled  all  the  latent  activities  of  his  nature  ;  the 
man  of  study  found,  with  delight,  his  solitary  speculation  assuiiun|  * 
bfc  and  substantial  8hai>e  before  his  eye,  and  the  long  arrean  of  nf* 
tunc  aliout  to  Ik*  paid  in  public  fame  and  power ;  the  lower  classes  lit* 
tcne<l  with  fierce  avidity  to  the  declaration,  that  the  time  was  at  hMc 
for  enj<»ying  their  share  of  that  opulent  and  glittering  world  on  which 
they  had  hitherto  gazed,  with  as  little  hope  of  reaching  it  as  the  fit* 
manient  above  their  heads. 

*  Thus  was  prt'pared  the  Revolution.  Thus  was  laid  under  w 
foundation  of  the  throne  a  deadly  compound  of  real  and  fantastic  i®* 
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jgiY,  of  offtTwled  virtue  and  embittered  vice,  of  the  honest  seal  of  jpe- 
mtl  good,  and  the  desperate  determination  to  put  all  to  hasard  for 
ij(iiTidual  liceuse,  rapine,  and  revengje, — a  mighty  deposit  and  maga- 
^  of  explosion,  long  visible  to  the  eyes  of  Europe,  invisible  to  the 
Preach  Government  done,  and  which  only  waited  the  first  touch  of 
the  incendiary,  to  scatter  the  monarchy  in  mignients  round  the  world/ 

'  The  peace  of  1 7H2  threw  open  the  continent ;  and  it  >va8  scarcely 
jfodaimed,  when  France  was  crowded  with  the  English  nobility. 
Venailles  \vas  the  centre  of  all  that  ^vas  sumptuous  in  Euro|)e.  The 
pices  of  the  young  nuecn,  then  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  beauty  ; 
^  pofnp  of  tne  royal  family  and  the  noblesse ;  and  the  costliness  of 
the  frtes  and  celebrations,  for  which  Prance  has  been  always  famous, 
ifsdered  the  court  the  dictator  of  manners,  morals,  and  politics,  to  all 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  civilised  world.  But  the  Revolution  was  now 
hirtening  ^vith  the  strides  of  a  giant  upon  France :  the  torch  was  al* 
rady  wanng  over  the  chambers  of  this  morbid  and  guilty  luxury. 
The  corrective  was  terrible  ;  history  has  no  more  stinging  retrospect 
than  the  contrast  of  that  brilliant  time  with  the  days  of  shame  and 
igony  that  followed — the  untimely  fete  of  beauty,  birth,  and  heroism, 
—the  more  than  serpent-brood  that  started  up  in  the  path  which 
Prance  once  emulously  covered  with  flowers  for  the  step  of  her  rulers, 
—the  hideous  suspense  of  the  dungeon, — the  heart-broKen  fprewell  to 
life  and  royalty  upon  the  scaffold.  But  France  was  the  grand  cor- 
nipter,  and  its  supremacy  must  in  a  few  years  have  spread  incurable 
diaease  through  the  moral  frame  of  Europe.*  pp.  43 — 49. 

Tills  is  magnificent  composition ; — almost  too  richly  figura¬ 
tive  for  history :  it  is  oratory, — but  not  mere  oratory.  A  living 
vein  of  sterling  thought  and  just  reasoning  runs  through  all  this 
luxuriant  phraseology,  and  sustains  it.  Mr.  Croly  is  not  merely 
1  fine  writer,  but  a  very  powerful  one.  His  outline  is  as  hold 
ind  broad  as  his  colours  are  glowing.  He  writes  like  a  man 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  confident  in  the  strength 
of  his  opinions.  When  he  takes  a  wrong  view,  tant  pis  pour  le 
fait :  one  is  tlien  obliged  to  put  one's  mind  very  sternly  upon 
the  defensive,  in  order  to  resist  his  well>compacted  statements. 
He  can  turn  aside  from  his  subject  to  trifie,  but  he  never  trifles 
vith  a  grave  subject ;  he  therefore  always  enfoices  respect 
by  the  evident  seriousness  of  his  convictions  and  the  good  faith 
of  his  opinions.  But  we  are  wandering  from  the  book  to  the 
Author.  Ill  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  French  Revolution  is 
again  brought  before  us  in  its  proper  chronological  place  ;  and 
*e  must  extract  the  whole  of  the  following  admirable  remarks. 

*  The  French  Revolution  was  the  offspring  of  infidelity.  The 
tuanny  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  one  of  those  monarchs  whom  Pro- 
’^nce  gives  in  its  wrath  to  notions  destined  to  fell,  had  expelled  Pro- 
^^tantisin  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1(183.  The 
punishment  c»f  this  act  of  consummate  treachery  was  a  general  war, 
^bich  broke  down  the  military  character  of  France,  extinguished  its 
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ullianws,  devastatwl  its  provinces,  and  sent  the  gray  hairs  of  the  pet. 
seciitor  to  the  grave,  loadetl  with  useless  remorse,  with  the  scorn  othii 
pe<»{>le,  and  the  universal  disdain  of  Europe. 

‘  lint  the  sterner  punishment  was  to  ct>mc,  in  the  degeneracy  of  the 
national  religion.  V  rom  the  hour  in  which  Protestantism  was  exilej, 
the  (iallican  church  nm  a  race  of  precipitate  corruption.  It  had  lost 
the  gre-at  check  ;  and  it  cast  away  at  once  its  remaining  morals,  and  iti 
litenUure.  The  .Jansenists,  a  feeble  rcHection  of  Calvinism,  werr 
assailed  bv  the  Jesuits,  the  concentrated  subtlety  and  iiercenrss  (jf 
]>operj'.  hut  the  struggle  U'tween  the  domineering  and  the  weak 
always  excites  the  sympathy  of  man  ;  and  the  whole  intelligent  bodyof 
France  were  summoneu  by  the  contest  to  examine  into  the  rights  of 
la»th  :  they  were  found  eqmdly  groundless.  The  arguments  of  the 
Jesuits  wert*  the  dungeon  and  the  sword.  The  arguments  of  the  Jan* 
seuists  were  pretended  miracles,  the  hysteric  follies  of  nuns,  and  the 
artihcial  enthusiasm  of  hirelings  and  iinp<»8tor8.  Common  sense  turned 
from  lH»th  the  controversialists  with  equal  scorn. 

'  Tlie  Jesuits  linally  trampled  down  their  adversaries ;  but  they  hid 
scaretdy  time  to  feel  their  triumph,  when  ruin  fell  Uj)on  themidves. 
Tlieir  ambition  had  prompted  them  to  the  lofty  insolence  of  mastering 
the  thrones  of  EuroiK'.  Conspiracy  and  assassination  were  the  mem 
Kings  at  length  tooK  the  alarm;  and  by  a  simultaneous  resolution, the 
Jesuits  were  overthrown,  amid  the  general  rejoicing  of  mankind. 

‘  Hut  when  the  national  eye  was  no  longer  distracted  by  the  minor 
conflict  of  the  sects,  it  was  raised  with  new-born  astonishment  to  the 
enormous  fabric  of  the  (irullican  church  itself.  All  France  snddeiilj 
rang  with  one  upnmr  of  scorn  and  abhorrence  at  the  inordinate  power, 
the  shameless  cemruption,  the  contemptible  fictions,  and  the  repnlsire 
mummeries,  of  the  establishment.  Hike  the  prophet,  the  peopm  hid 
Iks'ii  le<l  within  the  curtains  of  the  dark  chambers,  and  seen  the  secret 
alMiminations  of  the  shrine  ;  but,  not  with  the  righteous  indignation  of 
the  proj>het,  but  with  the  malignant  joy  of  accusers  who  triumphed 
in  their  power  of  blackening  all  religion  with  the  smoke  of  its  aboiw, 
they  proclaimed  tlie  discovery  to  the  world. 

‘  ft  is  not  to  Ih'  forgotten,  as  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  gimtcrt 
moral  tniths,  that  the  French  church  found  that  guilt  is  weakness.  It 
was  utterly  unequal  to  face  the  day  of  jieril.  It  still  had,  hung  up  m 
its  halls,  the  whole  consecrated  armour  in  which  it  once  defied  the 
hostility  of  kings  and  iHMiple,  the  sword  with  which  it  had  cloven  down 
the  diadem,  and  the  shield  with  which  it  had  blunted,  for  ages,  errrj 
lance  (»f  the  chivalry  of  frmlom.  But  the  nerve  and  muscle  thit 
might  have  borne  them,  were  long  withered  by  indolence  and  rice- 
The  “  falchion  of  Scanderbeg  was  there,  but  where  was  the  arm  of  Scan- 
derbeg  ?*’  The  merciless  w'arrior  was  now  the  **  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon  while  his  assiiilant  had  started  up  from  the  serf  into  the 
strong-liinbtHl  savagt*,  wrild  with  insolent  revenge,  and  ravening  for 
blooil  and  plunder. 

*  It  is  among  the  most  memorable  facts  of  intellectual  decline,  that 
of  the  forty  thous;ind  clergy  of  France,  not  one  man  of  conspicuow 
ability  \^*tts  roused  bv  the  imminent  danger  of  his  chiu*ch.  Hike  a 
flock  of  sht'cp,  they  relied  on  their  numbers  ;  and  the  infidel  drove  them 
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[i^rc  hiiH  like  a  fli>ck  of  sheep.  While  the  battlements  of  their 
gigautie  church  were  rocking  in  every  blast,  there  \vas  no  sign  of  manly 
preciution,  none  of  generous  self-expi^ure  for  Uie  common  cause,  and 
ictraly  any  even  of  that  wise  suspicion  which  is  the  strength  of  the 
leftk.  Tiiey  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  church  would  last  their  time, 
lod  were  comforted. 

<  The  pride  of  the  day  distinction  in  literature ;  but  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  body  of  France  saw  the  race  run,  without  an  effort  for  the 
pnse.  They  sat,  uTapped  in  their  old  recollections,  on  the  benches  of 
the  amphitheatre,  and  l(N>ked  on,  without  alarm,  while  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  mankind  were  trying  their  athletic  limbs,  and  stimulating  their 
rouog  ambition,  in  the  arena  where  they  had  once  been  unrivalled. 
Itaynal,  and  the  few  clerics  who  distinguished  themselves  by  authorship, 
wek'  avowed  deists  or  atheists,  and  ostentatious  of  their  com|)]ete,  if 
not  contemptuous,  separation  from  the  estublisliment. 

*  The  last  light  of  ecclesiastical  literature  had  glimmered  from  the 
cells  of  Port  Itoyal ;  but,  with  the  fall  of  the  Jansenists,  **  middle 
ind  utter  darkness  came.  During  half  a  century,  no  work  of  public 
utility,  none  of  popular  estimation,  none  of  genius,  none  which  evinced 
loftiness  of  spirit,  vigour  of  understanding,  or  depth  of  knowledge,  hail 
been  produced  by  a  churchman. 

*  The  consequence  was  inevitable  and  fatal.  Tlie  old  awe  of  the 
church's  ]K)wer  was  changed  into  contempt  for  its  understanding.  Ten 
thousand  rents  were  made  in  the  fabric  ;  still  they  let  no  light  upon  the 
voluntary  slumberers  within.  The  revolutionary  roar  echoed  tiirough 
all  its  chambers,  but  it  stirred  no  champion  of  the  altar.  The  high 
ecclesiastics  relied  upon  their  connexion  with  the  court,  their  rank,  and 
tlic  formal  homage  of  their  othcials ;  shields  of  gossamer  against  the 
pike  and  ti rebrand  of  the  people.  The  inferior  priesthood,  consigned 
to  obscurity,  shrank  in  their  villages  into  cumberers  of  the  earth,  or 
were  irritated  into  rebels.  The  feeble  contracted  themselves  within  the 
drowsy  round  of  their  prescribed  duties ;  the  daring  brooded  over  the 
uational  discontents  and  their  own,  until  they  heard  the  trumjiet 
Hounding  to  every  angry  heart  and  form  of  ill  in  France,  and  came 
forth,  a  gloomy  and  dcs|)emte  tribe,  trampling  their  images  and  altars 
under  foot,  and  waving  the  torch  in  the  front  of  the  grand  inaurrcc- 
tioD. 

'  France  first  cleared  herself  of  the  encumbrances  of  her  government 
uid  priesthood ;  tore  to  the  earth  palace  and  monastery,  cb&taau  and 
cbupcl ;  mowed  down,  with  a  desperate  hand,  her  nobles  and  her 
And  tossed  their  remnants  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven ;  and  then 
out  her  fourteen  armies,  to  lay  waste  every  surrounding  state ;  the 
nrw  Saracens  of  Europe,  carrying  their  doctrine  at  the  sward’s  point, 
uid  demanding  that  all  shoulil  be  converts  or  captives, — republicanism 
the  rwlicy  and  the  rcb'gion  of  mankind. 

'  it  was  in  no  presumptuous  desire  to  ^idc  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
that  men  looked  for  some  terrible  retribution  on  the  conspirators 
^inst  Poland ;  nor  was  it  without  that  awe  in  which  the  religious 
toind  listens  while  the  thunders  of  eternal  justice  are  rolling  above  the 
^orld,  that  they  saw  a  providential  vengeance  in  the  prostration  of  the 
three  guilty  kingdoms ;  in  the  fugitive  monarchs,  broken  armies,  and 
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tubju^ed  cupitalii,  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria.  But  the  wurk 
bore  the  evidences  tliat  establish  to  the  human  undersUuding  the 
ageiicy^  of  a  miuhtier  will  than  of  man, — tlie  sudden  perplexity  ef 
cmincil— the  sudden  disunion  of  interests — the  defeat  without  a  cause 
— the  loss  of  the  race  to  the  swift,  and  of  the  battle  to  the  strong; 
while,  on  the  side  of  France,  all  the  elements  of  ruin  seemed  to  assume 
a  new  nature,  and  coalesce  into  strength  and  victory.  Rude  ignorance 
did  the  work  of  knowledge ;  national  bankruptcy,  of  wealth  ;  insubordi. 
nation,  wild  as  the  waves,  wmi  more  vigorous  than  discipline ;  and  the 
general  upbreuking  of  society,  the  sword  at  the  throat,  the  scutibld  in 
the  streets,  famine  and  feuu,  unhoused  l)eggary',  and  the  hideousncM 
of  civil  bhKMlshed,  combined  and  sliajK^d  themselves  into  a 
jKiwer,  that  had  bnt  to  advance  its  foot  against  the  strongest  bulwarks 
of  the  Continent,  and  see  them  crumble  into  dust  and  ashes.' 

pp.  270-283. 

Mr.  Croly,  it  will  be  scon,  is  not  afraid  of  encountering  the 
sarcasm  of  the  philosophist,  levelled  at  those  writers  *  who  seem 

*  to  have  |>crsiiaded  themselves  that  they  have  discovered  a  pri- 
‘  vate  key  to  God’s  government  of  the  world.’  ‘  The  vengeance 

*  of  Heaven  on  indivitluals ’,  he  remarks,  ‘  is  wisely,  in  mostifh 

*  stances,  put  beyond  human  discovery.  But,  for  nations,  there 
‘  is  no  judgement  to  come,  no  great  after-reckoning  to  make  tU 

*  straight  and  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  They  nm^t 

*  he  punished  here.’  (p.  f‘115.)  We  know  not  whether  this  sen¬ 
timent  is  avowed  in  intentional  defiance  of  the  ridicule  that  has 
lately  been  cast  upon  *  I^rovidcntial  and  I^rophetical  Histories’, 
by  a  writer  in  the  b2dinhurgh  Review  ♦.  In  that  very  able, 
elahorate,  and  insidious  article,  >vorthy  of  the  pen  of  Bayle,  the 
distinction  to  which  INIr.  Croly  has  adverted,  is  treated  as  alto¬ 
gether  unsound  and  unphilosophical.  *  The  distinction  ’,  says 
the  Reviewer,  ‘  by  which  the  Divine  |>olicy  resj>ecting  Mid- 
‘  duals  is  adjourned  over  to  that  last  tribunal,  while  the  case  of 

*  generalions  and  of  nations  is  deemed  clear  enough  to  be  gone 

*  into  at  present,  seems  perfectly  unwarranted,  either  hyanydif- 
‘  fercnce  in  the  nature  of  the  two  cases,  or  by  the  facts  in  evi- 
‘  deuce,  as  respectively  applicable  to  each.  A  kingdom  is  a 
‘  collective  term  only  for  the  individuals  that  compose  it.  Its 
‘  iiiKtitutions  and  its  circumference  are  an  artificial  shell  for  the 
‘  beings  within  it.  A  comparison  of  the  pages  of  a  universal 

*  history  with  those  of  a  biographical  dictionary,  will  scarcely 

*  prove  the  principles  and  fortune  of  a  nation  to  be  more  power- 
‘  fully  over-ruled  by  a  superintending  providence  than  tlie  coo- 
‘  duct  and  chances  of  our  individual  existence.*  Tliat  is  to  say, 
if  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  Reviewer,  an  over-ruling 
vidence  lias  little  to  do  either  w’ith  the  one  or  with  the 

*  Set*  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  C.  Art.  1. 
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^hcr.  This  is,  we  readily  admit,  the  spirit  in  which  history 
has  generally  lieen  written ;  but  it  is  somewhat  too  much  for 
this  ileviewer  to  refer  ‘  for  protection  ’  of  such  crude  infidelity, 
to  Butler,  and  Balguy,  and  the  Author  of  the  “  Natural  History 
of  Enthusiasm  ”  *,  We  must  tell  him  that  he  is  any  thing  but 
*  a  moralist  of  Butler*s  school  *.  Indeed,  to  what  school  he  really 
belongs,  is  not  obscurely  intimated  in  a  subsequent  paragraph, 
ffliere,  speaking  of  the  Jewish  nation,  he  says:  *  Nothing  is 
‘  more  inexplicable  than  the  earlier  part  of  their  history,  even  as 
^qualified  by  Mr.  Millinan  and  the  German  school!’  He  is 
dear-sighted  enough,  it  seems,  to  perceive,  that  Neologism  Is 
only  a  needless  incumbrance  of  the  simplicity  of  deism.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  argument  at  lar^.  We  had 
hoped  that,  ere  this,  the  article  in  question  would  have  drawn 
forth  some  competent  exposure  of  its  shallow  sophistry  and 
dangerous  tendency.  And  from  no  one  would  an  efficient  re¬ 
buke  have  come  with  more  weight,  than  from  the  Author  of  the 
iiduiiiahlc  volume  referred  to  by  the  Reviewer,  in  vindication  of 
bis  own  misrepresented  views  of  history.  The  sum  and  sub- 
>tance  of  its  reasoning  is  this  :  that,  inasmuch  as  it  must  always 
be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  interpret  the  ^tarticular  de¬ 
signs  of  the  Moral  Governor,  in  the  ordination  or  permission  of 
the  events  of  human  history,  while  imperfectly  developed, — it  is 
absurd  and  dangerous  to  attempt  to  trace  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  the  history  of  nations,  or  to  suppose  that  any  reasons 
cognizable  by  us  can  influence  the  Divine  proceedings  towards 
cominiuiities.  Confounding,  either  by  strange  ineptitude  or  un¬ 
worthy  dexterity,  ^  visible  interpositions  *  with  visible  marks  of 
a  constant  presiding  purpose,  the  Reviewer  regards  every  use 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence,  as  an  abuse,— every 
thing  like  a  religious  interpretation  of  history,  as  enthusiasm,— 
and  where  others  would  fitid  only  a  motive  for  awe,  and  caution, 
and  modesty,  he  finds  a  justification  of  heartless  infidelity  and 
IHractical  atheism.  And  all  this  under  the  pretext  of  protecting 
Christianity  from  the  injury  of  ‘  pious  fallacies  * ! 

Whether  Mr.  Croly  has  rightly  interpreted  the  page  of  his- 


*  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  find  the  Author  of  this  work  citc^d  as 
^protecting  authority,  or  dainicd  as  a  coadjutor,  by  certain  of  our 
Northern  illnminati,  with  whom  in  sentiment  he  has  assuredly  little 
^  nothing  in  common.  The  Author  of  the  **  True  Plan  of  a  Living 
fwnple  ”,  with  great  sclf-complaccncy  refers  to  the  Natural  Hkftory 
Knthusiasm  as  '  the  only  ethWl  treatise  that  can  be  considered  as 
‘  ibroughont  in  the  same  style  of  moral  disquisition '  as  his  own  work  ; 
*“thc  views  are  so  just,  so  beautiful,  so  strikingly  coincident  with  his 
! !  His  three  volumes  are  but  ‘  ditto  to  what  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  Mr.  Burke  has  so  well  said.'  Notis  verrons* 
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tory  which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  in  regard  to  the 
great  moral  lesson  it  is  adapted  and  designed  to  convey  to  the 
l>rinces  and  judges  of  the  earth,  his  readers  will  determine  for 
themselves.  We  have  long  entertained  a  deep  conviction,  that, 
if  we  were  not  wilfully  blind  to  the  hand-writing  inscribed  upon 
events,  we  should  see  that  there  is  much  more  of  a  retributive 
character  in  the  Divine  dispensations  towards  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  than  has  generally  been  suspected ;  that  there  arc  abund¬ 
ant  marks  of  a  general  law  of  retributive  events,  “  Wo  to  thee 
that  spoilest,  for  thou  shall  be  s|K)iled  *’  •, — is  a  voice  which, 
whether  men  will  hearken  or  not,  still  sounds  from  the  inspired 
and  authoritative  exposition  of  ancient  history ;  and  the  pro. 
phctic  doom  of  Babylon,  however  philosophers  may  deride,  as¬ 
sures  to  her,  that  she  shall  be  rewarded  even  as  she  rewarded 
the  saints  of  God  Whether  the  present  Author  is  justified 
or  not,  in  representing  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1778,  as  that 
specific  aggression  which  drew  down  so  signal  a  punishment 
upon  those  nations,  we  will  not  attempt  to  determine.  He  roaj 
be  right,  or  he  may  be  wrong.  We  must  always  recollect,  that 
it  is  not  that  whicfi  fills  up  the  measure  of  a  nation’s  guilt,  that 
constitutes  the  whole  reason,  though  it  may  be  the  immediate  pre¬ 
cursor  or  occasion  of  national  punishment.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion,  however,  in  fully  subscribing  to  the  justice  of  liis  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade  as  a  national  crime. 

*  With  wlmt  eyes  must  Providence  have  looked  dowm  upon  thii 
tremendous  accumulation  of  guilt,  this  hideous  abuse  of  the  power  sf 
European  knowledge  and  wealth  over  the  miserable  African;  tnd 
with  what  solemn  justice  may  it  not  have  answered  the  cry  of  the 

bliKKl  out  of  the  ground  ! .  It  w'ould  be  neither  difficult  nor  ^ 

unproductive  of  the  best  knowdedge, — the  Christian’s  faith  in  the  ever- 
wiiKing  and  resistless  control  of  Providence, — to  trace  the  pnimh- 
raeiit  of  this  enormous  crime  in  Euro|)e.  The  slave-trade,  perhaps, 

lost  America  to  England .  The  great  slave-traders  whom  H 

has  been  found  impossible  to  persuade  or  to  restrain,  are  France, 
Siiain,  iuid  Portugal.  And  in  what  circumstances  arc  the  oolonMi  \ 
whose  peculiar  support  this  dreadful  traffic  was  carried  on  ?  France  I 
has  toUdly  lost  St.  Domingo,  the  finest  colony  in  the  world,  and  her  ] 
colonial  trade  is  now  a  cipher.  Spain  has  lost  all.  Portugal  has  loft  | 
all.  ^Icxico,  South  America,  ana  the  Brazils  arc  severed  from  thek 
old  masters  for  ever.  And  w'hat  have  been  the  especial  calamitiea  d  j 
the  sovereigns  of  those  countries  ?  They  have  been,  all  three,  expa¬ 
triated,  and  the  only  three.  Other  sovereigns  have  suffered  temporary 
evil  under  the  chances  of  war ;  but  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have  ’ 
exhibited  the  peculiar  shame  of  three  dynasties  at  once  in  exile  ^ 
Portuguese  Hying  across  the  sea,  to  escape  from  an  enemy  in  its  capi- 


•  Isaiah  xxxiii.  1.  f  Revel,  xviii.  f>. 
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tii,  aud  hide  its  head  in  a  barbarian  land  ;^the  Spaniah  dethroned, 
lodtient  to  display  its  spectacle  of  mendicant  and  decrepit  royalty 
thrtni^h  Euro|)e ; — and  the  French  doubly  undone  1 
<  The  first  effort  of  Louis  XVII 1.  on  his  restoration,  was  to  ro« 
ejtalilisli  the  slave-trade.  Before  twelve  months  were  J)a8t,  he  was 
if\ng  for  his  life  to  the  protection  of  strangers !  On  the  second  resto- 
ntioii,  the  trade  was  again  revived.  All  representations  of  its  horrors, 
igpranitcd  as  they  are  now  by  the  lawless  rapacity  of  the  foreign 
traders,  were  received  with  mock  acquiescence  and  real  scorn.  And 
where  are  the  Bourbons  now  ?  *  pp.  315 — 317« 

Of  the  conduct  of  England  at  the  crisis  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  at  least  of  the  English  Government,  we  arc  not  able  to 
think  so  highly  as  Mr.  Croly,  who  pronounces  it  to  have  beoii 
‘worthy  of  her  wisdom  and  her  virtue*.  He  has  slurred  over 
the  eventful  period  between  1790  and  1803,  in  a  way  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  he  could  find  little  in  the  annals  of  those  years,  Uiat 
deserved  to  be  transferred  to  the  canvas.  The  chapter  on  the 
Whig  Cabinet  is  strongly  marked  by  the  political  bias  of  the 
Author ;  but  we  forgive  iiim  for  the  sake  of  the  following  noble 
paragraph, — though  the  first  sentence  will  hardly  bear  strict 
examination. 

*  The  national  mind  of  England  has  never  yet  made  a  wrong  judge- 
nent.  A  whole  people,  furnislied  as  England  is  with  the  means  of 
knowledge,  and  the  invaluable  freedom  of  expressing  its  thoughts,  that 
true  salt  of  the  constitution,  cannot  err.  It  is  preserved  from  error  by 
lomothing  like  those  great  contrivances  of  nature  which  make  the  sa¬ 
lubrity  of  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere :  the  innumerable  currents 
and  diversities  of  public  opinion  but  preserve  its  activity,  w'hile  they 
impel  and  guide  each  other  into  the  general  course  of  national  safety 
and  wisdom.*  p.  322. 

It  was  the  glory  of  that  short-lived  Administration,  tliat  it 
abolished  the  Slave  Trade.  To  the  part  which  Fox  took  in 
this  proceeding,  Mr.  Croly  docs  ample  justice.  *  This  victory’, 
he  remarks,  *  no  man  can  take  from  him  *•  The  achievement  of 
it  was  his  last  Parliamentary  effort ;  and  *  no  orator,  no  phtlo- 
'  sopher,  no  patriot,  could  have  wished  for  a  nobler  close  to  his 

*  lalwurs.*  He  did  not  live,  however,  to  sec  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  which  w'as  the  Last  political  action  of  the  ministry  j; 'nor 
docs  our  Author  act  quite  fairly  in  giving  the  whole  credit  of 
the  measure  to  the  deceased  orator.  On  the  2lid  of  March, 
1^)7,  the  bill  received  the  last  sanction  of  the  Peers;  and  I^rd 
Grenville  then  congratulated  the  House  *  on  the  compktion  (on 
'  its  part)  of  the  most  glorious  measure  that  had  ever*, been 

*  adopted  by  any  legislative  body  in  the  world.*  On  the 

the  royal  assent  was  given  by  commission  to  the  bill,  imme¬ 
diately  after  which  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  delivered  up  the 
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seals  of  their  rcsjxjctivc  ofKces.  No  administrutiOTi  ‘  could  have 
‘  wished  for  a  nobler  close  to  *  their  career. 

And  now — we  will  not  insist  upon  the  coincidence  as  a  proof 
of  any  connexion  between  this  splendid  act  of  national  justice, 
and  the  remarkable  turn  in  the  tide  of  affairs  which  presently 
ensued,  but  we  cannot  avoid  adverting  to  the  fact — from  ihuj 
date  lH*gins  a  toUlly  new’  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
^Vt  this  inoincnt,  the  French  empire  had  reached  its  zenith. 

‘  Napoleon  possessed  a  pjwer  unequalled  in  extent  by  any  numarcliy 
since  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  and  immeasurably  sujHjrior  to  his  iu 
point  of  etTeelive  strength,  of  oj>ulonce,  intelligence,  and  the  facility  of 
l)eing  directed  to  any  j)iirp(»se  of  his  ambition.  No  European  sove¬ 
reign  ever  posst’ssed  sucli  personal  supremacy  over  the  means  and 
minds  of  his  subjects.  France?  was  a  great  camj> ;  tlie  petqdc  were  an 
army  ;  the  government  w’us  as  simple,  rigid,  and  uiupieslioncd  as  the 
I'omniand  of  a  brigade  ;  and  Na|>olef»n  w’as  the  general-in-chief.  Hw 
business  was  to  campaign  against  Kurojx' ;  and  when  the  campaign 
W-.IS  done,  his  leisure  w’us  employed,  or  amused,  in  distributing  its  \vro» 

vinces  and  crowns  to  his  soldiers .  Eiiro])c  had  never  wit- 

nt'ssi'd  so  magiiiticent  a  spectacle  of  dimiinion  as  NajHilism's  court  at 
Erfurt,  lie  w  a.s  surrounded  by  tlie  monarchs  and  j)rinces  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  iu  person.  The  Emperor  of  Itussia,  witli  Ids  brother  Coustau- 
tine,  daily  attended  his  levees;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  sent  an  am- 
liassador  ajxdogize  for  his  absence  at  tlie  feet  of  this  universal  King; 
all  the  first  military  and  noble  names  of  Europe,  marshals,  dukes, 
princes,  and  prelates,  formed  his  circle.  The  days  were  spent  in  the 
iKTiijiations  suitable  to  this  display  of  royalty  ;  in  riding  over  fields  of 
battle,  iieg<)tiating  trr.ities,  and  deciding  the  fates  of  kingdoms.  Prus¬ 
sia  was  /(irgirrn,  at  the  intercession  of  Alexander  ;  a  new  code  was 
vouehsiifed  to  Holland  ;  a  pence  was  projxised  to  England, — which 
slu»  firmly  refused,  unless  it  should  include  the  frei'doin  of  Spain  ;  and 
the  (Jermaii  |H)wer8  were  hauglitily  commanded  to  be  still  and  obey. 
No  humun  being  c<iuld  feel  this  lioniage  with  a  keener  zest  than  Na- 
\H»li  on  himself.  The  long  possession  of  a  throne  luul  not  deadened 
the  sliglitesl  nerve  of  his  sense  of  supremacy.  “  Come  and  play  at 
Erfurt  he  w  rt»tc  to  Tulma,  with  the  loftiest  sneer, — you  shall  play 
before  a  of  ’  pp.  ‘VM, 

In  point  of  geographical  extent,  the  French  empire,  which 
w  as  almost  coniiiied  to  Pairoyie,  cannot  he  compared  with  either 
the  Roman  or  the  Macedonian;  but  as  to  real  power,  weidth, 
ami  resources,  it  probably  far  exceeded  any  empire  of  anti(|uity. 
Gibbon  e.stiinatcs  the  population  of  the  liomaii  empire  in  the 
ivigii  of  Claudius,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions, — *thc 
‘  most  numerous  society  that  has  ever  been  united  under  the 
*  same  system  of  government.*  The  empire  of  Napoleon,  com¬ 
prising  France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Switzerland,  great  part 
of  ( lermany,  Spain,  .and  Portugal,  could  not  have  included  less 
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than  ninety  or  a  iuindred  luillions,  all  free  men,  and  in  a  state 
of  advanced  civilization ;  whereas,  in  the  Roman  empire,  the 
,Uves  wore  probably  equal  in  numbers  to  the  free.  Rut  with 
the  brilliancy,  this  splendid  creation  united  the  transitoriness  of 
s  meteor.  It  is  a  mere  point  in  the  wide  chart  of  history.  It 
had  reached  its  zenith  in  1808;  and  in  1 81 it  received  the 
>h()ck  which  finally  led  to  its  overthrow.  Ephemeral  as  an 
em|»irc,  it  has,  however,  left  the  most  permanent  traces  of  its 
exi>tcnce  in  the  shattered  strata  of  the  political  structure  of 
sorioty.  It  has  broken  up  the  feiidalism  which  every  where 
cramped  and  fettered  the  national  mind,  and  has  loosened  the 
hold  of  every  iron  prejudice  that  retained  the  nations  in  in¬ 
tellectual  bondage.  The  convents  were  broken  up  ;  the  spells 
of  the  I’apal  anathemas  were  destro\ed;  the  people  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  though  neither  ripe  for  civil,  liberty  nor  worthy  of  it, 
have  been  roused  from  their  deadly  lethargy.  If  they  have 
not  learned  to  he  men,  they  have  ceased  to  he  children.  The 
masque,  and  t!ie  carnival,  and  the  pantomimes  of  the  Church 
have  greatly  lost  their  ciiarm.  ‘  riie  Revolution  *  has,  through- 
out  luirope,  become  an  era,  which  can  no  more  he  forgotten 
than  the  Deluge,  because  its  traces  are  constantly  before  the 
people;  and  ‘before’  and  ‘since*  the  Revolution  designate  two 
(juite  diiibrent  states  of  society.  The  moiiarchs  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  have  been  seeking  to  repair  and  restore  the  forms  of  the 
old  institutions ;  and  they  may  seem,  to  a  superficial  view,  to  have 
succeeded  ;  but  they  have  been  building  on  the  alluvial  deposit 
of  a  flood  that  will  return  and  sweep  away  the  flimsy  erections. 
The  French  Revolution  may  have  been,  and  in  some  measure 
certainly  was,  *  the  offspring  of  infidelity,’  as  it  was  the  scourge 
ofdeeiepid  despotisms,  and  the  punishment  of  superstition  and 
licentiousness ;  hut  it  was,  in  its  moral  results,  a  l)eneficcnt 
calamity,  and  its  good  effects  will  he  the  most  permanent. 

Mr.  Croly  concludes  his  chapter  on  the  Spanish  war,  with 
some  fine  remarks  on  the  fallen  character  of  the  Spaniards, 
who,  untaught  l)y  all  their  sufferings,  shewed  an  undiminished 
attaclnnent  to  the  thick  gloom  in  which  priestcrafl  had  en» 
H'loped  their  minds,  and  turned  away  from  the  heretical  touch 
of  England,  abjuring  her  press,  her  literature,  and,  above  ail, 
licT  religion. 

'  All  the  art  of  man  was  never  able  to  reconcile  religious  slavery 
with  civnl  freedom.  What  can  be  the  independence  of  him  who,  but 
hr  the  pennission  of  a  priest,  dares  not  read  the  Bible?— that  first  and 
innst  |H*reiinial  source*  of  freedom  ;  that  highest  fount  of  stainless  prin¬ 
ciple,  imliesitating  courage,  and  fidelity  strong  as  the  grave  ;  which, 
while  it  ministers,  l)cyond  all  philosopnv,  to  tlic  contentment  of  a 
private  career,  and  divests  tho  bosom  of  all  eagerness  for  the  trivial  ami 
'^uisliing  distinctions  of  public  life,  yet  lays  every  man  under  the 
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responjubility  of  exertini;  liis  best  powers  for  the  public  j;oo<l ;  tlut 
K<M»k  which,  teaching  him  to  In*  zoilous  without  violence,  and  aspiriitf 
without  ambition,  and  filling  bis  mind  with  calmer  and  loftier  ctmiein. 
plations  than  the  unsubstantial  visioiLS  of  earth,  prepares  him  to  Ionic 
with  composure  on  the  severest  sacrifices,  solicit  no  other  praise  than 
the  testimony  of  his  own  consi’ience,  and  silently  devote  himself  to  the 
caiist'  of  man,  and  of  that  mighty  lk*ing  who  will  not  sutfer  him  to  hr 
tcmptinl  bi'voiul  his  power.’  pp.  3()5,  (). 

Spain,  Mr.  Croly  remarks,  ‘repelled  and  supinessed  tlic 
‘  l>il>le’ ;  but  he  has  forgotten  *  to  record  one  event,  a  notice  of 
which  might  naturally  have  lieen  connected  with  this  topic,— an 
event  not  less  honourable  to  England,  although  not  the  act  of 
lier  Legislature,  than  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  nor  less 
conducive  to  her  high  moral  inlluence,  nor  less  important, 
viewed  in  relation  to  her  probable  destinies ;  we  refer  to  the 
formation  of  that  Society  which  first  ollered  the  I>ible  to  the 
world.  In  LSOI,  the  year  in  which  Napoleon  was  proclaimed 
hanperor  of  the  French,  the  English  IJihle  Society  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  and  commenced  its  almost  unnoticed  labours.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  eircnlated,  or  aided  in  circulating,  four  million 
copies  of  the  Uihle  or  'restainent,  in  above  a  hundred  ditferenl 
languages,  l^ifty-threc  Ihhle  Societies  have  been  formed  on 
the  luiropean  C’onlincnt ;  and  at  Paris,  the  seat  of  Napoleon's 
gigantic  empire,  a  Protestant  Pihle  Society  is  now  in  full  ac¬ 
tivity,  which  has  between  180  and  1  iO  auxiliary  associations  in 
I'rancc,  whore  it  has  circulated  above  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  At  a  period  of  general  gloom  and 
depression,  when  the  Continent  seemed  altogether  closed  against 
( I  rent  Britain,  and  the  political  struggle  was,  on  the  part  of  this 
eonntiy,  apparently  rediiccil  to  one  for  self-preservation,  tlie 
great  and  glorious  confederacy  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  was  first  planned, — simple  and  spiritual  in  its  object, 
and  universal  in  its  sco})e,  as  the  Christian  dispensation  itself. 
That  Society  has  already  long  outlasted  the  French  empire, 
and  extending  itself  collaterally  with  tlie  expansion  of  the 
British  dominions,  is  proclaiming  the  message  of  Heaven  to 
every  nation  of  the  globe. 

'I'hc  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  suspendetl 
for  a  brief  interval  in  1802,  and  relaxed  by  the  mock  nego¬ 
tiations  of  IS0(),  had,  in  1807,  assumed  its  most  fierce  and 
deadly  character.  Bonaparte  had  declared  this  country  in  a 
.state  of  blockade,  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  after 
working  indescrihahlc  ruin  and  wretchedness  upon  the  Com 


•  Evidently  from  no  depreciating  or  narrow  views  of  the  Bible 
SiK'iety,  to  which  Mr.  Croly  is,  we  are  happy  to  see,  a  life  siibscril>er. 
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lincnt,  l)ogan  to  sap  British  commerce.  The  year  1808  was 
the  crisis  of  Kurope.  At  this  moment,  an  iiulividuul  first  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  stage  of  l^uropean  affairs,  who,  though  he  had 
jiven  full  proof  of  his  extraordinary  military  (pialitics  in  the  af- 
iiirs  of  the  I^eccan,  was  comparatively  unknown  at  home,  yet, 
who  was  destined  to  he  the  main  instrument  of  changing  the 
I’ortiines  of  Kurope.  ’I'lie  Marcjuis  \\  ellesley  had  been  sent  to 
Imlia  as  (Jovernor-Cicneral  in  1798,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
annihilating  the  French  influence  in  that  country.  He  arrived 
there  at  a  critical  moment,  when  a  French  party  was  paramount 
at  the  courts  of  the  Nizam,  Sindia,  and  the  Peishwa,  while  the 
Bcrar  Kajah  was  known  to  be  adverse  to  the  Knglish,  and  the 
hostile  designs  of  the  Sultan  of  Mysore,  who  was  also  suspect¬ 
ed  to  be  iiistigatecl  by  French  intrigues,  were  ripe  for  exe¬ 
cution.  The  coiupiest  of  India  was  a  forbidden  enterprise; 
and  the  Clovernor-General  had  been  entrusted  with  a  commis- 
doii  which  it  was  impossible  to  execute  without  exceeding  it. 
He  accomplished  his  object ;  he  annihilated  the  remains  of  the 
French  power  and  influence  in  that  country,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  empire  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hastings  to  complete  and  to  proclaim.  To  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  merit  of  the  distinguished  officers  who  commanded 
the  Hritish  armies,  the  (lOvernor-General  was  greatly  indebted 
for  the  success  of  his  plans.  Among  them,  the  veteran  General 
Lord  Lake,  in  the  North,  and  General  Wellesley  in  the 
Deccan,  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves.  The  latter, 
in  the  Battle  of  Assaye,  (Sept,  iid,  ISOo,)  had  given  an  earnest 
of  the  cool  intrepidity  and  decision,  for  the  display  of  w  hich  he 
was  after w’ards  to  have  a  far  w  ider  sphere,  and  a  more  mo¬ 
mentous  occasion.  That  victory,  though  on  a  small  scale,  was 
one  of  the  most  splendid  and  important  in  Deccan  history. 
Suhsocpient  events,  liowever,  have  reduced  it  almost  to  an  in- 
dgnificant  affair;  and  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1800,  the 
llero  of  Assaye  was  forgotten  in  the  Hero  of  Talavcra.  In 
1811,  Portugal  had  been  cleared  of  the  enemy.  In  1812,  tlie 
great  battle  of  Salamanca  ‘  gave  a  proof  that  the  British  troops 
‘could  he  superior  to  the  enemy  in  tactics  as  well  as  in  valoiu*.’ 
Madrid  was  recovered  from  the  usurping  king,  and  the  French 
supremacy  in  Spain  approached  its  end. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  between  France  and  Russia  had 
broken  out ;  the  battle  of  Moskwa  had  been  fought ;  the  French 
bad  been  burned  out  of  Moscow  ;  and  in  the  fatal  retreat,  the 
nii"ht  of  France  perished  beneath  the  avenging  elements. 
‘  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.’  No  human 
^wer  accomplished  the  first  overthrow  of  the  French  Emperor; 
*or  the  powers  of  ICurope  only  rose  to  avenge  themselves  upon 
dieir  defeated  and  crippled  enemy.  In  April  1814,  Napoleon 
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ahdicateil  the  throne,  the  AlUctl  Sovereigns  having  already  en* 
terrd  his  capital;  and  in  November,  the  (Congress  of  Vu*nn:i 
exhibited  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  a  hand  of  despots  nnd  un¬ 
principled  statesmen  imitating  tlie  worst  acts  of  the  fallen  sove¬ 
reign  of  Europe,  in  the  partition  of  territory,  the  sale  and  bar¬ 
ter  of  communities,  the  disregard  of  every  dictate  of  e(|uitv, 
every  claim  of  liberty,  every  principle  of  toleration.  The  Pro. 
testants  of  France,  the  Vaudois  of  Fiedmont,  the  patriots  of 
the  Peninsula,  were  alike  unfeelingly  disregarded  or  betrayed, 
'rhe  Jesuits  w'ere  restored  ;  the  Inquisition  w  as  re-established 
in  Spain ;  Italy  w’as  again  divided  between  the  Emperor  ami 
the  Pope ;  and  l^ngland,  disgraced  in  tlie  person  of  her  mi- 
serable  and  unworthy  representative  at  that  guilty  Congress, 
seemed  to  have  descended  from  her  lofty  elevation  into  the  rank 
of  a  subordinate  agent,  or  a  passive  accomplice  in  the  villanies 
of  the  Restoration. 

In  1815,  the  Allies  were  disturbed  in  their  imperial  doings 
by  the  re-appearance  of  Napoleon  in  France.  The  Rattle  of 
\\  aterloo  was  fought  in  June;  and  in  July,  Louis  XVill. 
made  his  second  entry  into  Paris.  The  dead  calm  of  general 
exhaustion  ensued, — peace  with  all  the  entailed  calamities  of 
war, — discontents  and  disturbances,  which  were  as  the  lashing 
of  the  waves  after  the  storm.  With  this  solemn  and  melan¬ 
choly  pause  in  the  aifairs  of  hairope,  the  singularly  troubled 
and  eventful  reign  of  (leorgc  III.  terminated  in  18J20.  Rut, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  the  aged  king  had  been  only  nomi¬ 
nally  on  the  throne;  so  that  the  reign  of  («eorge  the  Fourtli 
might  properly  he  dated  from  the  year  ISlti,  when,  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  regency  having  expired,  the  Prince  was  in  a 
condition  to  choose  his  own  miiiisters  ; — that  same  year  in  which 
the  French  empire  received  its  death-blow'  in  Russia  and  in 
Spain. 

Retw'cen  that  ]>eriod  and  the  accession  of  the  Regent  to  the 
throne  of  (ilreat  Rritain,  while  Europe  was  hushed,  the  Rritbh 
sovereignty  in  the  ICast  was  estal)lished  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  Mahratta  powers;  and  the  war  being  terminated  in  1S18, 
Lord  Hastings  no  longer  hesitated  to  proclaim  that  supremacy 
which  indisputably  Ix'longed  to  the  British  (iovernment.  It  w 
sati>factoi  V  to  remark,  that,  under  his  Lordship's  administration, 
the  cause  of  Christianity  in  India  ‘  tirst  received  a  sanction  from 
‘  an  authority  which  all  revered,  and  which  every  one  felt  it  sntc 
‘  to  follow A  moral  victory  over  infidel  alarmists  w  as  achieved 
under  ins  auspices,  not  less  memorable  and  beneficent,  than  the 
con(|uest  of  the  Pindarries.  For  the  first  time,  the  conversion 
of  the  myriads  under  British  rule  was  authoritatively  avowed  to 
be  neither  a  fanatical  nor  a  dangerous  project ;  and  almost  ever) 
institution  tliat  has  l>ccn  formed  in  that  country  for  the  mental 
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improvement  of  the  natives,  was  comnienccil  under  the  auspices 
of  the  same  enlightened  Viceroy,  whose  administration  may  he 
regai'ded  as  tlie  commencement  of  a  new  and  happy  era  to  the 
millions  of  Hritish  India. 

‘  If  we  glance  nt  British  India/  remarks  INIr.  Croly,  *  we  shall  find 
it  the  most  important  foreign  poRsesaion  twer  niliMl  by  an  Enro]>ean 
power.  Tilt*  Sjmnish  c<donies  in  South  America  were  more  extenaive, 
jmt  they  were,  in  a  boundless  projwrtion,  wilderness  ;  regions  of  forest, 
swuuip,  and  sand.  In  the  |K'niasula  of  HindiKttan,  England  governs 
in  iiuniense  realm  of  extraordinary  fertility;  for  the  chief  )>art,  crowdecl 
with  population,  and  the  ancient  seat  of  w'ealth  to  the  world.  By  a 
^(luul  ])ri>gress  of  combined  polic}'  and  conquest,  she  has  advanced 
from  a  factory  to  an  empire. 

^  Of  all  revolutions  of  power,  this  u’-as  the  happiest  fi»r  India.  No 
country  of  earth  had  been,  from  the  earliest  perimls  of  luithentic  his¬ 
tory,  so  habitually  the  object  of  invasion  and  lunnder.  Its  wealth,  its 
diversity  of  government,  and  the  harmless  and  unwarlike  habits  its 
people,  at  once  excited  the  cu])idity  and  enccninigwl  the  violence  <if  all 
tin*  barhariuii  trilnis  of  Asia.  From  the  days  of  Alexander,  India  was 
overtiowed  by  the  resistless  depredations  of  Tartar  and  Turcoman,  on 
csst,  iiortli,  and  west ;  the  early  Persian,  tlie  Saniceiis  under  Maho- 
uefs  generals  and  successors,  the  Mogul  under  Ziiigis  and  Tamerhine, 
the  Persian  again  under  Nadir  Shah.  While  the  Western  empire  wan 
'Uiiking  under  the  perpetual  influx  of  the  Scythian  trilx's,  the  same 
axmc  as  going  on  in  the  East ;  hut  witli  the  distinction,  that  the 
luilmn  invader  became  a  settler  on  tlie  soil,  and,  gradually,  a  bulwark 
airainst  invasion.  The  Indian  invader  came  like  the  locust,  and  went, 
like  the  locust,  to  return  at  the  moment  wlien  the  first  vegetation  sprang 
<mt  of  the  withered  and  cankered  soil.  The  dynasties  too  that  rose  in 
India  fnun  the  blood  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors,  inherited  the  savage 
and  prislntory  spirit  of  their  race,  and  every  thnme  was  exposed  to 
pcrpotual  violence.  Into  the  midst  of  this  chaos,  the  power  of  England 
came  like  a  mighty  minister  of  go(Ml ;  her  system  of  mediation  assuaged 
the  wratli  of  harharians,  who  till  then  had  never  thought  of  delaying 
their  vengeance  ;  and  the  fear  of  the  irresistible  English  arms  coeree<l 
the  furious,  and  proU'cted  the  peacciible,  even  where  an  English  fsildier 
had  never  planted  his  f(K»t.  But  the  territory  in  victual  posscssitui  of 
the  English  was  proverbial  for  its  tranquillity.  The  hind  which  had 
!<en  an  invader  every  dozen  years,  and  been  turned  into  a  howling 
^’ildorness  by  th(»sc  most  merciless  of  all  inflictions,  has  never  seen  a 
hostile  face  since  the  days  of  Ilyder  Ali.*  pp.  31)4,  395. 

In  tlic  Author’s  panegyric  upon  the  principles  of  our  Govem- 
ntent  in  the  Plast,  we  are  unable  to  join  :  unhappily,  it  is  wholly 
undeserved.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  our  power  has  cost  fewer  lives  than  were  destroyed  by 
ll^e  Spaniards  in  South  America  in  a  single  year;  and  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  crimes  committed  by  the  British,  especially  in 
die  first  stages  of  their  ereat  mercantile  adventure,  India  has 
^en,  upon  the  wliole,  infinitely  the  gainer  by  her  emancipation 
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lioiu  the  Miissiilmaii  yoke,  anil  her  ileliverance  from  tlie  Maliratia 
locusts.  But  tlic  expiration  of  the  Company’s  charter  is  looked 
forwaitl  to  as  an  event  which  will  give  a  new  character  to  out 
intercourse  with  the  Kast. 

‘  The  strange  and  discordant  principles  which  must  belong  to  t 
government  mixed  of  civil  and  commercial  control,  with  a  litigated 
sceptre,  one  half  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
hands  of  a  mercantile  committee,  will  be  extinguislied,  and  the  Indian 
})enin8ula  enjoy  the  full  benehts  of  her  fertility  and  her  situation,  nn*  i 
encumbered  by  the  restraints  of  an  essentiidly  jeidous  monopoly.  Al* 
ready  an  extension  of  her  tnide  to  the  various  ports  of  England  has  been 
attended  witJi  opulent  returns.  Industry  has  been  excited  in  India, 
and  enterprise  in  England :  w’lien  lK)tli  sliall  l)c  rij>e  f(»r  the  total  free¬ 
dom  of  commerce,  the  iKuicfits  to  both  maj'  bt'  l)oyond  calculation. 

*  ^ eastern  region  has  l)een,  within  these  few  years,  opened  to 
ns.  'fTie  archi|H‘lago  that  spreads  almost  from  Ceylon  to  Japan,  the 
most  various,  fertile,  and  lovely  zone  of  islands  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
the  native  country  of  all  the  richest  prixlucts,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the 
spices,  is  now  traversed  by  our  vigorous  adventure.  The  brilliant 
exjH'rinient  of  a  fret*  trade  has  been  made  among  those  islands,  and 
its  cfTi'ct  has  Ihh'ii  to  create  a  most  prosjierous  and  powerful  settle-  | 
ment  in  seas  hitherto  swept  by  pirates.  British  capital  is  rapidly 
Howing  to  this  fortunate  spot ;  the  trade  of  China  and  India  is  rushing  « 
down  to  it  in  increiising  streams ;  and  its  founders  may  yet  Ik*  reckoned 
among  the  founders  of  some  vast  and  benevolent  empire,  some  inagni- 
ticent  eastern  C'arthage,  without  its  criminal  ambition,  and  safe  from 
its  fall ;  a  noble  cmlxHlying  of  that  commercial  liberality  and  public 
honour  which  England  ahuie  could  offer  to  eastern  eyes,  and  which  is 
at  once  the  sign  of  her  strength,  and  the  security  of  her  dominion.* 

pp.  397* 


Southern  Africa,  the  half-way  house  to  India,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  mere  province  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  It  first 
came  into  our  hands  in  in  180^,  it  was  restorcMl  to  tlic 

1  )utch,  but  was  in  the  w  ay  to  become  actually  a  colony  of  France, 
when,  in  180(1,  it  was  again  taken  possession  of  by  the  British. 
Most  nefarious  has  been  the  conduct  of  our  Colonial  Govem- 
mont  in  tliat  country.  The  atrocities  of  the  Dutch  commando 
system  have  been  renewed  under  the  connivance  of  the  British 
authorities ;  and  an  administration  at  once  contemptibly  venal 
and  meanly  oppressive  has  been  waging  war  against  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  and  every  })roject  of  Christian  benevolence. 
Over  these  dark  annals,  Mr.  Croly  has  drawn  a  veil ;  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  go  into  the  detail.  Brighter  prospects  are  now 
dawning  upon  this  shamefully  misgoverned  colony.  In  the 
meantime,  the  population  has  doubled  since  1798;  and  ‘the 
‘  mail-coach,  the  steam-engine,  and  the  g.is-light  are  already 
introduced  into  settlements  where,  ‘  ten  years  ago,  they  had  the 
‘  nuked  barbarian,  the  lion,  and  the  wilderness.* 
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in  his  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  Uritisii  cni|)irc,  Mr.  Croly 
<tUiKCS  successively  at  Western  Africa  ;  at  ‘  the  fifth  continent  , 
llollaiul,  where  the  Britisli  settlements  are  assuming  a 
new  character;  at  the  Polynesian  Archipelago;  the  chain  of  the 
West  India  Islands ;  and  the  boundless  region  which  stretches 
north  of  the  United  States  from  Newfoundland  to  tiie  Pacific. 
We  cannot  follow  him  through  this  rapid  survey,  hut  shall  lay 
before  our  readers,  in  the  form  of  a  'Pahle,  a  Statistical  View  of 
the  singular  aggregate  of  kingdoms,  colonies,  and  dependencies, 
which,  though  it  can  he  consklered  as  only  an  approximation  to 
accuracy,  will  convey  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  for  our  present 
purpose. 


Population. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  .  28,000,000 

Kingdom  of  Hanover  .  1,500,(KX) 

Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Ionian  Isles  .  800,000 

British  India  and  its  Dependencies,  Islands  of )  |  .ww. 

CVylon  and  Mauritius,  and  Malacca . )  * 

Australia  .  (>0,000 

C^po  Colony,  South  Africa .  1j20,()00 

Sierra  IjCouc,  St.  Helena,  ivc .  2.5, (KK) 

West  Indies  and  (luiana  .  04i0,0(X) 

The  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland  .  1,13(X),(HK) 


149,255,000 

Or,  in  round  numbers,  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Taking, 
then,  the  population  of  the  globe  at  the  mean  estimate  of 
flOO,(KK),000,  at  least  a  sixth  portion  of  the  human  race  is  thus 
placed  beneath  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain ;  an  aggregate  cx- 
ccc(l(’(l  only  by  the  supposed  population  of  (he  Chinese  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  while  in  territorial  extent,  (he  British  empire,  almost 
three  times  as  vast  as  that  of  Imperial  Home,  is  inferior  only  to 
that  of  Russia*.  If  we  add  tlie  empire  of  that  sturdy  and 
aspiring  young  Republic,  which  is  but  an  offset  of  the  parent 
5tock, — American  England,  by  which  the  English  language, 
laws,  literature,  and  religion  are  l>eing  diffused  over  the  Western 
World, — we  shall  have  an  area  of  six  millions  of  sc|uarc  miles 
fnd  a  half,  under  the  dominant  influence  of  one  nation,  with  a 
population  of  at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions. 

ihit  this  is  not  all.  The  virtual  empire  of  Great  Britain  is 
still  more  extensive  and  magnificent  than  her  geographical  do- 

*  (iihbon  estimates  the  area  of  the  Roman  empire  at  1,(>(X),0()0 
miles.  The  British  empire,  according  to  Balhi,  comprises 
Id ’>7, GOO.  Russia  covers  a  surface  of  nearly  6,000, (XK).  China  has 
ihout  4,000,000. 
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minion;  nor  is  tlieie  any  txaj^mnalion  in  the  fullouing  jjtate. 
inriit. 

*  J  is  now  tin*  actual  pwcrnor  of  tlu*  earth  ;  if  true  dominion 

is  to  he  fiunul  in  hein*:  the  coininon  scmree  of  appeal  in  all  the  injimV 
and  conflicts  of  rival  nations,  theconnnon  succour  ai^ainst  the  oilamiiies 
of  nature,  the  gn‘at  ally  which  every  ]»ower  threatened  with  \i-ar 
labours  first  to  secure  or  to  a])p«‘ase,  the  centre  on  which  is  suspended 
the  |H»ace  of  nations,  the  defender  of  the  wrontred,  and,  hi«»hest  praise 
of  all,  the  acknowledoed  oriijin  and  example  to  which  every  risinp 
nation  looks  for  laws  and  constitution!  For  whos4*  opulence  and  en- 
ioymenl  are  the  ends  of  the  earth  lalMnirin^  at  this  hour?  For  whom 
thies  the  Polish  p4*asant  run  his  j)loujih  through  the  ground?  Fur 
wlo*ni  dtK'h  the  Amerlean,  with  half  a  world  between,  hunt  down  his 
cattle,  or  plant  his  ecitton  ?  For  whom  dm*s  the  Chinese  gather  in  his 
teas,  or  the  Hrazilian  his  gold  and  preeious  stones  ?  Kngland  is  before 
the  eves  <*f  all.  To  whose  market  does  every  merchant  of  the  remotest 
em  iKTs  of  tlu*  world  hoik  ?  'Fo  whose  cabinet  does  every  power,  from 
America  to  Iiidin.  turn  with  an  interest  surpassing  all  other?  Who»* 
public  feeling  docs  every  pcoj^lc,  struggling  t<»  raise  itself  in  the  rank 
of  nations,  supplicate?  'I'he  answer  is  snggcst(‘d  at  once,  KnglandV 
At  this  hour,  a  Hritish  cannon  tired,  would  he  the  signal  for  plungiiM; 
every  kingdom  t»f  Kurope  iiiti>  war. 

‘  'I'his  sovereignty  e<»ntuiiis  all  the  e.s.sentials  of  the  old  dominion, 
without  its  evils.  It  is  empire,  without  the  charges,  the  liazurds,  thr 
prolligaev  and  tlu*  tvraimv  of  empire.  Nothing  hnt  despotism  could 
have  ke|)l  together  the  mass  of  the  Homan  state.  The  nature  of  its 
parts  was  repulsicui,  and  tin*  eomimm  haml  a  chain  of  inm.  The 
supremaev  of  Fuglaiid  is  of  a  more  elevated  kind,  the  supremacy  of  a 
maguifuMMit  central  luminary,  round  which  all  the  rest  revolve,  urged 
hy  impuKes  suitable  to  their  various  frames,  and  foll«>wing  their 
eomumn  course,  witli  a  feeling  tliat  it  is  the  course  of  nature.' 

‘  It  hee<nnesau  interesting  (picsti(m,  whether  this  singular  pnisixriti 
din's  not  contain  w»thin  itself  the  seeds  of  decline?  Hut  we  have  a 
right  to  distnist  those  prophets  of  evil,  who  exert  their  sagacity  only  in 
siving  the  sectls  of  ruin  in  the  most  ]>alinv  state  of  national  fortune.  It 
all  tluj  leading  comno'rcial  powers  have  fallen,  Kngluml  has  been 
]dace<l  ill  a  condition  ilistinet  from  them  all.  All  those  states  were  ex¬ 
clusively  commercial  :  they  hail  no  foundation  in  the  laud.  Tyre. 
I'arthage,  W'liice,  (ieuoa,  Holland,  had  no  territory  extensive  cnougn 
to  give  them  a  national  exi.stence  independently  of  the  sea:  they  were 
strips  of  territory,  inhabited  by  men  whose  natural  dwelling  was  on 
shipboiird  ;  they  bad  no  population  that  could  meet  the  attack  of  the 
military  ^lowers  that  jire.ssed  <ui  them  by  laud  ;  tlu'ir  whole  armour wa.' 
in  front,  their  backs  ucrc  naked.  All  the  maritime  states  were  thus 
compelled  to  the  ]M*rilous  expi'dient  of  emjiloving  foreign  mercenaries. 
The  mercantile  jealousy  that  uniformly  refused  the  rights  of  citizen- 
shin  to  the  neiglibouring  states,  left  the  mcrcliant  helpless  in  hi.s  il*y 
of  danger.  The  French  cavalry  insulted  the  gates  of  Amsterdam  at 
pleasure  ;  the  .Vustrians  .si'izod  Genoa,  and  besieged  \’eiiice,  when  an 
Austrian  eoi'k-l)o:it  dared  not  ajipear  on  the  Adriatic.  In  older  time*i 
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thf  niinintaineers  of  Mactnlon  tore  down  the  Imttloments  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  cities,  wlieii  their  ships  were  masters  of  all  from  Syria  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  Scipio  found  hut  a  solitary  force  of  luercenaries 
between  the  shore  and  the  walls  of  Carthage. 

‘  Fnun  the  catastrophe  of  those  small,  jealous,  and  tyrannical  states, 
tthat  argument  can  he  drawn  to  the  fate  of  the  extensive,  the  generous, 
the  enlightened,  and,  above  all,  the  free  !’  pp.  31H2 ;  410. 

Our  confidence  in  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the 
British  empire,  is  not  less  firm  than  that  which  Mr.  Croly  ex¬ 
presses,  although  it  rests  upon  somewhat  different  grounds. 
‘In  the  government  of  the  Great  Disposer  of  events*,  he  justly 
remarks,  *  nothing  is  done  without  a  reason,  and  that  the  wisest 
‘reason.’  The  reduction  of  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  earth  un¬ 
der  the  Roman  sceptre,  was  among  the  providential  means  of 
extending  Christianity.  \\  hat  design  inferior  to  this,  can  be 
the  ultimate  cause  of ‘this  mighty  donative  of  supremacy  *  to  an 
Islaiul  in  the  German  Ocean,  the  very  end  of  the  ancient 
world  i  Never  was  there  a  more  significant  emblem  than  has 
been  grafted  on  the  royal  escutcheon  of  I'higland,  by  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  House  of  Rrunswick,  the  White  lloi  ■sc  of 
triuni})h.  Rut  who  is  its  viewless  rider?  One  whom  Heraldry 
knows  not  of,  whose  form  the  political  eye  discerns  not,  but 
who  not  the  less  sways  and  directs  the  apparently  self-guided 
movements  of  the  unconscious  agent  of  his  purposes.  M'hat- 
ever  he  the  fate  of  England,  she  is  planting  in  the  desert,  and 
stretching  over  both  hemispheres,  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be 
moved. 

We  are  unwilling  to  descend  to  either  politics  or  criticism ; 
but  we  must  briefly  advert  to  the  remaining  sections  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Queen  Caroline ;  an¬ 
other  to  Napoleon  and  Waterloo;  the  next  details  very  briefly 
the  leading  events  of  ‘  the  reign  * ;  and  the  volume  closes  with  a 
chapter  on  the  Catholic  Question.  The  work,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  of  a  singularly  miscellaneous  character,  varying  from  grave  to 
gay,  descending  from  history  to  anecdote,  running  out  into  the 
most  amusing  digressions,  and  then  recovering  all  the  force  and 
elevation  of  eloquence.  This  alternation  oi  style  and  matter, 
whether  the  result  of  design  or  of  the  varying  mood,  will  de¬ 
tract  nothing  from  the  general  popularity  of  the  volume,  in 
^hich  the  omne  tulii  punclum  is  most  felicitously  realized.  It  is 
indeed  replete  with  entertainment;  but,  as  the  well-remembered 
names  of  ‘  the  Prince’s  friends  *,  the  wits,  the  toasts,  the  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  appear  on  the  page, 
and  the  forms,  not  of  the  future,  but  of  the  past,  moving  in  pro¬ 
cession  before  us, 

‘  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart, — 

3  i>olemn  feeling  is  wakened,  connected  with  a  sense  of  the  ut- 
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ter  vanity  of  the  living  pageant,  the  nothingness  of  what  is  so 
transitory  as  to  ho  thus  soon  well-nigh  forp)tten.  Already  the 
reign  of  George  I\’.  is  fading  into  the  indistinctness  of  history 
and  ‘the  late  King’  is,  in  the  public  feeling,  numbered  with 
his  fathers. 

W’c  wish  that  the  chapter  on  the  Catholic  Question  had  been 
withheld ;  and  yet,  we  respect  the  undaunted  consistency  which 
has  prompted  Mr.  Croly  to  give  vent  to  all  the  vehemence  of 
his  feelings  upon  this  subject,  at  a  moment  when  cold  prudence 
would  have  dictated  forbearance  and  reserve.  Although,  in 
this  chapter,  he  assumes  a  tone  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  violence  of  party  spirit,  we  are  convinced  that  his  preju¬ 
dices  and  warmth  of  feeling  arc  those,  not  of  the  political  par¬ 
tisan,  hut  of  a  man  who,  having  formed  certain  strong  opinion?, 
which  are  identified  in  his  mind  w  ith  cherished  principles,  is  not 
to  be  easily  .shaken  or  .seduced  into  inconsistency.  That  he  is 
wrong,  as  wrong  as  possible,  in  his  views,  statements,  and  rea¬ 
sonings,  we  must  take  leave  to  maintain  with  all  the  firmness 
and  sincerity  for  which  we  give  him  credit.  Nothing  would  be 
more  easy  than  to  convict  him  of  unreasonableness  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  on  his  own  shew  ing ; — for  example,  w  hen  he  contends  for 
the  eternal  necessity  of  restrictions  confessedly  enacted,  not 
against  dissidents  from  the  Church  of  England,  but  against  re¬ 
bellious  partisans  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  But  he  is  strangely 
out  in  his  facts.  He  is  w  rong,  when  he  represents  the  Irish 
Catholics  as  having  been  previously  raised  to  a  rank  of  privilege 
never  possessed  by  rrotestaiUs  under  a  Popish  Government. 
He  is  romantically  w  rong  in  his  whole  account  of  the  Test  Act. 
He  is  extravagantly  pocticfil  when  he  compares  the  power  of 
the  late  Premier  to  that  of  Cromw'ell  and  Wolsey.  He  tells  ns, 
again,  that  ‘  t/ie  whole  people  petitioned  in  vain  ’  against  Ca¬ 
tholic  Emancipation, — the  whole  people  with  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle  and  Lord  Winchilsea  at  their  head, — deserted  by  every 
man  of  talent  in  either  House  of  the  Legislature!  ‘  The  Lon- 
‘  don  petition  alone  ’,  he  says,  ‘  was  signed  by  upwards  of  a 
‘  hundred  thousand  householders.*  Possibly — but  by  how  many 
householders  of  Loudon?  But  all  this  is  sober  fact  and  mo¬ 
deration  compared  with  the  bolder  flight  by  which  the  conces¬ 
sion  of  civil  rights  to  six  millions  of  the  population,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  tempted  the  late  foolish  despot  of  France  to 
try  the  effect  of  setting  a  whole  nation  at  defiance.  We  are 
not  surprised  at  meeting  with  extravagancies  like  these  from  any 
angry  and  defeated  opponent  of  Catholic  emancipation ;  we  are 
only  vexed  at  their  proceeding  from  Mr.  Croly.  We  shall 
henceforth,  for  his  sake,  hate  ultra-Toryism  more  than  ever, 
seeing  that  it  makes  such  havoc  among  the  ideas  of  a  man  of 
right  views  and  noble  feelings  on  all  subjects  save  his  political 
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ctevii.  Ncvertlicless,  we  honour  intractable  integrity  uihnitcly 
ibove  time-serving  tergiversation,  and  would  far  rather  see  Mr. 
Croly  made  a  bishop,  than  Dr.  Philpotts.  It  would  be  injustice 
to  the  Author,  to  withhold  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this 
chapter. 

*  As  to  the  personal  opinions  delivered  in  these  paw,  the  Writer 
has  had  no  object  in  them  but  truth  ;  and  not  feeling  disposed  to  turn 
iway  from  its  avowal,  nor  to  stoop  to  the  arts  by  which  duplicity 
thrives,  he  has  told  the  tnith  with  the  plainness  that  becomes  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  England.  To  any  remarks  that  may  be  made  on  such  plainness 
from  one  of  his  profession,  he  gives  the  unanswerable  reply— that  it  is 
kis  profession  which  ought  to  take  the  hnid  in  all  truth ; — that  if  it 
have  ever  suffered  its  brow  to  be  humbled  by  honours  ignobly  won,  or 
iu  free  limbs  to  lie  entangled  in  the  cloak  of  the  hireling,  it  owes  a 
duty  to  itself  to  shew,  that  this  baseness  is  against  its  nature ;  it  owes 
a  duty  to  its  holy  religion  to  shew,  that  a  churchman  may  be  in 
earnest,  when,  with  the  Scriptures  in  his  hand,  he  declares — that  there 
arc  higher  objects  for  the  immortal  spirit,  than  the  mixed  and  vulgar 
temptations  of  our  corrupted  state  of  society  ;  and  that,  “  lieing  con¬ 
tent  unth  food  and  raiment  the  Christian  should  leave  personal  and 
public  meanness  to  their  rcw’ard  ; — shrink  from  the  degrading  elevation 
which  is  to  be  gained  only  by  leaving  conscience  behind  ;  and  seek  no 
honours  but  those  which  arc  alike  aliove  human  passion  and  human 
change.’  pp.  499,  500. 

It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  sentiments  like  these,  and  they 
do  honour  to  the  head  and  heart  from  which  they  proceed. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  next  edition  of  the  volume,  we  should  be 
greatly  pleased  to  see  this  whole  chapter  dropped ;  first,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  full  of  inaccurate  statements ;  secondly,  because  it  is 
written  in  a  tone  of  fierce  and  bitter  sarcasm  and  haughty  in¬ 
vective,  which,  when  the  effervescence  of  the  times  shall  nave 
subsided,  will  appear  to  savour  more  of  the  satirist,  than  of  the 
historian. 


Art.  II.  1.  The  Life  and  Actions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Williams,  A.IM.  Fcap.  Bvo.  pp.  408.  Price  5s.  London, 
1029. 

2.  7W  Essays  on  the  Geography  of  Ancient  Asia  ;  intended  partly  to 
illustrate  the  Campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the  Anabasis  id  Xeno¬ 
phon.  By  the  Rev.  John  Williams.  8vo.  pp.  333.  Price  9s.  6d. 
r^)udon,  1829.  t 

first  of  these  works  forms  No.  III.  of  the  *  Family 
Library  * :  the  second  is  an  important  auxiliary,  inasmuch  as 
if  goes  over  nearly  the  same  ground  geographically,  as  the  other 
<H:cupics  historically.  We  have  taken  them  hi  conjunction, 
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partly  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  each  other,  anil  partly 
as  n  matter  of  convenience,  since  we  h.ave  no  intention  of  en¬ 
gaging  ourselves  in  an  elaborate  examination  of  tlie  doubtitil, 
though  important  iletails  to  which,  in  the  latter  volume  especiallv, 
Mr.  Williams  has  directed  his  attention,  liujuiries  which  ciU 
for  an  extensive  collation  of  minute  circumstances, — demanding, 
at  one  time,  something  like  an  actual  survey  of  localities,  at 
another,  the  reconciling  of  contlicting  testimonies,  or  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  doubtful  authorities,  and  then  wandering  into  the 
dim  and  hazy  region  of  etymology, — are  ill  suited  to  the  habits 
of  general  readers ;  and  it  w’ould  be  impossible  for  us  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  w  ithout  thus  adverting  to  particulars. 
are  supplied  with  an  additional  motive  for  declining  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  formidable  apparatus  of  dry  and  unattractirc 
criticism,  by  the  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Williams  has  prosecuted  bis  investigations,  and  annoimcrd 
their  results.  The  flip])ancy  of  his  style,  and  the  trenchant 
tone  of  his  decisions,  are  not  adequately  sustained  either  by  a 
full  exposition  of  authorities,  or,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
hy  a  patient  and  impartial  examination  of  facts  and  probabifuies. 
lie  is  over-anxious  for  ett'ect :  and  he  hazards  with  far  too 
reckless  intrepidity.  His  first  object  is,  if  possible,  to  leap  the 
hedge,  and  get  out  of  the  beaten  track ;  his  second,  to  make 
Ills  excursions  coincide  with  the  actualities  of  the  great  high¬ 
way  of  history.  And  it  unfortunately  happens  that,  in  specula¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  there  are,  almost  always,  uncertainties  and 
plausibilities  of  >yhich  an  ingenious  man  may  make  abundant 
use  in  the  maintenance  of  his  hypotheses.  For  instance,  in  the 
first  dissertation  of  the  octavo  before  us,  Mr.  Williams  employs 
much  clever  and  specious  discussion  in  the  endeavour  to  prove, 
that  the  ancient  Fcbatana  is  to  be  found,  not  as  D’Anville, 
iMalcolm,  and  Kinneir  suppose,  in  the  modern  city  of  Hamadan, 
but  on  the  site  of  Ispahan.  That  he  exhibits  skill  and  adroitness 
in  the  manipulation  of  his  authorities,  and  the  application  of 
circumstances,  is  undeniable ;  but,  with  all  his  dexterity,  beseems 
to  leave  the  matter  just  where  be  found  it.  There  is,  almost  un¬ 
avoidably,  so  much  of  arbitrary  supposition  in  these  adjustments, 
and  so  little  of  decisive  result,  that  w’e  should  not  feel  disposed 
to  blame  the  present  Writer  for  failing  where  others  may  have 
l>eeii  (H]uaUy  unsuccessful,  were  it  not  for  the  air  of  triumph 
with  which  he  makes  his  inferences,  and  heralds  his  victory. 
After  all,  the  question  can  be  settled  only  hy  topographical  inves¬ 
tigation,  both  positive  and  comparative:  and  here,  we  think,  Mr. 
Williams  fails  altogether,  even  to  make  the  most  of  the  slender 
materials  we  possess.  1  le  does  not  appear  to  have  made  the  best 
use  of  our  modern  travellers,  nor  does  he  advert  to  the  very 
interesting  observations  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  respecting 
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the  neighbourliuud  of  llainadan.  It  is  much  to  he  regrc^cd, 
that  Sir  llobert  had  not  been  more  deeply  versed  in  classical 
intiquity :  had  his  accpiaiiitance  >%ith  tlie  ancient  historians  and 
geographers  been  equal  to  his  talents  and  his  enterprising  dis- 
jwsition,  he  would  have  left  us  little  to  expect  in  the  way  of  dis¬ 
covery  or  elucidation. 

The  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  the  Anabasis,  is  of  the  same 
description ;  rapid,  unhesitating,  unsatisfactory,  hut  exceedingly 
interesting,  and,  when  the  reader  is  sulHciently  on  his  guard 
against  the  imposing  peremptoriness  of  the  style,  valuable  and 
iustriictivc. 

The  Life  of  Alexander  might  have  been  fairly  designated  by 
the  favourite  French  title  eloge.  It  is,  in  fact,  from  beginning 
to  end,  a  scarcely  (}ualilied  eulogy  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy 
certainly  giving  an  animated  delineation  of  his  character  and 
exploits,  but  defeating  its  own  purpose  by  the  indiscriiniuation 
of  his  praise,  and  losing  much  of  its  value  by  the  affectation  of 
original  and  independent  view  s.  Even  for  the  murder  of  Cleitus, 
of  which  the  only  extenuation  is  a  plea  of  drunkenness  acting  on 
a  ferocious  disposition,  an  attempt  is  made  to  set  up  an  exculpa¬ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  a  possibility,  that  *  the  extreme  irritation  and 
‘consequent  frenzy,  displayed  by  Alexander  on  this  melancholy 
‘  occasion,  may  have  j)artly  been  caused  by  the  severe  blow  in 
‘  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  back  of  the  head,  which  he  had 
‘  received  the  preceding  summer  in  the  assault  of  Cyropolis.’ 
But  without  entering  on  the  interminable  discussions  into  which 
the  multiplied  and  diverging  questions  connected  with  the 
character  of  this  great  Commander  might  lead  us,  we  shall 
advert  to  the  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Alexander’s 
ablest  opponent;  and  the  following  extract  will  afford  at  once  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  W.’s  style,  and  an  opportunity  for  illustrating 
his  exceeding  aptitude  to  overlook  or  to  overleap  circumstances, 
and  to  reach  his  conclusions  per  nullum. 

*  ^leninon  had  commenced  ui)eratioii8  in  the  spring.  From  Somos, 
he  hail  sailed  to  Chios,  w'hich  was  l>etrayed  into  his  hands.  Thence  he 
sailed  to  Leslm,  and  soon  induced  four  out  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
iJand  to  renounce  the  ^lacedouiuii  alliance,  and  to  submit  to  the  terms 
imjxjsed  on  the  Greeks  by  the  j)eace  of  Antalcidas.  But  Mitylene,  the 
chief  city,  w'ithsto<Hl  a  siege.  As  Memnon  was  eagerly  pressing  this 
forwards,  he  fell  ill  and  died.  This,  according  to  Arrian,  was  the 
•fverest  blow  that  could  befal  Darius.  ]Mcmnon*s  plans  were  to  reduce 
the  islands,  occupy  the  Hellespont,  invade  Macedonia,  and  subindixe 
the  southern  (Jreeks.  How  far  he  was  capable  of  carrying  them  into 
cifect,  must  now  remain  unknown.  His  plans  procurra  him  a  great 
name,  but  his  actions  are  not  worthy  of  oeing  recorded.  He  waa  a 
Bh<Hlian,  whose  sister,  a  lady  of  great  perton^d  beauty,  had  marriad 
Artabazus,  the  Persian  satrap  of  the  Uellespontian  Phrygia.  Hence 
he  became  early  involved  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Persian  court.  ^Vrta- 
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luKus  w;u  one  of  the  rebellious  satraps,  anil,  although  supporteU  by 
Memnuii,  huil  l>een  compelled  with  hiui  and  his  family  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Macedonian  court,  where  Philip  had  given  them  a  hospitable 
reci'ption.  The  high  appointment  of  Mentor  must  have  introduced 
I^leninon  ag;iin  upon  the  stage  of  Asiatic  politics ;  yet,  at  the  coiu- 
mcncenient  of  the  war,  his  situation  in  the  Persian  camp  anjHjars  to 
have  l)eon  very  sulxirdinate.  At  the  battle  on  the  Granicus  ne  fought 
bravely,  but  as  a  gi'iienil.  displayed  no  more  self-possession  and  talent 
than  his  companions.  A  brave  man  would  have  taken  his  station  aith 
tlie  Greek  mercenaries  ;  an  able  man,  from  a  fugitive  ca\’ulry,  19,000  in 
numlH*r,  and  not  ])ursued,  would  have  rallied  some,  at  least,  and  brought 
them  buck  to  support  the  retreat  of  the  infantry.  At  Ephesus,  his 
plans  were  counteracted  ;  at  Miletus,  he  was  too  late  ;  and  at  llolicur- 
uassus,  he  lost  the  strongest  maritime  fortri*ss  in  Asia,  although  he  was 
master  i»f  the  sea  and  of  400  triremes,  and  had  unlimited  resources  of 
men  and  money  at  his  command.  If  we  judge  of  him  by  his  actions, 
we  must  infer  that  party  spirit  invested  him  with  talents  that  did  not 
belong  to  him.’ 

We  shall  abstain  from  designating  by  its  proper  term  this 
weak  and  ungenerous  attempt  to  depreciate  the  character  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age.  At  the  passage  of  the 
Granicus,  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  W.,  that  Memnon  was  in  ‘ycry 
‘  subordinate  *  command  ;  and  it  is  suiliciently  clear,  that  he  was 
not  permitted  to  choose  Ins  own  station  in  the  array  for  battle. 
1  le  was,  from  previous  circumstances,  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  Persian  Government,  and,  himself  of  (ireek  descent,  it  was 
judged  ill  policy  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  Greeks  opposed 
to  (jrret*ks.  'J'he  Grecian  mercenaries  were  put  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  Persian  general,  while  the  brave  and  skilful,  but  sus¬ 
pected  Memiioii  was,  as  being  under  surveillance,  appointed 
bis  station  among  the  Persian  cavalry.  The  absurd  antithesis 
between  a  ‘  brave  man  *  and  an  *  able  man,*  in  its  application  to 
the  !)ravc  and  able  Khodian,  wc  are  unable  to  comprehend. 
Mr.  Williams  allows  that  Memnon  ‘  fought  bravely,’  yet  after¬ 
wards  (piestions  bis  bravery,  in  the  teeth  both  of  his  own  ad¬ 
mission  and  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  T’hat  there  is  less  intre¬ 
pidity  ill  the  home  charge — and  at  the  Granicus  the  horsemen 
of  Persia  charged  most  gallantly  on  the  very  lances  of  the  far 
more  elHciently  armed  Macedonians — of  cavalry,  than  in  tltc 
hand  to  hand  strife  of  infantry,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  Equally 
hypothetical  is  the  imputation  against  Memnon  for  not  rallying 
the  fugitives :  when  Mr.  W.  shall  have  ascertained  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  might  prevent  such  a  manoeuvre,  we  shall 
know  better  how  to  deal  with  the  accusation.  Ephesus  was  dc- 
hvered  up  to  Alexander  hy  the  Anti-lVrsian  party.  Halicar¬ 
nassus  was  strenuously  defended ;  and  after  all,  Alexander  was 
o!}ly  able  to  occupy  the  town,  from  which  it  was  judged  wise  t<> 
withdraw  the  garrison :  the  citadels  were  left  unscathed.  Hi 
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Memnon's  plan  for  the  subjugation  of  the  islands  and  the  in* 
rasion  of  Macedonia,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  ex- 
aggrratcd  admiration ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  nothing 
but  Ills  death  frustrated  its  success.  The  subsequent  adoption 
of  a  similar  scheme  has  given  to  Hannibal  immortality  of  mme, 
anil  its  nearly  precise  repetition  might  have  enabled  Mithridatcs 
to  make  Rome  tremble  on  her  seven  hills.  But  mm  est  tanti — 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  bestow’  serious  refutation  on  manifest 
infirmity.  By  the  allowance  of  these  summary  and  slashing 
processes,  it  were  easy  to  prove  Aristides  a  knave,  Washington 
a  blunderer,  or  Bayard  a  poltroon.  Mr.  W.  is  altogether  too 
apt  to  w  rite  hastily.  He  ascribes  the  dangerous  illness  of  Alex* 
aniler  at  Tarsus,  to  ‘  unseasoned  habits,*  though  he  had  pre- 
viotisly  and  correctly  described  the  thorough  seasoning  of  his 
early  training,  under  his  governor  Leonnatus.  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  why  Mr.  Williams  places  Telmissus  on  the  banks 
of  the  Calbis  :  all  the  authorities  to  which  we  have  present  ac¬ 
cess,  fix  it  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Glaucus. 

We  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  Mr.  Williams’s  maps :  they 
arc  meagre  and  very  imperfectly  illustrative  even  of  the  works 
to  which  they  are  attached,  while  a  little  pains  might  have  con¬ 
nected  them  closely  and  advantageously  with  the  text.  A 
strange  whim  seems  to  have  seized  the  engraver  of  the  maps  to 
the  ‘  Two  Essays he  has  made  the  rivers  wriggle  about  like 
a  scotched  snake,  with  indentations  marvellously  deep  and  dense, 
to  the  great  oftending  of  the  eye,  and  to  the  exceeding  con¬ 
fusion  of  courses,  junctions,  and  intersections,  of  principals  and 
tributaries. 


Art.  III.  1.  Essay  on  Superstition  ;  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Effect  of 
physical  Influence  oil  the  Mind,  in  the  Production  of  Drcauis, 
X'isions,  Ghosts,  and  other  supernatural  Appearances.  By  W. 
Xewnhani,  Esq.  hvo.  pp.  4ii0.  London,  IbilO. 

2.  Letters  oh  Demonologif  and  IVitchcrqfl,  By  ^ir  Walter  Scott, 
Hart,  {rami/y  Library,  No.  XVI.)  18mo,  Price  5.v.  London,  lH3(k 

l^ROM  the  time  of  Aristotle,  who  first  produced  a  treatise 
hearing  the  term  metaphysics  *,  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  adventurers  into  those  obscure  and  foggy  regions  of  iiupiiry 
have  wandered  generally,  with  fruitless  toil,  at  the  feet  of  moun¬ 
tain  barriers,  or  have  trodden  fearfully  the  verge  of  unfathom¬ 
able  gulfs.  But  these  cxplorators  have  seldom  given  this  report 
of  their  proceedings.  Each  has  represented  himself  as  having 
acliieved  his  journey  of  discovery ;  and  the  country  was  tbere- 


*  So  his  disciples  digested  their  master’s  fxirA  tA  ^va-tael. 
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fore  to  l>e  tliencefortii  consuiered,  not  as  an  unknown,  pathiesi 
wild,  but  a!i  an  ascertained  territory,  duly  suneyetl  and  de¬ 
scribed.  Ancient  and  later  dialecticians  did  indeed  succeetl  in 
concealing  tlie  real  facts  of  their  own  embarrassed  wandering 
from  the  real  world, — aye,  and  froiiv  themselves  too, — by  the 
mere  mechanism  of  a  perplexed  v  erbiage,  w  hich,  in  the  precioui 
economy  of  the  scliool-philosophy,  tilled  up  the  several  chasms 
in  thought.  But  this  delusion  has  had  its  day, — or  rather 
night.  A  long  one,  unhappily,  it  has  been ;  and  men  begin  to 
see,  as  Marius  Nizolius  long  since  did,  with  his  almost  single 
eye,  that  a  world  of  words  is  a  less  hopeful  sphere  for  rational 
research,  than  the  smallest  defined  inclosure  of  tiunfrs.  Vainly 
do  the  few  but  strenuous  sons  of  the  old  profession  bestir  tliem- 
selves  at  present  in  their  obsolete  vocation.  Meifs  mituls  will 
now'  no  more  than  their  bodies,  exist  under  an  exhausted  re¬ 
ceiver.  W  e  t|uarrel  resolutely  w  ith  those  purveyors  who  would 
put  us  oil'  with  what  is  alike  intangible  to  the  material  and  to 
the  intellectual  nature.  Vainly  are  the  reasons  politely  iianded 
to  us,  which,  unknow  n  to  ourselves,  have  occasioned  the  prevail¬ 
ing  distaste  for  close  thinking  ;  to  wit,  the  now  abandoned  arti- 
lices  hy  which  the  principles  of  metapitysics  were  inculcated  of 
old  ;  the  preference  given  to  the  exercise  of  the  imaginative  fa- 
cuUies;  the  fondness  for  the  graces  of  phraseology,  by  which 
sligluly  connected  reasoning  is  conveyed  and  recommended; 
the  needless  dread  of  casuistical  entanglement ;  and  the  false 
assumption,  that  the  science  is  opposed  to  the  Baconian  system 
of  induction.  AH  this  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent;  but 
still,  the  history  of  these  iiupiiries  ])resents  w  arnings,  rather  than 
encouragements  to  the  iiupiirer.  Kcvelation  places,  if  not  an  in¬ 
terdict,  a  discountenancing  dilliculty  before  us  in  the  pro|)osed 
investigation,  by  denying  a  guide,  and  affording  little  but  tlie 
bare  aflirmution  of  disembodied  existence.  So  that,  after  ail 
that  can  even  now  be  gathereil  from  Inspiration  and  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  toils  of  human  reason,  we  are  without  materials  for  the 
very  foundation  of  a  Bneumatological  theory.  Wc  have  not 
been  told;  we  have  not  discovered;  and  therefore  we  cannot 
yet  tell  bow  to  distinguish  the  material  from  the  immaterial,— 
the  agency  of  the  organ  from  that  of  the  conscious  power  which 
recognizes  its  operation.  The  machinery  is  still  bidden,  by 
which  the  compounded,  the  complex  faculties  of  man  are  influ¬ 
enced,  to  their  several  results  of  perception,  volition,  and  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  manifestation. 

The  task  imposed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  astounded  and 
ill-starred  magicians,  of  divining  their  tyrant’s  dream,  as  well  ss 
the  interpretation  thereof,  is  not  much  unlike  that  which  de¬ 
volves  on  those  who  are  to  tell  us,  first,  what  tniml  iSf  and 
secondly*  what  are  its  own  pro|>cr  functions,  agents,  mid  oiiera- 
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lions.  When  the  first  question  has  been  answered,  and  not  till 
dieii,  we  may  hof>e  that  tlie  latter  will  be  satisfactorily  solved, 
but  alas !  tl)e  divinin^-^>ot  seems  as  likely  as  the  wisest  cranium 
to  help  us  in  either  case.  Destitute  of  just  one  sensible  atom 
of  intelligence  on  the  first  point  to  begin  with,  it  is  to  little  pur- 
pa«e  that  the  materkil  structure  of  our  nature  is  subjected  to 
the  most  laborious  analyses  of  the  most  sagacious  investigators. 
I'lic  dissecting-room,  we  take  leave  to  say,  so  far  from  assisting 
us  to  a  system,  throws  fresh  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  in¬ 
quiry.  It  is  in  vain  that  dead  men’s  eyes  are  scooped  from  their 
sockets ; — the  organ  exhibits  beautifully  and  distinctly  the  ne¬ 
cessary  apparatus  for  the  required  functions  of  an  insimtneni 
of  vision,  but  nothing  more;  nothing  of  a  lierceiving  power^ 
even  when  the  sun-beam  is  chased  from  lens  to  lens,  to  its  latest 
apparent  result, — the  portraiture,  in  faithful  miniature,  of  the 
surrounding  landscape  on  the  tiny  tablature  behind.  The  tor¬ 
tuous  conduits  of  the  ear  are  easily  enough  followed  by  the 
tlelving  tool  of  the  physiologist  to  the  final  point  of  audit ;  but 
IS,  in  the  retina  or  the  optic  nerve,  no  observer  can  be  dis¬ 
covered,  so  we  can  detect  nothing  like  a  listener  behind  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear.  The  cavity  of  the  skull  is  indeed  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  substance  called  the  cerebral  mass,  or  brain, — a  sort  of 
metropolis  of  the  system,  whence  volitions  issue,  and  to  which 
intelligence  from  without  seems  to  be  conveyed,  and  where  also 
the  functions  of  government  seem  to  be  carried  on  ;  but,  had  the 
bony  chamber  been  filled  with  any  other  substance,— yolks  of 
eggs  or  melon  pulp,  for  example, — nay,  had  it  been  simply  an 
empty  vessel,  our  difficulty  in  exploring  the  hidden  sources  of 
thought  would  only  have  been,  as  now,  unsurmounted.  A  fine 
French  walnut,  trepanned  and  skinned,  appears  as  likely  an 
apparatus,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  for  the  purposes  of  mental 
operation,  as  the  somewhat  similarly  framed  material  with  which 
the  heads  of  philosophers  at  least  are  supposed  to  he  supplied. 

can  see  and  understand  how  the  form  and  structure  of 
parts,  in  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  are  arranged  so  as  to 
fulfil  the  design  w'hich  they  unconsciously  subserve ;  but,  as  for 
the  material  of  the  brain,  though  tangible,  ponderous,  organic, 
obviously,  in  its  fabric, — we  tnink  we  may  safely  affirm,  not 
only  that  no  proofs,  hut  that  no  intimations  of  its  instrumental 
agency  in  the  process  of  mental  perception  and  of  thought,  ap¬ 
pear  under  the  examination  of  the  anatomist,  beyond  what  may 
arise  from  the  circumstances  of  its  situation  and  office  as  re¬ 
ceiver-general  of  the  senses. 

Now  there  is  a  use  for  o\xx  ignorance,  as  well  as  for  ourknow- 
ledge,  of  which  we  should  avail  ourselves.  Some  reasons  wrill 
appear  for  that  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery  which  the  Creator 
has  thrown  round  the  operation  of  our  own  spiritual  powers. 
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If  wc  could  understand  and  bring  under  palpable  observation 
all  the  laws  of  the  human  microcosm,  we  should,  perhaps,  be 
apt  to  think  our  being  might  complete  its  destiny  here.  But 
since  the  moving  principle  of  our  nature, — in  fact,  all  but  the 
gross  instrumental  portion,  is,  like  the  spiritual  existences  spo¬ 
ken  of  hy  Revelation,  hidden  from  contemplation,  and  incon¬ 
ceivable  as  to  its  essence,  we  are  reasonably  led  to  conclude,  that 
other  things  may  be  true  with  regard  to  the  destinies  of  this 
occult  power,  than  those  which  hefal  the  visible  mass.  In  like 
manner,  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  attains 
its  perceptions  of  outward  things, — our  utter  w’ant  of  inform¬ 
ation  respecting  this  process  of  manifestation  in  ordinary  cases,— 
might  surely  operate  as  a  check  upon  us,  when,  urged  by 
mistaken  fears  for  the  consistency  of  the  Divine  government, 
or  more  commonly  by  the  wantonness  of  intellectual  pride,  we 
pretend  to  shew  how'  all  impressions  of  an  extraordinary  na¬ 
ture  may  and  must  take  place  in  the  mind.  A  clear  view  of  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  on  spiritual  agencies, 
would  have  kept  theoretical,  and  practical  men  too,  out  of  many 
of  those  diiliculties  and  dangers,  among  which  certain  of  them 
have  unwittingly  entangled  themselves  and  others diiliculties 
which  often  form  the  beam  in  the  mental  eye  w  hen  directed  to  re¬ 
ligious  subjects; — dangers  which  involve  the  terrible  presumption 
of  laying  down  laws  for  the  Creator,  and  making  the  common 
course  of  things,  as  observed  and  understood  by  man,  the  sta¬ 
tute  from  which  lie  may  not  depart,  except  for  purposes  the 
nature  and  design  of  w  liich  ire  can  compreliend. 

Mr.  Newnham,  with  the  best  intentions,  has,  w'e  think,  erred 
in  a  most  exemplary  manner  on  this  point.  He  has  forgotten, 
or  disregarded,  those  barriers  of  knowledge  which  seem  an- 
pointed  at  once  to  excite  desires  for  the  revelations  to  be  made 
in  a  future  state,  and  to  preserve  us  from  the  peril  of  bringing 
the  Divine  proceedings  to  the  verdict  of  human  judgement.  But 
we  shall  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  his  design  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  before  us,  by  citing  his  own  statement  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  work  was  undertaken. 

‘  I.  The  cause  of  true  religion  ahvays  loses  ground  in  projwtion  ai 
it  is  asMK'iated  with  any  system  of  irrational  belief. 

'  II.  The  cause  of  true  religion  always  gains  an  accession  of  in- 
Ihicnce,  and  obtains  an  exteiisiim  of  its  benetits,  in  j)roportion  as  the 
fiiith  of  its  disi’iples  is  siin|>orted  by  knowdedge,  enlightened  by  the 
torch  of  seientihe  ri'senren,  and  ch:istened  by  the  delicacy  of  true 
taste. 

*  III.  The  honour  of  (rod  is  vindicated,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  enlarged  ;  the  ftiith  of  the  humble  and  Kincere  is  confirmed ;  the  pre* 
jmlievs  of  such  as  are  satisfied  wdth  the  W'orld's  w'iwlom  are  subdued ; 
the  fears  of  the  igiionint  are  suiierstnled,  and  the  hope  and  contidcuce 
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d  the  just  are  «iij>pi>rtod.  by  lieing  placeil  on  a  IwiHia  of  scientific  and 
rational  oxplniiatiun,  rather  than  on  the  fears  of  ignorance,  or  on  a 
Brtisure  of  l)elicf  which  was  never  designed  for  a  revelation  addressed 
to  Go<rs  rational  cri'atures. 

<  It  would  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind,  if 
the  sincerely  religious  would  condescend  to  )k'  aided  in  their  inquiries 
by  the  lifjht  of  true  science  ;  and  if  scientific  investigators,  would,  in 
the  conscious  humility  of  Christian  feeling,  submit  their  feeble  judge¬ 
ment  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  so  tliat  tlic  highest  know- 
Ifdgt*  might  Ik?  adorned  by  the  lesser  but  not  trifling  beauties  of  intel¬ 
lect  ;  while  the  colossus  of  literature  might  be  rendered  estimable  by 
subordinating  his  stores  of  wisdom  to  the  promotion  of  genuine  piety 
in  himself  and  others/  pp.  1 — 3. 

These  heads  of  discourse  are  afterwards  thus  amplified. 

*  Reflection  teaches  us,  that  thus  it  must  lie ;  fur  since  reveale<l  re¬ 
ligion  was  designed  for  Cod’s  most  pi*rfect  work,  and  as  it  was  des¬ 
tined  to  restore  man  to  the  image  of  Gotl,  in  order  that  he  might  shew 
forth  the  glory  of  his  Crt'ator  and  Redeemer,  it  is  manifest  that  this  ob¬ 
ject  will  be  accomplished  only  in  proportion  as  he  resembles  his  JMaker. 
And  si  net*  perfect  knowledge  forms  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine 
character,  His  creatures  will  lie  like  Him  in  this  resyiect,  only  as  the 
clouds  of  ignorance  have  been  chased  away  by  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  exertion  of  those  talents  which  man  has  rectuved  ; 
as  the  undefined  forms  of  true  light  are  rendered  visible  in  all  their 
proportions  by  the  result  of  increasing  acquaintance  ;  as  his  hopes 
are  enlarged  by  lieing  placed  on  a  firm  basis ;  as  his  alfections  are  in¬ 
vigorated  by  discoveries  of  the  infinite  care  and  goodness,  and  love  of 
his  Heavenly  Father;  as  his  intellectual  povvers  are  strengthened  and 
matured  by  constant  exercise,  on  a  widiT  and  more  successful  field  of 
inquiry  and  observation  ;  and  as  he  is  enahled  to  explain  phenomena, 
and  account  for  circumstances  which  have  bc'en  termed  supernatural, 
and  to  know  the  wise  and  rational  agency  of  that  gocnl  Providence 
which  upholds  and  governs  all  things  by  the  word  of  the  divine  power/ 

pp.  3,  4. 

Mr.  Newnham  then  takes  the  Romanist  by  the  shoulders, 
and  pushes  him  into  the  argument,  as  an  example,  in  liis  varied 
observances,  of  the  disadvantages  suffered  by  religion  from  its 
association,  in  his  creed  and  practice,  with  that  which  is  irra¬ 
tional.  Dr.  Milner  would,  we  doubt  not,  endeavour  to  return 
the  obligation,  by  adducing  a  few  apparent  inconsistencies  held 
by  certain  Protestant  communities.  For  our  own  parts,  we  da 
not  think  the  example  in  cither  case  pertinent  to  tne  subject  in 
band.  We  will  take  Mr.  N.’s  three  heads  seriatim*  The  first 
loses  all  power  as  an  engine  of  argument,  because  it  is  eitlicr  a 
mere  truism,  or  else  affixes,  hypothetically,  a  designation  which 
^ticipates  the  whole  question.  The  second  observation,  that 
'  the  cause  of  true  religion  always  gains  an  accession  of  indu- 
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•  encc,  and  an  extension  of  its  benefits,  in  proportion  as  the 

•  faith  of  its  disciples  is  supported  by  knowledge,*  &c.,  is  the 
converse  of  the  first,  and  liable  to  the  same  remark.  Now,  as 
to  the  third  position, — does  Mr.  N.  mean  to  say,  that  the  houour 
of  Cfod  is  necessarily  impugned  hy  those  who  think,  that,  as  sci¬ 
entific  research  has  done  nothing  towards  finding  out  the  manner 
in  w  hich  ordinary  perceptions  are  communicated  to  the  miud,  Uie 
like  aid  will  avail  as  little  in  explaining  the  exiraordluary  nu- 
nii'estations  with  w  hich  he  is  contending  I  We  object  strongly 
to  the  tone  in  which  it  is  too  common  for  controvertists  thus  to 
offer  their  suspicious  aid  in  *  vindicating'^  as  they  are  pleased 
to  say.  ‘  the  honour  of  God;’  which  is  ever  in  His  ow’ti  keeping, 
and  which  is  never  so  likely  to  be  brought  in  (|uestiou,  as  when 
men  attempt  to  identify  it  with  their  own  notions  of  wisdom  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  We  certaiidy  see  less  harm  at¬ 
tending  even  an  erroneous  belief  in  the  reality  of  a  nocturnal 
apparition,  than  in  tiie  solemn  rashness  of  ailirming,  that  the 
very  attributes  of  Deity  stand  in  the  way  of  such  an  occur¬ 
rence. 

'J’he  argument  of  Mr.  Newnham’s  hook  is  doubtless  of  more 
moment  than  its  style  ;  nevertheless  we  must  say,  that  the  loose¬ 
ness  and  obscurity  of  his  language  render  it  difficult  in  many 
]»laces  to  ascertain  his  real  intention.  But  it  is  apparent  from 
the  unfinished  texture  of  reasoning  here  exhibited,  as  well  as 
from  the  innumerable  typographical  errors  of  the  work,  that  Mr. 
Ncwnliam’s  original  purpose — that  of  furnishing  merely  popular 
periodical  essay  s, —withheld  him  from  the  labour  requisite  for 
producing  a  treatise  transccndently  excellent  ou  the  subject  he 
has  chosen  ;  and  that  he  has  not  thought  it  needful  to  do  more 
with  these  papers,  in  giving  them  again  to  the  public,  than  to 
stitch  together  his  already  published  compositions,  for  the 
printer’s  use.  Waiving,  however,  all  minute  criticism,  and  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  ifHjuire  what  is  meant  by  ‘  the  piety  of  a  co- 
*  lossus,’  we  shall  proceed  with  our  examination  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  he  has  advanced. 

‘The  essence  of  superstition,’  siiys  Mr.  Newnham,  ‘consists  in 
the  Indief  of  .vow/c  sn^ternatural  power;  not,  how’cver,  the  agenc)' of 
the  (hnl  of  the  Christian  revelation — a  Being  of  infinite  purity  and 
hidiness,  of  unsearchable  wisdom,  of  boundless  mercy,  and  goodness, 
and  love ; — a  (hnl  of  order,  requiring  the  obedience  of  the  unde:-' 
standing  and  of  the  heart,  to  laws  which  arc  framed  by  infinite  know- 
ledp*  of  the  delusions  of  the  former,  and  of  the  abt*rrations  of  the 
latter ;  the  object  of  the  heqx?,  the  confidence,  the  affection  of  His 
creatures  ; — dwelling  w  ith  the  humble  and  contrite, — pres«*rving  all 
things  by  the  word  of  His  p<nver,  and  esj>ecially  extending  His  pro¬ 
tection  to  those  who  love  and  serve  him  ;  but  a  power,  the  charaetCT  of 
which  is  mischievous,  its  attributes  unkno\vn,  not  founded  on  reason, 
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iniiuicul  to  science,  unacknowledged  by  revelation,  opposed  to  tbe  bap- 
pines5  of  nmii,  introducing  disorder  into  the  mental  functions  and 
oiond  conduct,  submitting  the  understanding  and  the  heart  to  a  blind 
and  irrational  impulse,  prompting  to  evil,  paralysing  the  power  of 
^injr  well,  and  leading  to  distrust  in  the  providence  of  God,  and  to 
dwU'lief  in  His  promises.* — pp.  21,  22. 

The  numerous  counts  in  this  solemn  indictment,  are  followed, 
aa’ording  to  Mr.  Neunhanfs  usual  method,  with  the  converse 
propositions.  ; 

<  Exactly  in  proportion  as  real  religion  raises  the  tone  of  moral 
feeling,  and  stimulates  the  desire  after  intellectual  attainment,  super¬ 
stition  degrades  the  former  and  destroys  the  latter.  The  character  of 
man  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being  is  exalted  and  imjuroved  by  the 
influence  of  religion,  because  he  justly  estimates  its  precepts  and  doc¬ 
trines  as  the  offspring  of  truth,  the  handmaid  of  science,  the  nurse  of 
intelli'Ctual  progress,  the  great  source  of  mental  action  and  passion, 
the  regulator  of  the  desires,  and  consequently  as  affording  the  means 
uf  happiness  in  the  sunshine  of  pras^)erity,  as  of  ho|)e,  of  peace,  of 
cunsolatioii,  under  the  cloud  of  adversity  ;  the  only  source'^  of  correct 
omduct,  liecause  it  is  the  only  system  of  morals,  which  reaches  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  motives  ;  and  because  none  but  a  divine 
sanction  can  renew  the  heart,  or  subdue  the  relndlious  will,  change  the 
I  course  of  natural  p^ission,  substitute  the  love  of  God  for  self-love,  or 
I  iui plant  the  desire  of  obedience  to  His  will,  in  the  room  of  that  trea- 
I  sonable  pursuit  of  independent  existence,  which  is  the  spontaueout 
I  fruit  of  practical  atheism. 

Mt  is  under  such  an  influence  that  man,  civilized  man,  cultivates 
I  his  faculties,  and  should  devote  them  to  God  who  gave  them.  He 
finds,  indeed,  a  natural  barrier  placed  to  his  researches  ;  but  be  docs 
Dot  with  his  own  hands  construct  an  artificial  impediment  to  his  pro- 
grt'HS :  he  busily  employs  his  talents,  and  under  the  influence  of  tbe 
Spirit  of  G<k1,  he  every  where  thirsts  after  the  perfection  of  know- 
<  ledge,  and  power,  and  action  ;  and  is  arrested  only  by  the  insuperable 
difficulty  just  mentioned,  and  beyond  which  it  would  be  tbe  merest 
presumption  to  attempt  to  pass ;  he  acknowledges  the  feebleness  of 
I  his  reasoning  powers ;  but  lie  directs  his  inquiries  into  every  prosier 
I  channel,  and  with  a  chastised  imagination  endeavours  to  form  an  ac- 

?[uaintance  with  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  which  suiround  him,  so 
ar  as  these  have  been  placed  within  his  reach.*  pp.  22 — 24. 

j  We  must  now  give  as  briefly  as  we  can,  the  forms  and  causes 
of  Superstition,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Newnbain. 

I  *  Su|)er8tition,*  he  says,  *  assails  us  in  a  number  of  forms  which  may 
he  all  traced  to  the  same  cause.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  a  va¬ 
riety  of  signs,  and  portents,  and  warnings  of  dt^th  or  misfortune, — 
more  indeed  than  it  would  be  easy  to  enumerate, — b^inning  with  the 
*  equality  or  inequality  of  numbers,  or  the  mode  of  the  flight  of  birds', 
and  terminating  w'ith  the  windiug-sheet  on  our  candles,  or  the  peculiar 
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liowliiig  of  the  miilniglit  dog  under  our  windows.  So,  ugiiiii,  frun^ 
the  Ranie  priiicijde,  fear  is  develo|>cd  in  darkness,  or  during  the  ex- 

liibition  of  any  natural  unexplained  phenomena . * 

‘  W  e  are  next  assailed  with  a  long  list  of  tales  (►f  sujicrnatural  aj>^  I 
pfarancesy  of  sudden  lights  and  peculiar  forms  of  ghasts,  and  sundry 
t»ther  matters ;  and  these  have  not  only  constituted  a  ground  of  \inne- 
cessarv  alarm,  hut  liave  even  f(»rined  a  basis  of  preoimtion,  f<»r  susjii. 
cion,  for  unjust,  or  injiirious,  or  absurd  actioii ;  and  thus  w»ine  oniW 
sfMxrtra,  the  offspring  of  a  diseasetl  brain,  have  lK*come  motives  for  con. 
duct ;  and  still  worse,  this  very  conduct,  which  is  a  remote  conao. 
cjueiice  of  tiisodrduncc  to  (toil,  is  made  to  assume  the  ap|)enr.ince  of 
ooing  the  will  of  Iliui,  who  is  infinitely  wist*  and  holy. — Another  tie- 
inonstrution  of  the  same  principle  is  to  Ik*  found  in  the  history  of  ct*r- 
tain  revelations  and  impressions,  ])rtMlucing  a  very  considemblc  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  action.  An  idea,  and 
very  fre<|uently  an  insane  idea,  depending  upon  some  recollected  image 
whose  law  of  association  we  may  perhaps  be  nnaUc  to  iracCj  is  in¬ 
vested  with  an  attribute  of  sanctity,  as  being  the  immediate  sagged 
titm  <»f  Him  who  ctmstantly  watches  over  Ilis  creatures.  In  a  mind 
]>reilisjM>sed  to  superstition,  this  idea  gains  so  great  an  influence  over 
the  attention,  that  it  presently  eiigiiges  it  exclusively  ;  and  the  pnfimt 
has  now  ap))roached  tlie  confines  of  that  undefined  territory,  in  which 
he  will  range  lawlessly,  fnnn  an  impressitui  that  he  is  acting  under 
the  immediate  agency  and  guidance,  sanction  and  direction  of  that 
Ihdng,  with  whom  originates,  as  he  verily  believes,  the  early  delusive 
impression  that  formed  the  first  link  in  this  chain  of  deviation  from 
healthy  function.'  pp.  25 — 2J. 

Mr.  Newiiliam  goes  on  to  say,  that  ‘a  variety  of  the  same 
‘  principle  induces  many  to  ascribe  the  operations  of  passions 
‘  naturally  bad  to  Satanic  influence;  *  and  he  hints  plainly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  saying,  that  the  devil  may  be  drawn  blacker 
than  he  is,  since  Satan  is  often  blamed  for  that  with  which  be 
has  had  really  nothing  to  do.  \\"e  are  not  counsel  for  cither 
party  here,  and  must  leave  the  verdict  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers. 


'  Another  step  in  advance*,  prtKoeds  ^Ir.  X.,  ‘and  we  meet  the 
whole  tribe  of  visions,  dreams,  reveries,  uiid  the  like  ;  frequently  the 
ciffspring  of  ri*collected  impressions,  disjointed  from  their  original  train 
of  association,  or  resulting  from  a  bad  habit  of  indulging  tne  love  of 
ment;il  wandering,  without  guidance,  or  fixed  rule,  or  definite  object ; 
or  depending  upon  the  organ  of  mind,  variously  irritated  by  immediate, 
or  intennediato  connection  or  sympathy  with  the  morbid  action  of  such 
other  orpin  of  the  IkkIv  as  may  hapjien  to  form  the  nucleus  of  that 
prciKMiderating  disorder  of  function,  which  overturns  the  balance  of 

With.* 


The  next  items  in  our  Author’s  catalogue,  are, — ‘  the  length- 
‘  cned  train  of  vulgar  propiiecies  *,  and,  ‘  vulgar  miracles  ’.  ‘  As 
*  if*,  lie  exclaims,  ‘  the  Author  of  nature  would  permit  His  laws 
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*  to  be  interrupted,  except  to  prove  his  own  divinity ;  to  shew 
*that  llis  is  the  creative  power,  that  this  power  is  superior  to 
‘  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  that  therefore  He  is  God.’ — Is 
human  reason,  then,  we  would  ask,  adequate  to  the  task  of  find¬ 
ing  out  the  exact  occasions  on  which  a  deviation  from  the  course 
of  nature  can  be  permitted  by  its  Author  ?  Which  of  the  ends 
(or  such  permission,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  N.,  are  discernible  in  the 
Scripture  narration  of  Pharaoh’s  magicians  ?  Nay,  in  the  iusus 
naiuro!  of  a  bicipitous  child,  or  of  twin-apples  on  the  same 
stalk  ?  The  argument  seems  to  us  not  less  presumptuous  than 
unsound.  Mr.  Newnham  adduces  further,  the  agency  of 
charms  for  the  cure  of  diseases ;  the  whole  system  of  dupery 
involved  in  the  mystic  science  of  astrology ;  together  witn  di¬ 
vination,  casting  nativities,  and  fortune-telling ;  as  varied  forms 
of  the  same  grand  agent.  Superstition.  *  All  these  forms  he 
says,  *  may  be  referred  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes ;  * 
and  here  of  course  his  argument  hinges. 

*  I.  The  most  fruitful  source  of  superstition,  and  indeed  that  which 
characterises  every  other  cause,  is  the  belief  of  that  which  is  false,  or 
contrary  to  reason  and  revelation,  as  regards  the  agency  of  a  divine 
power.  The  God  of  the  Christian  is  a  being  of  infinite  mercy  and 
love, — llis  compassion  is  unbounded, — His  knowledge.  His  wisdom,  and 

Hispow'er,  arc  equalled  only  by  His  benevolence  and  tenderness . 

Not  so  the  divinity  of  sujierstition  or  false  religion.  The  prominent 
attribute  of  every  such  form  of  w'orship,  is  that  of  an  irrevocable  fa¬ 
talism  : — infinite  knowledge  is  exchanged  fur  predetermination  of  the 
will,  which  nothing  can  change. — The  pity  oi  Him  who  willeth  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  is  exchanged  for  the  vindictive  exultation  of 
one  who  rejoices  to  punish  sin.  From  these  false  views  will  result 
fear  and  dread,  not  reverence  and  love ;  absurd  opinions  and  acts  of 
worship  to  avert  the  anger,  or  propitiate  the  goodness  of  Him  who 
nilcth  in  the  heavens,  but  who  is  an  object  of  terror  only  to  the  finally 
impenitent.' 

‘  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the  moral  attributes 

*  of  God’;  ‘fear’;  ‘coincidence’;  ‘fraud  and  hypocrisy’; 

*  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  and  that  exerted  by  the  brain 

*  in  its  physiological  and  pathological  state  ’ ;  ‘  brainular  irrita- 

*  tion  of  any  kind,  which  in  certain  cases  may  border  very  nearly 
‘  on  insanity  * ;  ‘  the  approach  of  disease  ’ ;  ‘  the  return  of  con- 
'  valescence  ’ ;  ‘  protracted  wakefulness ' ;  ‘  too  long  indulged 

*  sleep  ’ ;  and  a  variety  of  other  similar  agents,  constitute,  in 
Mr.  Newnham’s  opinion,  the  grand  operatives  in  the  service  of 
Superstition. 

Now,  that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood  with  regard  to  our 
own  views  of  Su|>erstition,  or  our  feelings  towards  Mr.  Newn¬ 
ham’s  performance,  it  is  perhaps  time  to  put  in  an  explanatory 
statement ;  and  this  shall  be  done  in  a  few  words. 
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It  needs  hardly  be  remarked^  that  tlie  word  superstition  is  not 
tlie  representative  of  any  idea  or  notion  which  is  well  defined, 
certain,  or  agreed  on  by  theological  or  other  writers.  Mr, 
Newnham  tells  us,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  that  the  es¬ 
sence  of  it  consists  in  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  some  sujm- 
natural  poner,  the  character  of  wliich  is  mischievous,  its  attri- 
butes  unknown,  oj)posed  to  the  happiness  of  man,  unacknow¬ 
ledged  by  Jicvtlaiwn,  introducing  disorder  into  tlie  mental 
functions  and  moral  conduct,  prompting  to  evil,  or  paralysing 
the  power  of  doing  well,  and  leading  to  distrust  in  the  pro- 
vitlence  of  God,  and  to  disbelief  in  His  nroniises.  Now’  it  avails 
much  to  our  purpose  to  observe  here,  that  tberc  is  a  poicer^  of 
which  we  are  especially  certified  by  Uevelation,  whose  charac¬ 
ter,  attributes,  and  oj>erations  are  mischievous,  and  are  to  a 
^reat  extent  unknow  n  ;  and  which  power,  by  its  countless  hosts, 
IS  ever  prompting  us  to  evil.  It  really  docs  seem,  that  the  mi¬ 
nistrations  and  varied  agencies  of  spirits,  good  and  had,  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  arc  strangely  lost  sight  of  by  the  Christian 
writers  and  teachers  of  the  day; — that  divines,  as  well  ns  lay 
speculators,  would  rather  find,  or  forge,  a  material  chain  of 
causes,  of  a  thousand  links,  than  refer  certain  matters  of  fact 
and  experience  to  the  appointed  or  permitted  influence  of  the 
unseen  legions  around  us.  For  our  own  parts,  we  regard  su¬ 
perstition  as  an  ewaggeration,  originally,  not  a  creation  of  ob¬ 
jects  and  circumstances  of  a  supernal  order;  and  we  think 
therefore,  that  the  aim  of  those  who,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
weak-minded,  would  combat  fears  called  superstitious,  should 
be,  first  to  refer  them  to  the  Sovereign  and  Father  of  spirits, 
who  has  at  all  times  the  key  of  the  mind,  and  without  whose 
permission  no  maiiifesUUion,  natural  or  otherw  ise,  can  reach  it. 
Further,  let  testimony  he  put,  not  to  the  rack,  but,  as  much  as 
possible,  under  the  examination  of  a  sound  judgement,  assisted 
hy  the  steady  light  of  extrinsic  evidence  and  fact,  so  that  the 
one  true  witness  may  not  share  tlic  fate  of  the  ninety-nine  im¬ 
postors  and  fabricators,  in  the  company  of  w  hom  he  may  stand. 
Ilut  then,  having  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  credibility  of  the 
witness,  let  us  not  seek  to  invalidate  that  of  the  occurrence,  of 
which  we  have  an  honest  voucher,  by  assuming  for  that  pur- 
|>ose,  and  in  that  case  only,  the  incapacity  or  the  infirmity  of  his 
faculties  of  perception. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  that  we  should  enter  with  Mr.  N. 
into  the  details  of  the  argument  founded  on  the  structure  and 
pathology  of  the  brain  and  its  related  organs.  We  doubt  not 
at  all,  that  diseased  organs  and  extraordinary  impressions  and 
manifestations  to  the  mind  are  often,  nay,  commonly  coincident 
and  mutualiv  dependent ; — though  nothing  is  easier  here,  than 
to  mistake  the  cause  for  the  effect.  We  doubt  not  that,  among 
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the  indisputable  instances  of  extraordinary  manifestation,  few  of 
them,  indeed,  have  been  accomplished  otherwise  than  by  means 
of  goiiie  inoi  bid,  or,  perhaps^  commonly  latent,  function  of  the 
mind  or  brain.  But  we  do  doubt  very  much  the  utility,  e%’cn 
on  Mr.  Newnhanfs  system,  of  attempting  to  prove  that  certain 
means  and  instruments  have  a  certain  agency  (like  the  voice  of 
the  Kndor  witch,  or  the  clay  used  by  Our  Saviour)  in  producing 
the  results  in  question.  \Ve  doubt  very  inucli  the  expediency 
of  gathering  up  the  scattered  weapons  of  Hume  and  Gibbon, 
and  discharging  them  even  with  a  steady  hand  at  supposed  ene¬ 
mies  disguised  among  the  ranks  of  religious  truths.  That  Mr. 
N.  has  no  covert  design  in  the  warfare  he  has  undertaken,  we 
fuliy  believe  and  cheerfully  admit ;  but  his  book  is,  we  decidedly 
think,  likely  to  do  harm ; — first,  by  weakening  the  needful  im¬ 
pression  of  unseen  realities,  associated  naturally,  we  believe,  in 
tlie  mind  of  every  man,  with  the  notion  of  a  Deity ;  and  secondly, 
by  furnishing,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  weajwiis  which  some  have 
thought  well  adaj)ted  for  j.n  attack  on  the  evidences  of  revealed 
religion. 

Tiiere  is  a  class  of  persons, — those,  we  mean,  who  are  trem¬ 
blingly  hesitating  on  the  threshold  of  Christianity, —  whose 
views  are  little  uiulcrstood,  and  whose  feelings,  therefore,  are 
%ldoni  sympathised  with,  hy  writers  of  Mr.  Newnham’s  sort. 
They  are  not  able  so  readily  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of 
those  natural  pleas  for  religion  and  reasons  of  universal  faith, 
with  which  He  who  “  reaps  not  where  He  has  not  straw’ed”, 
has  supplied  in  measure  every  rational  being,  and  which  may 
art'ord  ground  sufficient  for  a  future  judgement.  Mr.  Newn- 
ham  can  see  nothing  but  mischief  in  notions  of  spiritual  agency, 
arising  spontaneously  in  the  mind  alike  of  the  sage  and  of  the 
savage.  But  he  who  is  preparing  his  understanding  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  Revelation,  is,  with  anxious  diligence,  storing  up  and 
appropriating  independent  evidences  of  another  state  and  order 
of  existence  than  that  which  is  visible  and  present ;  and  takes 
tliose  impressions  and  susceptibiKlies  untaught  and  unsearch¬ 
able,  and  of  which  he  is  himself  conscious,  as  faithful  indica¬ 
tions  of  those  very  things  of  which  irrspiration— hence  rendered 
necessary — most  plainly  testifies.  Now  we  should  not  thank  a 
man  who  might  come  and  tell  us,  that  oor  estates  or  expecta¬ 
tions,  though  sure  enough  in  fact,  hud  yet  only  an  imaginary  se- 
ewity  in  the  title  or  testament  by  which  we  at  present  held  or 
hoped  for  tlieir  possession.  A  writer  ought  to  be  quite  certain 
that  he  is  not  calling  the  light  of  heaven  darkness,*  before  he 
iiapugns  as  superstitious,  a^  explains  as  ‘  a  cerebral  malady  V 
matters,-  some  of  which  moy,  after  all,*  be  strictly  sti|)emattiral 
»d  Divinely  appointed,  among  other  means  of  mor«  trainfhg 
lor  the  being  who  views  them  thus.  Many  good  persons  there 
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arc,  who,  liaving  always,  it  may  be  from  education,  confined 
their  speculations  within  the  pale  of  religious  credence,  know 
nothing,  and  seem  to  think  little,  of  those  w  ho  have  w  ith  anxious 
toil  made  their  way  thither  from  the  distant  deserts  of  unbelief. 
Such  persons,  when  struggling  under  the  cruel  pressure  of 
doubts  imposed  by  philosophizing,  semi-sceptical  commentators 
on  Scripture  miracles  for  instance,  have  derived  the  most  cheer¬ 
ing  edniirmation  and  assurance  from  the  consideration,  that 
(h)d  has  not  left  Himself  without  w  itnesses  of  a  similar  kind. 
Yes,  w  e  dare  repeat  it, — of  a  similar  kind  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  And  although  visible  and  accredited  agents,  em¬ 
powered  for  the  })crformance  of  miracles,  belonged  only  to  the 
age  which  especially  needed  them ;  yet  may  there  he  granteii, 
as  it  were  invisibly  and  unauthentically,  certain  indications  of 
the  spiritual  worltl ;  and  in  every  age,  the  Author  of  nature 
and  Father  of  spirits  has  given  tokens  of  His  power,  and  at¬ 
testations  of  the  truth  of  the  record  in  our  hands.  That  so 
many  men,  and  good  men  too,  should  set  themselves  strenu¬ 
ously  to  subvert  and  destroy  every  evidence  of  this  sort, 
is,  we  confess,  a  matter  of  astonishment  and  regret  to  us, 
and  might  well,  we  think,  be  made  a  subject  of  most  serious 
consideration  and  inquiry  w  ith  them  ;  for,  in  the  solemn  judge¬ 
ment  of  many,  they  have  done  the  w  ork  of  the  enemies  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

But  there  is  another  class, — nay,  the  great  mass  of  men  in 
every  age  and  clime, — in  whose  minds  an  entire  scepticism  with 
regard  to  supernal  agency,  and  a  consequent  reference  of 
every  apparently  su|7ernatural  event  to  natural  causes,  cannot 
but  have  a  dangerous  tendency,  by  removing  the  appointed 
and  universal  sanctions  to  moral  sentiment.  What  word  so 
comfortable  as  ‘  coincidence  *  to  the^  blasphemer,  w  hen  his  pro¬ 
fane  companion  is  struck  dead  with  the  oath  upon  his  tongue! 
How  consoling  to  the  midnight  assassin,  the  thought  that 
neither  God  nor  devil  reared  the  ruddy,  flickering  ghost  that 
torments  his  rest  with  gore  and  groans;  but  tliat  ‘  cerebral  irri- 
^  tation  *,  *  too  much  blood  in  the  head  *,  occasioned  in  fact  the 
ensanguined  vision;  and  that  “He  to  whom  vengeance  be- 
longcth  ”  could  mt  have  employed  or  permitted  spiritual  inter¬ 
ference  for  the  purpose ! 

W  e  are  here  tempted  to  make  room  for  one  or  two  naiTatives 
connected  with  the  subject.  One,  from  Sir  W.  Scott’s  “  Be* 
monology  ”,  is  striking  as  a  fact,  and  w  ill  surely  not  be  w  ithout 
its  use,  if,  instead  of  entering  fruitlessly  into  the  pathology  of 
the  case,  we  humbly  take  it  as  a  practical  lesson  in  rational  me¬ 
taphysics  ;  intended  to  shew  us  that  the  mind  is  a  sulyecU  not 
a  sovereign,  even  amongst  its  own  faculties  and  perceptions; 
which  are  made  the  instruments  of  happiness,  if  such  be  the  will 
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of  God ;  if  otherwise,  of  correction, — humbling  its  vain  pride  of 
rank  in  the  scale  of  beings,  and  its  pride  of  knowledge,  by  the 
mockery  of  strange  imagery,  whose  producing  cause  is  hidden ; 
or  else,  of  severer  punishment,  by  commencing  in  this  life  the 
infliction  of  that  horror  on  the  soul  which  may  perhaps  form 
'  the  chief  part  of  future  retribution.  ^ 

It  was  the  fortune  of  a  medical  gentleman  *,  (knouTi  to  Sir  W. 
Scott,  and  of  whose  veracity  he  gives  suflicient  testimony,)  ‘  to  be 
c;\lled  in  to  attend  the  illness  of  a  jwrsoii  now  long  deceased,  who,  in 
his  life-time,  stood,  as  I  understood,  high  in  a  particular  department  of 
the  law,  which  placed  the  property  of  others  often  at  his  discretion 
and  control,  and  whose  conduct  therefore  being  o|)eiito  public  observa¬ 
tion,  he  had  for  many  years  lK)rne  the  character  of  a  man  of  unusual 
I  steadiness,  gootl  sense,  and  integrity.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  my 
friend’s  visits,  confined  principidly  to  his  sick-room,  sometimes  to  his 
bed,  yet  occasionally  attending  to  business,  and  exerting  his  mind  ap¬ 
parently  with  all  its  usual  strength  and  energy,  to  the  conduct  of  im¬ 
portant  affairs  intrusted  to  him ;  nor  did  there,  to  a  8U])erficial  ob¬ 
server,  ap])ear  any  thing  in  his  conduct,  whilst  so  engaged,  that  could 
argue  vacillation  of  intellect  or  depression  of  mind.  His  outw’ard 
symptoms  of  malady  argued  no  acute,  or  alarming  disease.  But  slow¬ 
ness  of  pulse,  absence  of  app<'tite,  difficulty  of  digestion,  and  constant 
depression  of  spirits,  seemed  to  draw  their  origin  from  some  hidden 
cause,  which  the  patient  was  determined  to  conceal.  The  deep  gloom 
of  the  unfortunate  gentleman, — the  embarrassment  which  he  could 
iH»t  conceal  from  his  friendly  physician, — the  briefness  and  obvious 
restraint  with  which  he  answered  the  interrogatories  of  his  medical 
adviser,  induced  my  friend  to  take  other  methods  for  prosecuting  his 
inquiries.  He  applied  to  the  sufferer’s  family,  to  learn,  if  possible,  the 
cause  of  that  secret  grief  which  was  gnawing  the  heart  and  sucking  the 
life-l)lo(Kl  of  his  unfortunate  patient. 

‘  The  family  being  unable  to  state  or  conjecture  any  circumstances 
which  could  throw  light  on  the  mystery,  the^medical  adviser  resolved 
to  try’  serious  argument  \%’ith  his  patient,  and  at  length  elicited  the  fol¬ 
lowing  confession. 

*  “  You  cannot,  my  dc'ar  friend,  lie  more  conscious  than  I,  that  I 
am  in  the  course  of  dying,  under  the  oppression  of  the  fatal  disi'asc 
which  is  consuming  my  vital  ptiwers  ;  but  neither  can  you  understand 
the  nature  of  my  complaint.” — He  however  proceeded: — "You  re¬ 
member,  doubtless,  the  disease  of  which,  in  the  novel  of  Le  Sage,  the 
Duke  d’Olivarez  is  stated  to  have  died  ?  ” — "  Of  the  idea  ”,  answered 
the  medical  gentleman,  "  that  he  was  haunted  by  an  apparition,  to  the 
actual  existence  of  which  he  gave  no  credit,  but  died  nevertheless,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  overcome  and  heart-broken  by  its  imaginary  presence.”— 
“  I,  my  dearest  doctor  ”,  said  the  sick  man,  "  am  in  that  very  case ; 
Jmd  so  painful  and  abhorrent  is  the  presence  of  the  persecuting  vision, 
that  my  reason  is  totally  inadequate  to  combat  the  effects  of  my  mor¬ 
bid  imagination,  and  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  dying,  a  wasted  victim 
^  an  imaginary  disease. 

*  "  My  visions  commenced  two  or  three  years  since,  and  were  not  at 
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§kni  of  a  terrible  or  very  diMi^reeablo  character.  I  found  mytclf 
barruMM'd  by  the  presence  of  a  large  cat,  which  came  and  disappeared  1 
could  not  exactly  tell  how,  till  the  truth  was  finally  forced  upon  me, 
uud  I  was  coniiR'lled  to  regard  it  us  no  domestic,  household  cat,  but  ae 
a  bubble  of  the  elements,  which  hud  no  existence,  save  in  my  derai^ged 
visual  organs,  or  depruved  inuigination.  Still  1  bad  not  a  positive  ob¬ 
jection  t*»  the  animal.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  rather  a  friend  to  cats, 
and  endured  with  so  much  equauimity  the  presence  of  my  imaginary 
attendant,  that  it  had  become  almost  inditfereut  to  me,  when,  within 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  it  gave  place  to,  and  was  succeeded  by,  t 
spectre  of  a  more  imi>ortaiit  sort,  or  which  at  least  had  a  nmre  im¬ 
posing  appearance.  This  was  uo  other  than  the  apparition  of  a  gen- 
tlcmaii  usher,  dressed  as  if  to  wait  on  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a 
High  Conunissiouer  of  the  Kirk,  or  ivny  other,  who  beam  on  hit 
brow  the  rank  and  stamp  of  delegated  sovereignty. 

'  **  This  personage,  arrayed  in  a  court  dress,  with  bag  and  sword, 
tamboured  waistcoat,  and  chapeau-bras,  glided  beside  me  like  the 
ghost  of  Beau  Xosli ;  and  whether  in  my  own  house,  or  in  another,  as¬ 
cended  the  stairs  before  me,  as  if  to  announce  me  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  sometimes  np)>eared  to  mingle  in  the  comjmny,  though 
it  was  siithcienlly  evident  that  they  were  not  aware  of  his  preseuot, 
and  that  I  alone  uns  sensible  of  the  visionary  honours  which  this  ima¬ 
ginary  b«*ing  seemed  desinius  to  render  me.  But  this  modification  of 
my  disease  also  hiul  its  ap|>ointed  duration.  After  a  few  months,  the 
phuntian  of  the  gentleman-usher  was  seen  no  more,  but  was  succeeded 
by  one,  horrid  to  tlie  sight  and  distressing  to  the  imagination,  being 
uo  other  than  the  image  of  dt*ath  itself — the  apparition  of  a  skcletm. 
Alone,  or  in  company, ”  said  the  wretched  invalid,  the  presence  of 
this  last  phantom  never  quits  me.  1  in  vain  tell  myself,  a  hundred 
times  over,  that  it  is  no  reality,  hut  an  imago  summoned  up  by  the 
morbid  acuteness  of  my  own  exuited  imagination  and  deranged  uigans 
of  sight.  But  what  avail  siicli  refiectioiis,  while  the  emblem  at  once 
and  the  jiresage  of  mortality  is  before  my  eyes,  and  while  I  feel  myself, 
though  in  fancy  only,  the  companion  of  a  ])hantom,  representing  a 
ghivstly  inhabitant  of  the  grave,  whilst  I  yet  breathe  on  earth  I  Science. 
philosoj)liy,  oviMi  religion,  has  no  cure  for  such  a  disorder,  and  I  feel 
t«M»  surely  that  I  shall  die  the  victim,** 

•  The  physician  then  endeavoured  to  disjiel  tlie  illusion  thus.  The 
patient,  then  lying  in  bed,  was  asked,  in  what  part  of  the  ch.-imlicr  he 
couceivLHl  it  to  appear.  Immediately  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  where 
tlio  f  urtaius  are  left  a  little  oj)cn,**  was  the  reply.  “  The  skeleton,  to 
my  thinking,  fills  the  vacant  space.**  The  doctor  then  rose  from  hii 
chair,  aiul  placing  himself  between  the  two  half-drawn  curtains  of  the 
fijot  of  the  Wd,  asked  if  the  spectre  was  still  visible.  “  Not  now, 
cause  ytmr  |>orMm  is  j^lacwl  betwixt  him  and  me,  but  I  observe  hii 
skull  |>ecriDg  abtwc  your  shoulder !  ** 

‘  It  is  added,  that  the  patient  sunk  into  deeper  and  deeper  dejection, 
and  died  in  the  same  distress  of  mind  in  which  he  had  spent  the  latter 
inoutha  of  his  life.’  Dtfuonology,  p.  30. 

€  do  not  at  all  quarrel  with  the  terms  imagination/  ‘disease. 
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*  visual  derangement/  as  applied  to  a  case  6f  this  kind,  becanse 
these  do  not  fit  worse  than  sundry  otlier  keys  which  have  been 
tried  to  unlock  similar  mysteries.  We  object  only  to  the  vaunt, 
ifigs  of  those  who  have  merely  found  an  instrument  which'  turns 
round  and  round  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator,  instead  of  brie 
which  sticks  fast  in  the  wards  at  its  first  insertion.  We  must 
DOW  subjoin  an  anecdote  from  Mr.  Newnham’s  collection. 

'  It  is  stated,  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilkins  dreamed  that  he  paid  a 
visit  to  his  family  at  Abingdon ;  that  he  arrived  in  the  night,  and 
tried  to  obtain  an  entranee  at  the  front  door,  but  in  vain ;  that  he  then 
went  round  to  the  back  door,  and  finding  it  o|)en,  proceeded  up  stairs 
to  his  mother’s  chamber,  and  there  addressed  her ;  mter  this,  lie  awoke, 
and  ])crhaps  would  not  have  thought  a  socoud  time  about  his  dream, 
but  that,  on  the  same  night,  at  the  same  hour,  I\Irs.  Wilkins,  hU  mo* 
ther,  was  awakened  by  some  person  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  entrance 
■  at  the  street  door,  hut  failing  in  doing  so,  she  heard  presently  after- 
'  w*ards,  the  back  door  opened  ;  her  son  came  up  stairs,  and  aifdressed 
i  her  ill  the  words  alluded  to.  So  thoroughly  convinced  wtis  she,  that 
this  was  the  usual  supposed  appearance  of  departed  spirits  to  their 
distant  friends,  that  a  letter  was  written  the  very  next  (lay  to  a  friend 
of  the  Hcv.  J.  Wilkins,  on  the  presumption  that  he  was  ^cad,  to  in- 
i  quire  particulars." 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  party  died  half  a  century  after 
tills  occurrence.  Mr.  N.  adduces  this  case  as  an  established 
fact,  suilicieut  at  oiicc  to  overturn  the  whole  hypothesis  of  spi¬ 
ritual  comniuiiication,  because,  forsooth,  the  death  of  the  party 
dill  not  ensue  ! — But  wherefore  should  it  ?  The  interpretation 
j  was  false,  but  this  cannot  prove  the  vision  lied ;  an  assumption 
1  this  entirely,  but  one  on  which  Mr.  Newnham  grounds  his 
whole  argument  in  the  case.  ‘  For/  says  he,  ‘  if  intended  by 
‘  the  Divine  power  (as  these  circumstances  are  supposed  to  l)c) 
‘  as  notices  or  warnings  of  death, — they  must  be  invariable, 
‘  or  they  cannot  form  a  portion  of  the  moral  government  of  a 
‘  Beiiiii  of  infuiile  or  iiniimtable  truth/ 

‘  Strange  inileeil/  adds  our  Author, — ^  surpassing  strange  would  this 
i  have  been,  if  received  as  a  spiritual  communication,  but  an  kxtha- 
i  ORDINARY  coiNciDKNCE  MERELY,  if  cousidcrcil  08  resulting  from  a 
state  of  cerebral  irritaiiofi,  existing  in  two  individuals  of  the  same 
hiniilv,  with  similar  constitutional  predispositions  at  the  same  time. 
The  fact,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny,  may  have  hap^ned ;  its  circum¬ 
stances  it  may  not  be  easy  to  explain  ;  one  thing,  however,  is  certain 
■^namely,  that  the  supposition  of  coincident  cerebral  irritation  is  /xm- 
s  tible,  while  that  of  a  heavenly  agency  to  produce  a  false  impression, 
j  painful  and  useless,  upon  the  miud,  is  uiiteuablc,  nay,  impossinle.* 
i 

j  We  need  not  trouble  our  readers  with  comments  on  reason- 

I  ing  like  this.  The  specimen  is  surely  conclusive  to  this  point ; 
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that  Mr.  Ncwnham  has  undertaken  a  task  which  is  too  mighty 
for  him ;  but  his  constant  endeavour  to  involve  the  consistency 
of  the  Divine  attributes  in  these  discussions,  forms  an  instance 
at  once  of  pertinacity  and  of  temerity,  which  we  trust  will  be 
viewed  as  a  warning,  not  a  precedent,  by  others.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  case  above  cited  to  observe,  that  the  design  of  the  oc¬ 
currence  might  have  been,  to  strengthen  the  belief  in  a  super¬ 
natural  power,  which  is  the  first  article  in  religious  credence. 
Or,  wc  will  suppose  in  this  case,  that  which  is  certain  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  others,  that  the  Almighty  chose  to  employ  or  permit  cer¬ 
tain  agencies,  without  announcing  His  immediate  or  ultimate  de¬ 
sign  at  all.  With  regard  to  ^  coincidence y  can  only  say, 
that  if  it  can  be  brought  to  bear  as  an  argument  here,  where 
time,  circumstances,  and  words  spoken,  exactly  correspond,  it 
will  apply  to  every  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  can 
affect  a  judicial  verdict.  Nay,  it  may  deprive  Mr.N.  of  all  his  in¬ 
ductions  respecting  the  connexion  of  organic  pathology  with  un¬ 
usual  mcnUil  perceptions.  But  we  leave  the  subject  now  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers.  Let  us  ever  remember,  that  “  God  is 
greater  than  man,  and  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  His  matters;** 
that  he  ‘‘speaks  once,  yea  twice,  yet  man  perceiveth  it  not; — in  a 
dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
men  ;  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed  ;  then  He  openeth  the  ears  of 
men,  and  sealeth  their  instruction,  that  He  may  withdraw  man 
from  his  purpose,  and  hide  pride  from  man.*’ 


Art.  IV.  An  Ilislorical  Atlas  ;  in  a  Series  of  JMaps  of  the  World  u 
known  at  different  Periods ;  constructed  upon  an  uniform  Scale, 
and  coloured  according  to  the  political  Changes  of  each  Period: 
uccoui^HUiied  by  a  Narrative  of  tne  leading  Events  exhibited  in  the 
Maps:  forming  together  a  General  View  of  Universal  History 
from  the  Creation  to  a.d.  1828.  By  Edward  Quin,  IVf.A.,  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  &c.  Rpyal  4to.  Price  3/.  IOj.  half- 
bound.  London,  1830. 

are  comparatively  few  persons,  even  among  the  well 
^  educated,  who  have  any  correct  notions  of  general  history. 
A  history  of  Greece,  another  of  Rome,  and  perhaps  a  third  of 
England,  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  school-boy,  with  or 
without  maps.  If  with  maps,  these  are  drawn  each  upon  a  dif¬ 
ferent  scale,  and  relate  to  a  different  period,  so  as  to  mislead 
almost  ns  much  as  they  inform.  In  many  atlasses,  Greece  and 
Persia  are  shewn,  the  one  on  a  scale  of  20  miles  to  an  inch, 
the  other  on  a  scale  of  200 ;  so  that  no  correct  idea  can  be 
formeil  of  their  relative  magnitude.  As  to  the  works  professing 
to  be  introductions  to  general  history  and  outlines  of  history, 
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jiotiiing  can  be  less  inviting,  or  more  perplexing  to  the  under^ 
sUiuling  and  memory  of  young  persons,  tnan  such  meagre  com- 
|)ciuliums.  The  best  works  of  the  kind  are  useful  chiefly  os  re¬ 
capitulations  of  history,  and  are  quite  unfit  for  the  perusal  of 
|)ersons  who  have  not  been  initiated  into  the  study  of  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  words  *  Universal  History,^  seen  on  the 
backs  of  a  whole  rank  of  folios,  seem  to  be  inscrilk'd  in  tetrorem 
to  warn  every  reader  from  the  ho|)eless  enterprise  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  so  interminable  a  subject. 

Wilkinson's  *  Allots  Clussica  is  an  admirable  help  to  the  study 
of  ancient  history.  It  comprehends  at  once  ^  sacred,  ccclcsias- 

*  tical,  ancient,  and  historical  geography ',  and  exhibits  the  va¬ 
rious  subdivisions  of  the  countries  at  diflferent  eras,  laid  down 
with  great  accuracy  according  to  the  best  authorities.  This 
useful  work  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers :  if  not,  it 
deserves  to  be.  Still,  such  an  Atlas  is  neither  designed  nor 
adapted  to  give  of  itself  a  complete  or  distinct  view  of  the  great 
political  changes  in  human  society.  The  plan  of  the  present 
work  is  wholly  different,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware  as  novel 
as  it  is  ingenious.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  maps  exhibiting 
the  state  of  the  known  \vorld  at  twenty  diflerent  periods.  In 
each  map,  the  same  scale  is  preserved,  and  the  same  territory  is 
always  to  be  found  occupying  the  same  part  and  proportion  of 
the  map,  the  shifting  boundaries  of  empire  being  indicated  by 
the  changes  of  colour ;  but,  as  only  a  small  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe  was  known  to  the  ancients,  the  appearance  of  a  cloud 
is  brought  over  the  skirts  of  the  map,  so  as  to  present,  at  each 
period,  only  the  known  countries ;  and  the  size  of  the  map  is 
thus  gradually  enlarged  as  the  limits  of  the  known  w'orld  is  ex¬ 
tended,  while  the  scale  is  still  the  same.  By  this  contrivance, 

*  each  successive  map  combines  both  the  geography  and  history 
‘  of  the  age  to  which  it  refers ;  exhibiting  by  its  extent,  the 

*  boundaries  of  the  known  world,  and,  by  its  colours,  the  re- 

‘  spective  empires  into  which  that  world  w'as  distributed.'  In 
other  w'ords,  these  maps  may  be  said  to  illustrate  at  once  the 
history  of  geography,  and  the  geography  of  history.  For 
geographical  purposes,  they  are  of  course  on  too  small  a  scale 
to  l^  of  much  service,  but  the  work  is  not  designed  to  super¬ 
sede  larger  maps,  and  its  dimensions  are  quite  sufficient  to  in¬ 
dicate  with  clearness  the  shifting  limits  of  empire.  i 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  mt^ing  the  plan  intelligible  to  our 
readers,  we  need  add  little  to  shew  how  admirably  it  is  adapted 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  history  to  young  persons.  No  vietnoria 


*  Wc  sj)eak  with  some  reserve,  not  having  seen  Major  Bell's  his- 
tuiical  maps. 
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technica  can  be  equal  to  lessons  presented  in  a  fotm  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  impress  even  the  imagination  ;  for  these  maps  hare 
almost  the  interest  of  a  picture,  and  the  changes  they  present, 
resemble  the  shifting  of  a  dramatic  scene.  The  first  seven 
|>eriods  are  prior  to  the  Christian  era ;  viz.  that  of  the  Exodus ; 
the  Foundation  of  Rome ;  the  Empire  of  Cyrus ;  the  Empire  of 
Alexander ;  the  Divided  Macedonian  Empire ;  the  Rise  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;  the  Augustan  period.  The  first  map,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Deluge,  might  as  well  have  been  omitted.  Indeed,  the 
propriety  of  furnishing  it,  we  are  told,  was  a  matter  of  hesitation. 
It  is  objectionable  as  being  calculated  to  mislead.  That  the 
garden  of  Eden  was  in  Mesopotamia,  is  an  absurd  notion  which 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  exploded.  The  most. consummate 
ignorance  could  alone  have  given  rise  to  such  a  supposition.  If 
any  stress  could  be  laid  upon  the  names  of  the  four  rivers  men¬ 
tioned  in  Gen.  ii.  11.,  the  sources,  not  the  lower  course  and 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  must  guide  us  to  the  region ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  Reland  would  place  Eden  in  Armenia,  where  the  Cyrus 
and  the  Araxes  may  pass  for  the  other  two  rivers.  Epiphanius, 
however,  informs  us,  that  the  Pihon  is  the  Indus  or  Ganges, 
which  he  supposed  to' be  the  same  river;  and  the  Gihon  is  the 
Nile!  Major  Wilford  finds  the  exact  topography  of  Eden  in 
the  district  of  Hamiynn  in  the  ancient  Bactriana.  The  Deluge 
must  be  supposed  to  have  somewhat  altered  the  climate  and  the 
character  of  the  country.  Others  have  fixed  on  Cashineer,  the 
land  of  roses,  as  the  true  site  of  Eden.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  Mr.  (Juin  should  refer  to  these  conflicting  conjectures, 
all  alike  visionary  and  unprofitable ;  but  he  should  have  avoided 
countenancing  a  gross  geographical  blunder.  lie  ought  also  to 
have  ail  verted  to  the  important  dilFerence  of  o])inion  among  the 
best  chronologists,  founded  on  the  text  of  the  Samaritan  I’enta- 
teuch,  as  to  the  date  of  the  Deluge.  Again  :  that  Mount  Ararat 
is  in  Armenia,  is  unquestionable;  but  that  the  Ark  rested  upon 
what  is  now  called  Ararat,  is  neither  certain  nor  probable.  Once 
more ;  that  the  nations  of  Asia  arc  derived  from  Shein,  those  of 
Europe  from  Japhet,  and  those  of  Africa  from  Ham,  is  a  fable 
about  as  respectable  as  that  the  three  Sons  of  Saturn  had  for 
their  respective  portions,  the  upper  world,  the  sea,  and  the  in¬ 
fernal  region.  We  had  always  supposed  that  the  Medes,  the 
Turkish  tribes,  the  Tatars,  &c.  had  been  Asiatic  nations ;  and 
that  there  was  tolerable  evidence  of  the  derivation  of  all  the 
European  and  African  races  from  Asia,  agreeably  to  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  strongly  recommend  to 
the  Proprietors  of  this  Atlas  to  cancel  a  leaf  which  can  only 
convey  an  unfavourable  impression  as  to  the  execution  of  the 
subsequent  portions  of  the  work. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  speak  very  highly  of  the  account  given 
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of  the  second  and  third  periods.  India  was  not  and  could  not 
be  then  unknown,  since,  as  early  as  b.  c.  1780,  we  find  Arabian 
caravans  transporting  to  Egypt  the  rich  articles  of  the  Indian 
traile.  The  ancient  history  both  of  Egypt  and  of  Persia  ought 
to  have  been  illustrated  by  more  distinct  and  authentic  informa¬ 
tion.  The  work,  however,  improves  as  we  proceed.  The  early 
history  of  Rome  is  of  course  not  according  to  Niebuhr;  but  we 
now  approach  the  confines  of  authentic  written  history.  The 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  |>eriods,  exhibiting  the  Empire  of 
Constantine,  the  Divided  Empire  at  the  dose  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tur}',  and  the  subversion  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  fifth, 
complete  what  is  usually  termed  ancient  history.  The  next  four, 
beginning  with  the  kingdom  of  Charlemagne,  and  tenmnatmg 
with  that  of  Jenghis  Khan,  illustrate  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  sixteenth  period  first  opens  to  view  the  New  World. 
The  seventeenth  exhibits  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  The  eighteenth  is  dated  IG60;  the  nineteenth,  h78S; 
the  twentieth  shews  the  empire  of  Napoleon  in  its  greatest  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  the  last  delineates  the  world  in  its  present  political 
aspect. 

Of  the  historical  sketches  of  the  modem  periods,  we  arc  happy 
to  be  able  to  report,  that  they  are  concise,  well-written,  and,  so 
far  as  we  have  examined  them,  correct;  comprising  a  vast 
mass  of  information  which  it  must  have  cost  Mr.  Quin  no  small 
pains  to  collect  and  arrange.  Upon  the  whole,  the  work  strongly 
recommends  itself  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  got  up 
with  great  neatness,  will  be  found  very  useful  and  convenient  to 
general  readers  for  the  purposes  of  reference,  and  forms  an  ad¬ 
mirable  basis  for  a  course  of  historical  lectures  or  private  study. 
We  ho{>e  that  the  work  will  obtain  the  success  which  it  merits. 


Art.  V. — 1.  The  History  of  Chemistry,  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D., 
F.R. S.E.  Vol.  I.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  360.  Price  5/.  Iiondon. 
18:10. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Bihle.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Vol.  1. 

Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  382.  Price  6/.  London.  1830. 

3.  The  History  of  France,  By  £.  E.  Crowe.  Vol.  I.  Foolscap  8vo. 
pp.  382.  Price  Gi.  London.  1830. 

^HE  first  and  second  of  these  publications  belong  to  the  scries 
^  of  the  National  Library,  published  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.  The  third  forms  part  of  Dr, 
Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  We  have  placed  them  together, 
notwithstanding  their  want  of  similarity  in  subject,  because  we 
really  cannot  afford  them  an  article  apiece.  wTiat  with  the 
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monthlies  and  the  annuals,  our  resources  are  liardly  pressed. 
We  have  no  sooner  cleared  away  one  collection,  than  another  and 
another  still  succeeds,  while,  at  the  present  season  of  the  year, 
their  accumulation  becomes  a  sort  of  decuman  wave,  sweeping 
idl  before  it  in  its  noisy  and  multitudinous  rush. 

We  are  very  willing  to  admit,  that  the  prevalent  system  of 
summaries  and  abridgements,  may  not  be  without  its  use,  though 
we  are  apprehensive  of  its  excess.  It  has  become  almost  ne¬ 
cessary,  that  the  immense  outstanding  stock  of  floating  and  va¬ 
grant  literature  should  be  submitted  to  some  process  of  concen¬ 
tration  for  the  use  of  that  large  and  craving  body  know  n  by  the 
name  of  general  readers.  Something  more  in  detail  than  a 
mere  analysis,  and  less  minute  than  original  iiupiiry,  seems  to 
1)0  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  supply  is,  at  least,  adequate  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  without  misgivings,  lest 
there  may  be  in  all  this,  a  tendency  to  the  superseding  of  legiti- 
mate  labour  by  the  introduction  of  mere  machinery,— of  manual, 
rather  than  mental  operation.  Doth  might  be  advantageously 
combined ;  and  in  most  of  the  dillerent  speculations  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  there  have  been  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  ellicacy  of  this  combination.  We  may  make  our 
meaning  somewhat  clearer  by  referring  to  example.  A  writer 
who  should  set  about  an  original  and  elaborate  history  of 
France,  would  of  course  go  back  to  primary  authorities,  and 
make  vigorous  application  to  Dorn  Boucjnet,  the  Coulumiers^ 
and  all  the  various  sources  from  which  the  streams  of  history 
have  been  derived.  But  this  work  of  derivation  has  been  al¬ 
ready  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  men  of  high  talent 
and  consnicuous  industry ;  and,  although  an  independent  in- 
c|nirer  will  not  he  satisfied  with  intermediate  information,  yet, 
an  author  whose  object  is  only  to  ascertain  and  communicate 
what  has  been  already  ellected,  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the 
copious  reservoirs  into  which  his  able  and  more  diligent  prede¬ 
cessors  have  already  conducted  the  diflerent  channels  of  infor¬ 
mation.  To  say  nothing  of  former  writers,  there  have  been 
within  our  own  time,  men  of  great  ability,  impartial  and  philo¬ 
sophical  investigators,  such  as  Daru,  De  Barante,  the  brothers 
Thierry,  Guizot,  who  have  brought  together  a  great  mass  of 
well-sifted  and  skilfully  disposed  materials ;  and  from  these  men 
and  others  scarcely  inferior,  might  be  obtained  enough  of  fact 
and  comment  to  furnish  out  an  exceedingly  valuable  history  of 
France.  lUit,  if  some  idle  or  unambitious  operative  w’ere  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  himself  with  the  manipulation  of  Sismondfs  Jlistoire  des 
HrattfaiSf  excellent  as  is  that  work,  its  substitute  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  insipid  and  unsatisfactory.  Yet,  such  is  the  sort  of 
manufacture  which  we  arc  in  danger  of  purcluising,  when  we  go 
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to  market  for  abstracts  and  compendiums;  especially  when  th^ 
article  has  been  executed  to  order,  and  peremptorily  within  a 
given  time.  One  reasonable  security,  however,  against  this 
disappointment,  may  be  found  in  the  respectable  names  offered 
as  guarantees,  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  series  recently  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and,  considering  the  difficulties  which  must  have  pre¬ 
sented  themselves,  w’c  are  really  astonished  at  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  endeavours  to  provide  both  skilfully  and  at¬ 
tractively  for  the  general  demand. 

We  hasten  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  applying,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  the  preceding  illustration  to  the  History 
of  France,  now  in  our  hand.  While  we  do  not  suppose  that 
Mr.  Crowe  has  buried  himself  in  dusty  records,  or  had  con¬ 
stant  recourse  to  remote  sources,  we  see  no  reason  to  impute 
negligence  or  deficiency  in  such  investigations  as  might  fairly  be 
expected  from  him.  He  has  producecl  a  useful  and  interesting 
manual,  written  w’ith  spirit,  though  not  without  occasional  vio¬ 
lations  of  taste.  He  seems,  for  instance,  rather  fond  of  allite¬ 
ration  ;  an  artifice  altogether  unsuited  to  grave  and  sober  nar¬ 
rative.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  work  we  are  informed,  that 
the  Christian  Church  ‘  held  itself  aloft  and  alive,' — a  jingling 
surplusage  of  information,  since  it  should  seem  that  whatever  is 
able  to  hold  itself  aloft,  gives  tolerable  evidence  of  being  alive. 
We  have,  moreover,  found  a  few  symptoms  of  haste ;  such  as 
at  page  128,  where  the  Count  D’Armagnac  is  twice  called 
Count  Armagnac,  through  inattention  to  the  very  nature  of 
French  titles.  We  have  adverted  to  these  minor  points,  be¬ 
cause  we  think  Mr.  Crow  e  worth  criticism  ;  and  with  the  same 
purpose  of  stimulating  him  to  more  vigorous  exertion,  w  e  would 
suggest  to  him  the  expediency  of  distinctness  in  all  points  con¬ 
nected  with  military  tactics.  The  great  lines  of  strategy,  and 
the  decisive  manoeuvres  of  battle,  may  be  clearly  indicated  with¬ 
in  brief  compass,  w’hen  the  main  details  are  significantly  given ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  technical  precision,  there  is  always  dan¬ 
ger  of  obscurity  and  error.  These  observations  are  not  made 
in  depreciation  of  the  book,  for  it  is  the  best  English  manual  of 
French  history  that  we  are  acquainted  with ;  but  there  are'^ 
other  volumes  to  come,  and  a  few  friendly  hints  may  contribute 
to  their  improvement. 

Mr.  Gleig’s  History  of  the  Bible  is,  so  far  as  we  have  traced 
the  connexion,  a  well  executed  abridgement  of  his  father’s  ex-‘ 
cellent,  but  rather  cumbrous  edition  of  Stackhouse’s  valuable 
work.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  a  security  that  due  regard 
has  been  had  to  the  proper  sources  of  information,  in  the  as¬ 
surance  ‘  that  neither  labour  nor  research  have  (has)  been  spared 
*  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  the 
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*  reading  and  inquiring  public.'  It  is  a  useful  compendium,  and 
stands  a  fair  chance  for  popularity. 

Dr.  Thomson’s  History  of  Chemistry  is,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  its  compulsory  brevity,  just  such  a  work  as  we  have 
long  wished  to  see,  on  this  particular  subject.  Simple,  yet 
scientific,  an  attentive  perusal  will  make  it  clear  to  an  intelligent 
reader,  whether  versed  or  not  in  the  practiced  part  of  chemistry. 
The  history  of  the  science  is  connected  with  the  lives  of  its 
most  eminent  professors,  in  a  way  which  blends  technical  and 
historical  instruction  with  the  attractions  of  biography.  The 
first  chapter  contains  a  clear  and  interesting  history  of  Alchemy. 
The  second  gives  an  able  view  of  the  extent  of  chemical  know¬ 
ledge  possessed  by  the  ancients.  From  this  portion  of  the  vo¬ 
lume,  we  shall  extract  the  account  of  the  celebrated  Vasa  Mur- 
r/tina,  somewhat  abridged. 

‘  Tlie  Romans  obtained  from  the  East,  and  particularly  from  Egypt, 
a  set  of  vesst'ls  which  they  distinguished  by  the  name  of  vasa  mnr- 
rhina,  and  which  w'cre  held  by  them  in  very  high  estimation.  They 
were  never  larger  than  to  he  capable  of  containing  from  about  thirty, 
six  to  f<»rty  cubic  inches.  One  of  the  largest  size  cost,  in  the  time  of 

Rliny,  about  .  The  first  six  ever  stnin  in  Rome  were 

sent  bv  Rompey,  from  the  treasures  of  Mithridates . In 

Nero’s  time,  they  began  to  be  nsed  by  private  persons  ;  and  were  so 
ninch  coveted,  that  IVtronins,  the  favourite  of  that  tynint,  l)cing  or- 
deml  for  execution,  and  c<»nceiving  that  his  death  was  ounng  to  a 
wish  of  Nero  to  gt»t  possession  of  a  vessel  of  this  kind  which  he  had, 
broke  the  vessel  in  ]>ieces,  in  order  to  prevent  Nero  from  gaining  his 
object.' 

Of  these  vases,  there  were  two  sorts ;  one  inferior,  from 
I^gypt,  supposed  to  have  been  an  imitative  preparation  of  com¬ 
mon  glass ;  tlie  other,  genuine,  manufactured  from  a  rare  stone, 
found  in  Partbia  and  other  Asiatic  countries.  Much  learning 
and  ingenuity  have  been  employed  in  the  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  precise  fpiality  of  these  liighly  prized  works  of  nature  and 
art,  but  all  of  them  objectionable,  until  the  ingenious  suggestion 
of  Baron  Born,  which,  as  adopted  by  Dr.  Thomson,  we  shaH 
give  below.  Some  persons  bad  sup])osed  that  they  were 
moulded  of  a  kind  of  gum  ;  others,  that  glass  or  shells  supplied 
the  material.  Cardan  and  Scaliger  proposed  porcelain :  ob¬ 
sidian  had  its  a<lvocates ;  Chinese  fgure-stone  was  put  forward 
as  A  candidate :  and  sardonyx  had  the  authority  of  WinckeU 
mann. 

‘  It  is  clear  that  the  value  of  these  vessels  depended  on  theif  site* 
Small  wesstda  bore  but  a  small  price,  while  that  of  large  vessels  was 
very  high ;  this  shews  us  that  it  must  have  been  difhcult  to  procure  a 
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hluck  of  the  stone  out  of  which  they  were  cut,  of  a  sise  sufficiently 
great  to  make  a  large  vessel. 

*  These  vessels  were  so  soft  that  an  impression  might  be  made  upon 
them  w  ith  the  teeth  :  for  Pliny  relates  the  story  of  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  w'ho  drank  out  of  one,  and  was  so  enamoured  with  it,  that  he 
bit  pieces  out  of  the  lip  of  the  oup.  And,  what  is  singular,  the  value 
of  the  cup,  so  far  from  being  injured  by  this  abrasurc,  wtis  augmented. 

It  is  clear  from  this,  that  the  matter  of  these  vessels  was  neither  rock- 
crystal,  apite,  nor  any  precious  stone  w'hatever,  all  of  which  are  too' 
bard  to  admit  of  an  impression  from  the  teeth  of  a  man. 

*  The  lustre  was  vitreous  to  such  a  degree  that  the  name  vitrnm 
;  murrhinum  was  given  to  the  artificial  fabric  in  Egypt.  The  splendour 
g  was  n(»t  very  great. 

^  *  The  colours,  from  their  depth  and  richness,  W’ere  what  gave  theso 

vessids  their  value,  and  excited  admiration.  The  principal  colours 
I  wore  ])urple  and  white,  disposed  in  undulating  bands,  and  usually  se- 
I  parated  by  a  third  band,  in  which  the  two  colours  being  mixed,  as- 
'  ‘  suuied  the  tint  of  flame. 

'  Perfect  transparency  was  considere<l  as  a  defect ;  they  were  merely 
I  trauslucent.  Some  s])eciinen8,  and  they  w'ere  the  most  value<l,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  play  of  colour  like  the  niinliow :  Pliny  stiys  they  were  very 
i  coiiiuKuily  spotted  with  salcsy  verrucivque  non  eminentest  sed  ut  in  cor- 

I})orc  cliam  plcrumque  sesxiles.  This,  no  doubt,  refers  to  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  grains  of  pyrites,  antimony,  galena,  &c.  which  were  often  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  substances  of  w  hich  the  vessels  were  made. 

‘  Such  are  all  the  facts  respecting  the  rasa  murrhina  to  be  found  iu 
the  wTitings  of  the  ancients ;  they  all  apply  to  Fluor  Spar,  and  to  no¬ 
thing  else  ;  but  to  it  they  apply  so  accurately  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  they  were  in  reality  vessels  of  fluor  spar,  similar  to  thotie  at  pro« 
sent  made  in  Derbyshire.* 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Arabians  occupies  the  third  chapter. 
This  is  followed  by  the  analysis,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  Para- 
celsiau  vagaries,  and  by  a  sumiiuiry  of  the  doctrines  of  Van 
Helmont  and  the  latro-chemists.  Chapter  VI.  relates  to 
metallurgy ;  and  the  following  section  to  the  labours  of  the 
chemists  w  ho  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  chapter  on  Chemical  Theories,  contains  a  re¬ 
markably  clear  estposition  of  the  ingenious  system,  suggested  by 
Beecher,  and  perfected  by  Stahl,  at  one  time  universally  pre¬ 
valent  as  the  Phlogistic  theory.  The  ninth  and  last  ebap^  of 
this  first  portion  of  a  work  much  wanted,  and  thus  far  skilfully) 
executed,  relates  to  our  own  country,  and  cloees  with  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Cavendish.  The  next  volume  wilh  of  ooureef  include 
the  splendid  era  of  Lavoisier  and  the  French  school  of  our  own, 
day,  together  with  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  illustrious 
Davy,  and  the  companions  of  his  labours  and  his  fame.  ^  ^ 

A  well-executed  portrait  of  Dr.  Black  is  prefixed  to  this 
teresting  volume* 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Italy,  A  Poem.  Bv  Stiniuel  Rogers,  pp.  291.  Small 
8vo.  Price  2ij.  London.  itoO. 

2.  The  Tourist  in  Italy,  By  Tliomas  Roscoe.  lllustruted  from  Draw¬ 
ings  by  S.  Prout,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (Liindscaj>e  Annual  for  1881.) 
Small  ovo.  Price  1/.  Is,  in  morocco. 

*  T  T  A  L Y  ’  has  been  too  long  before  the  public  to  claim 
'  detailed  criticism  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  we  have 
taken  it  up  merely  that  we  may  indulge  ourselves  with  a  brk‘f 
description  of  the  highly  ornamented  edition  which  lies  on  our 
table.  The  poem  itself  is  a  clever  and  gentlemanly  production, 
exhibiting  a  highly  refined  taste,  a  mind  richly  imbued  witli 
classic  and  historic  lore,  and  much  skill  in  the  management  of 
easy  ami  fluent  blank  verse.  But  even  were  it  of  a  higlier  order 
of  composition,  it  would  be  in  some  danger  of  being  overlooked 
amid  the  glow  of  pictorial  beauty  which  invests  it  with  an  over- 
lowering  charm.  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  dilettante  of  the  first  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  we  wish  that  some  small  portion  of  his  fine  discrimi¬ 
nation  could  be  communicated  to  the  publishers  and  editors  of 
the  innumerahle  works  of  art  which  arc  thickening  upon  us  to 
suilbcaiion.  We  seem  to  have  little  choice  but  between  insipidi¬ 
ties  and  total  failures;  and,  to  do  the  public  justice,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  is  given  to  the  latter.  Mr.  R.*s  discretion  is  shewn  in 
playing  a  sure  game, — Stothard  and  Turner  against  the  oi  toxxo) 
— a  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier.  He  began  with  Stothard ;  he 
then  filled  up  tlie  blank  spaces  and  ‘  tablets  of  his  Memory  *, 
with  rich  engraved  vignettes,  still  by  Stothard ;  next,  he  pro¬ 
vided  against  the  wear  of  copi>er,  by  employing  wood,  in  those 
exauisite  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Stothard  and  Clennel,  which 
make  the  later  editions  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  gems  of  art. 
Now  comes,  as  have  heard  it  aptly  designated,  the  ‘  Gem  of 
‘  gems,*  carrying  the  connexion  of  picture  with  poetry  to  somc- 
iliing  not  far  short,  we  imagine,  of  absolute  perfection.  Everything 
is  good,  from  the  Scaramouch,  copied  from  the  Gobbi  of  Cal- 
lot,  to  Turners  Passage  of  the  Alps,  with  Hannibal  and  his 
arcliery,  and  to  that  noble  invention  of  Stothard's,  the  Tomb  of 
Foscari,  with  its  massive  arch,  its  recumbent  statue,  and  its 
armed  guardians.  But,  amid  general  excellence,  Acre  are,  be¬ 
sides  the  fine  subjects  just  mentioned,  some  of  more  distinguish¬ 
ed  beauty,  and  we  shall  pass  slightly  through  the  volume,  in¬ 
dividualising  as  we  go. 

The  journey  commences  with  twro  pretty  views  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  and  that  of  the  Four  Cantons,  with  the  chapel  of 
William  Tell,  whose  hallowed  name  the  entire  lake  ought  to 
bear.  Then  come  the  Pont  St.  Maurice,  and  two  noble  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  St.  Bernard  Hospice^  one  near,  the  other 
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at  a  ilistaiice,  with  two  of  its  inmates  bearing  a  body  just  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  snow.  Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps  succeeds,  ami 
two  beautiful  views  of  Aosta  and  Martigny  come  next  in  order, 
followed  i>y  a  magical  sun-lit  picture  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  with 
boats  and  palaces.  V  enice  and  the  Hucentnur,  by  Turner ;  St. 
Mark’s  Place  and  the  funeral  of  a  Doge,  from  Titian ;  St. 
Mark’s  Church  and  a  Tournament,  from  Stothard what  a 
combination  of  magnificence  and  genius !  The  house  and 
tomb  of  Petrarch,  by  Prout,  from  the  Lnndscat)e  Annual. 
Turner  again,  with  a  distant  sight  of  Florence,  from  llakewelfs 
Italy.  A  Corfiic  in  the  Medici  palace,  by  (’aptain  Batty,  nrore 
to  our  taste  than  his  general  choice  or  management  of  subjects. 
Galileo’s  Villa,  by  moonlight,  poetically  decorated  with  the  in¬ 
signia  of  star-gazing.  There  are  two  other  *  glimpaes  of  the 
moon’  with  fine  architectural  scenery;  one,  the  Villa  Madama; 
the  other,  a  Festival  with  lighted  halls  and  gleaming  w'indows. 
Uorne,  its  Campagua,  its  Forum,  its  bridge  and  castle  of  8t. 
Angelo.  Perugia,  glowing  in  suii-light,  with  ruins  and  trees  in 
the  fore-ground.  A  glorious  view  of  an  Alpine  pass,  comprising 
in  a  space  of  about  three  inches  by  two,  banditti,  torrents,' 
bridges,  trees,  rocks,  mountain  roads,  buttressed  by  massive  ma¬ 
sonry — the  Iliad  in  a  nut-sbell.  The  Bay  of  Naples;  the 
temples  of  Pa'stum ;  AmalR;  follow.  This  grand  series  is 
closed  by  a  delightful  view  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  w  ith  a  superb 
fore-ground  of  arches,  terraces,  and  balustrades.  All  these, 
with  the  exceptions  noted,  are  from  the  drawings  of  Turner. 

Now  comes  the  venerable  and  admirable  Stothard,  retaining  in 
old  age,  tlic  grace  and  elasticity  of  youth — rriula  riridisque  S€- 
fieclus.  We  shall  not  go  through  the  variety  of  subjects  here 
illustrated  by  bis  inventive  mind  and  his  ready  hand.  There 
are  two  or  three  of  his  Boccaccio  scenes, — ladies  and*  cavaliers 
feasting  and  dancing,  touched  in  his  own  unrivalled  way:— 
*  Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he.*  Then  there  are 
some  small  concerns ;  a  boy  playing  on  his  guitar  to  a  groupe 
of  beautiful  Italian  girls ;  a  couple  of  monks  on  nudes ;  the  pil¬ 
grim’s  return ;  all  marked  with  the  same  light  and  graceful 
pencil.  Children  on  the  sea-shore ;  the  Death  of  llaftael ; 
Taking  the  V^eil ;  Ginevra;  tlic  Brides  of  Venice;— but  we 
must  stop,  adding  only  that  there  are  several  copies  of  vases ; 
some,  we  suppose,  original  designs,  others  from  celebrated  an¬ 
tiques.  And  all  these  are  vignettes— little  things  scarcely 
bigger  than  a  watch-paper,  yet  as  full  of  expression  as  if  they 
Riled  out  an  acre  of  canvas. 

Of  Mr.  Iloscoe’s  second  volume  of  the  Tourist  in  Italy,  we 
liave  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  fully  equal  to  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  anil  that  it  is  ouv  favourite  among  all  tlie  Annuals. 

VO!..  IV.  —  N.s.  3  c 
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have  tirst  ten  Venetian  views.  Among  them  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  view  of  8t.  Mark's  Place,  looking  from  the  western  end, 
np  the  fine  architectural  avenue  that  is  terminated  by  the 
inoM{iie>like  front  of  St.  Mark's  Church  with  its  huge  l^lfry, 
while  a  glimpse  of  the  old  Doge's  palace  is  caught  between  the 
1  ^impanile  and  the  range  of  buildings  on  the  southern  side.  A 
view  of  the  interior  of  this  singular  edifice,  forms  the  frontis¬ 
piece  to  the  volume,  and  conveys  a  good  idea  of  its  cavern-like 
architecture  itiul  gorgeous  decorations.  Another  view,  taken 
apparently  from  the  portico  of  the  church,  takes  in  the  Cam- 
|)anile  with  the  beautiful  loggia  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  looks 
obliqufdy  down  the  Piazzetta,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
noble  architectural  elevation  of  the  Mint  and  I/ibrary.  There 
is  also  a  welkinanuged  view  of  the  Piazzetta,  looking  down  the 
Broglio  or  Arcade  under  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  across  the 
paved  area  to  the  opposite  buildings,  while,  through  the  pillars 
of  the  arcade,  a  glimpse  is  caught  of  one  of  the  magnificent 
granite  columns  on  the  quay.  In  the  first  view  in  the  volume, 
the  spectator  looks  across  tne  port,  to  the  ‘  State  entrance 'of 
A’enice,  where  these  two  columns  are  seen  at  the  edge  of  the 
Piazzetta;  with  the  Ducal  Pidaccy  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  the 
Prison  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Library,  surmounted  by  the 
Belfry  on  the  other;  St.  Mark's  Church  being  just  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  opening.  The  Balbi  Palace,  Titian's  house,  the 
Street  over  the  Rialto,  Lord  Byron’s  Palace,  and  the  Dogann 
with  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  are  the  other 
subjects.  But  V  enice  is  still  far  from  being  exhausted  ;  and  we 
should  he  glad  to  see  illustrated  by  Mr.  Prout's  admirable 
pencil,  the  Redentore  and  some  of  the  other  boasted  produc¬ 
tions  of  Palladio. 

We  have  next  ten  views  of  Rome.  1.  A  distinct  view  of  the 
City.  5.  The  Bridge  and  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  with  St.  Peter’s 
and  the  V  atican,  .‘k  The  Aventine  Mount,  from  the  Ponte 
Rotto.  4.  The  Fountains  and  Part  of  the  Colonnades  of  St. 
Peter's.  5.  The  Temple  of  IVace.  (>.  The  Forum,  looking 
towards  the  Capitol.  7.  The  Temple  of  V  esta  and  house  of 
Rienzi*  8.  The  Temple  of  Mars.  1).  Temple  of  Pallas.  (Fron¬ 
tispiece.)  10.  The  Borghese  Palace  from  the  Gardens.  The 
subjects  of  tlie  remaining  six  are; — Rimini;  Tivoli;  Civita 
Castellana;  Falls  of  Tend  ;  Bridge  at  Narni ;  and  the  Lake 
and  Town  of  Lugo.  These  subjects  speak  for  themselves. 
The  general  selection  is  excellent.  Of  the  specific  merit  of  the 
engravings,  \vc  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  give  our 
opinion. 

With  regard  to  the  literary  part,  we  have  to  repeat  tlie  com¬ 
plaint,  that  it  often  affords  us  little  or  no  distinct  illustration  of 
the  objects.  In  one  instance,  Mr.  Roscoc  has  fallen  into  an 
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error.  He  states,  that  ‘  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  is  situated  t)n 
*  one  side  of  the  Piazza  di  San  IVlarco*;  and  the  engraving 
which  (in  our  copy  at  least)  faces  tlie  article,  shews  us  the  Pi¬ 
azza.  The  Library  is  in  the  Piazzettn,  and  the  plate  which 
bears  that  title  was  evidently  intended  for  this  article;  whereas 
we  find  it  misplaced  at  p.  85.  With  this  exception,  wc  have 
little  fault  to  find.  Mr.  Hoscoe  has  shewn  his  tact  and  taste  in 
the  compilation  of  a  very  agreeable  olio  of  historical  sketch, 
biographical  anecdote,  romantic  narrative,  and  to|)ogra|)hical 
description.  He  has  evidently  made  .strict  historical  accuracy 
a  subordinate  consideration,  or  he  would  not  have  introduced 
some  stories  and  statements  of  an  apocryphal  nature,  lint  va¬ 
ried,  desultory,  lively,  and  amusing,  the  volume  is  adapted  to 
gnitify  the  eye  and  the  fancy ;  and  elaboration  wouhl  not  lia%'e 
eiilianccd  its  popular  attractions.  As  a  specimen  of  the  letter- 
]>ress,  wc  cannot  do  better  than  extract  the  following  particulars 
relating  to  Lord  liyron’s  residence  in  Venice. 

*  Ilis  residence  at  Venice  was  farfnmi  wntrihntiiig  to  his  happiness. 
It  brought  out  the  worst  parts  of  his  character.  The  society  of  the 
place  stimulated  his  vanity  and  egotism,  while  its  pleasures  roused  and 
kept  awake  this  s])irit  of  dissipation.  He  expressed  tot’apinin  Med- 
w'in,  in  strong  language,  the  painful  remembrances  to  which  his  Ve¬ 
netian  residence  gave  rise.  “  I  asked  him  about  Venice.  *  Venice  !  ’  said 
lie,  ‘  1  deU*st  every  recollection  of  the  place,  the  people,  and  my  pur¬ 
suits.  1  tliere  mixed  again  in  society,  trod  again  the  old  round  of  con¬ 
versaziones,  Ixdls,  and  concerts  ;  was  every  night  ut  tlie  0{)era,  u  con¬ 
stant  frecpienter  of  the  Kidotto  during  the  Vuruival,  and,  in  short,  en¬ 
tered  into  all  the  dissipation  of  that  luxurious  place.  Every  thing  in 
a  Venetian  life,  its  gondolas,  its  elfeiuinating  indolence,  its  8iroi*cos, 
tend  to  enervate  the  mind  and  body*  I\Iy  rides  were  a  resource  uud 
stimulus ;  but  the  deep  sands  of  Lido  broke  my  horses  down,  and  I 
got  tired  of  that  monotonous  sea-shore.  To  Ik;  sure,  1  passed  the  Vil- 
legiatura  on  the  llrenta.  I  wrote  little  at  Venice,  and  was  forced  into 
the  search  of  pleasure — an  employinent  I  W'as  soon  jaded  w  ith  the  pur¬ 
suit  of.*  *' 

*  The  ('onntess  Albrizzi,  who  bwame  acquainted  with  I^rd  Bvroii 
during  his  residence  at  Venice,  has  given,  in  her  character  of  his 
Lordshi]),  a  few  details  of  the  mode  in  which  he  {UHsed  his  time  while 
lie  remained  in  that  city.  Amongst  his  |)cciiliar  habits,  wyis  that  nf 
never  shewing  himself  on  foot,  “lie  was  never  seen  to  walk  through 
the  streets  of  Venice,  nor  along  the  pleasaut  banks  of  the  Hrentit, 
where  he  spent  some  wet'ks  of  the  summer  ;  and  tlwre  are  some  wIm» 
assert,  that  he  has  never  seen,  except  from  a  window,  the  u'onders  of 
the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,— so  powerful  iu  him  winothc  desire  of  ii6t 
shew'ing  himself  to  be  deformed  in  any  part  of  his  ])erson.  I,  Iriuv- 
ever,”  continues  the  ('ountess,  “  l)elieve  that  he  often  gazed  on  tho^e 
wonders,  but  in  the  late  and  solitary  hour,  when  the  stu;>eiulons 'edi¬ 
fices  which  surrounded  him,  illuminated  by  the  soft  and  plaicid  light 
of  the  moon,  appeared  a  thousand  times  more  lovely/* 
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‘  *'  During  an  entire  winter,  he  went  out  every  mominp  alone,  to 
row  himself  tti  the  island  of  the  Armenians,  (a  small  island  distant 
from  Venice  ulniut  half  a  league,)  to  enjoy  the  society  of  those  learned 
and  hospituhle  monks,  and  to  Unirii  their  dithcult  language  ;  and  in  the 
evening,  entering  again  into  his  gondola,  he  went,  but  only  hir  a 
couple  of  hours,  into  society. — A  second  winter,  whenever  the  water 
of  the  was  violently  agitated,  he  was  ohsi*rved  to  cross  it,  and 

landing  on  the  nearest  term  tirmu,  to  tire  at  least  two  horses  with 
riding.’* 

‘  During  the  summer,  Ii<ird  Byron  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  riding  iu 
the  evening.  “  No  sunsets,**  said  he,  “  are  to  In*  compared  with  those 
of  Wnice  ; — they  are  to<»  gorgeous  for  any  iminter,  and  defy  any  poet. 
— .My  rido.H,  indeed,  would  have  been  nothing  without  the  Venetian 

HUUM'tS.’* 

*  Those  painful  feelings  of  regret  udth  which  Lord  Byron  looked 
back  ujM)n  his  residence  at  Venice,  attended,  in  some  degree,  ewry  re- 
trosjiect  of  his  life,  lie  had  doomed  himself  to  the  most  unhappr  of 
all  pursuits, — that  of  pleasure,  filsely  so  culled.  With  a  spirit  ca¬ 
pable  of  appreciating  those  high  and  exquisite  gratifications  which 
hdlow  upon  jiure  and  noble  designs,  with  a  genius  fitted  to  carry  those 
di^signs  inti>  honourable  execution,  and  with  a  thousand  generous  qua¬ 
lities  of  heart,  to  adorn  and  illustrate  the  splendid  exertions  of  his  in¬ 
tellect,  the  life  of  Ia>rd  Byron  might  well  have  won  for  him  the  ad¬ 
miration,  the  respect,  and  the  atfection  of  the  world.  Hod  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  servici'  of  others,  the  genius  which  he  lavished  on  the 
shrine  of  his  own  false  fame;  — had  he  looked  for  happiness  where 
it  is  alone  to  be  found,  not  in  the  vanity  of  sensual  pleasures,  not  in 
the  race  of  personal  ambition,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  those  lofty  duties 
which,  while  they  elevate  the  character,  fill  and  satisfy  the  heart,  how 
widely  different  would  have  been  his  feelings  ! 

*  But  unfortunaUdy,  the  andiition  of  Lord  Byron  mis  entirely  per- 
Nonal.  His  jMX'try,  his  letters,  his  conversations  are  filletl  with  mul¬ 
tiplied  images  of  hinisidf.  In  his  iiukst  momentous  as  well  as  iu  his  most 
irifiing  actions,  in  parliament  and  in  the  drawing-room,  .thcro  was  the 
same  consciousness  of  personal  display,  the  same  sensitive  feeling  of 
personal  im()ression.  In  society,  the  perpetual  consciousness  of  his 
])crsumd  appearance  liauiited  him  and  influenced  every  movement ; 
while  even  in  that  most  momentous  step  of  his  wdiolc  life,  his  nnhappj 
marriagi*,  the  overwhelming  idea  of  self  was  still  predominant.  It  is 
only  by  the  abandonment  of  every  such  weak,  and  vain,  and  unworthy 
Ivefiiig,  by  mortifying  and  sulMluing  the  falsely  selfish  principle,  that  a 
truly  ambitious  man  will  hope  to  gratify  his  ]>ride,  exalted  in  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  those  whom  his  hainl  has  cMiitrihutcd  to  raise,  and  happy 
in  the  happiness  which  he  himself  has  created.* 

In  the  historical  notices  ixdating  to  tiie  Veretian  Bepublic, 
Mr.  I\0‘''coc  adverts  to  tr.e  long  sustaiiunl  misunderstanding 
between  the  State  aiui  the  Pope.  One  ground  of  offence  on 
the  part  of  Paul  \*.  was,  ‘  the  iinprisoninent  of  a  monk  who  had 
*  violalod  a  female  under  circumstances  of  great  atrocity;*  whk*h 
his  llolincss  rescuitcd  as  an  interference  with  the  l>enefit  of 
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clergy,  and  he*  deinaiuled  that  the  culprit  bhould  Ihj  judged  by 
his  own  order.  The  Council  of  State  not  only  refused  to  com¬ 
ply,  but  shortly  uflerwards  arrested  the  Abbe  of  Nervese  for 
similar  dissoluteness  of  manners.  This  must  have  taken  pLce 
about  the  year  1G05,  since,  in  April  KiOG,  the  enraged  Pontiff 
put  the  whole  State  under  the  ban  of  excommunication.  Now 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  two  of  the  inscriptions  copied 
by  Lord  Byron  from  the  w’alls  of  the  State  dungeons,  bear  the 
dates  of  IGOo  and  1G07.  That  which  bears  the  earlier  date, 
has  tile  signature  of  an  ecclesiastic — *  John  Baptisia  ad  EccU- 
‘  Siam  Cortellarius,'  The  other  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  a  prisoner  confined  for  some  act  of  impicii/  committed  at  a 
funerat.  The  third  also  was  doubtless  scrawled  by  a  monk,  as 
it  closes  with  initials  which  are  put  for  *  Lung  live  the  Holy 
'  Roman  Catholic  Church.*  One  shudders  at  their  punishment; 
but  it  is  consoling  to  think  that  it  was  not  undeserved. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Landscape  Illustrations  of' the  IVavcrlcif  \ovcls.  Parts 
I.  to  VI.  8vo.  4j.  each.  Xxindon,  183(f. 

2.  Twenty-sijc  Illustrations  to  the  Landscape  Annual  Jor  18.11.  From 
Drawings  by  Samuel  Prout,  Ks<].  Proofs,  folio,  price  2/.  2i.  Lon¬ 
don.  1830. 

.3.  Vicfvs  in  the  East:  comprising  India,  Canton,  and  the  Shows  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Prom  Original  Sketches  by  Copt.  Robert  Elliot, 
R.N.  Parts  II.  and  III.  Imperial  8 vo.  3r.  London.  18^10. 

first  of  these  series  must,  we  suppose,  be  considered 
^  as  a  well-aimed  cast  for  popularity.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
so  completely  identified  character  and  circumstance  with  actual 
and  admirably  chosen  locality,  as  to  make  us  desirous  of  having 
always  at  band  the  means  of  reference  to  it.s  leading  features. 
We  cannot,  however,  award  to  this  puhlication  the  praise  due 
to  an  appropriate  and  expressive  exhibition  of  that  peculiar  form 
and  lineament,  light  and  shade,  contrast  and  combination,  with¬ 
out  which  all  illustration  of  Sir  Walters  descriptive  writings 
must  be  as  flat  and  inefficient  as  the  strange  system  of  decora¬ 
tion  now  going  on  in  connexion  w'ith  the  new  edition  of  his 
novels  and  romances.  The  views  before  us,  though  highly 
finished  both  as  drawings  and  engravings,  and  though  some  of 
them  are  extremely  beautiful  as  representations  of  scenery,  are 
on  too  small  a  scale  for  bold  and  decided  effect.  Considered 
simply  as  land.scapes,  they  are  of  mixed  character :  while  some 
of  the  subjects  arc  excellent  both  in  choice  and  treatment,  others 
are  altogether  insignificant.  We  cannot  aflbrd  space  for  minute 
criticism,  and  must  dismiss  these  Numbers  with  stating,  that  the 
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ablest  artists  of  llic  day  arc  engaged  in  the  work,  and  that  it  is 
very  carefullv  got  ii]). 

Wc  I  lavc  included  the  |dates  of  the  Landscape  Annual  in  this 
article,  independently  of  the  letter-press,  from  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  having  a  fine  set  of  proofs  lying  before  its:  the 
literary  merits  of  the  work  wc  have  already  noticed.  On  the 
whole,  this  publication  exhibits  a  splendid  collection  of  engrav¬ 
ings  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  every  cflbrt  has  been  made  to  sustain 
the  high  character  of  the  work.  The  Interior  of  St.  Mark's 
(■hurch,  is  a  most  attracii\e  subject.  Although  the  architec¬ 
ture  is  heavy,  and  altogether  in  exceedingly  had  taste,  there  is 
such  an  air  of  barbaric  magnificence  in  the  wild  melange  of 
columns,  statues,  arches,  paintings,  balda(|uins,  pulpit,  screen, 
organ.  Mosaic  pavement,  and  ornamented  cross,  all  judiciously 
thrown  into  iigl»t  or  shade  as  might  he  required  by  the  general 
<‘nect,  that  the  stiffest  classic  may  he  surprised  into  admiration. 

We  shall  not  go  regularly  through  the  twenty-six  engravings 
whicli  make  up  the  present  collection,  but  passing  over  such  as 
luivc  appeared  to  us  of  iid'erior  interest,  shall  bestow  slight  but 
suHlcient  critici>m  on  the  more  important  subjects.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  presents  a  draught  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas,  commonly, 
wc  believe,  designated  l)y  the  general  and  indefinite  title  of  the 
I'ornm  of  Norva:  it  is  well  engraved  by  Allen.  The  Borghese 
Palace,  witli  the  fountain,  statue,  and  carved  fragments,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  garden  plants,  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  is  beautifully  rendered  by  Miller,  wfiose  clever  produc¬ 
tions  in  Williams’s  (1  recce  have  obtained  liim  merited  fame. 
'The  approach  to  Uome  is  insipid  as  a  view,  and  far  from  excel¬ 
lent  as  an  engraving.  The  arch  under  which  the  road  winds,  is 
mit  well  managed ;  it  gives  no  idea  of  a  solid  structure,  but  is 
arl  flat  surface.  'The  C’olonnade  of  St.  Peter’s  conveys  no  idea 
of  tlic  subject ;  it  is  a  mere  groupc  of  columns  and  fountains. 
The  Temple  of  Peace,  engraved  by  Allen,  is  admirable  in  all 
respects  of  selection,  management,  and  transfation.  The  same 
criticism  will  apjily  to  Brandard’s  rendering  of  the  Tiirneresque 
view’  of  the  Ponun,  with  its  columns,  and  arch,  and  excavations, 
and  the  Cainpidoglio  in  the  back  ground.  Willmore  has  been 
very  successful  in  expressing  the  fine  views  of  the  Falls  of  Tei’ni, 
and  I  he  Sibyl’s  'Pern  pic  at  Tivoli.  Civita  Castellana  wants 
richness,  and  the  view  is  not  advantaged  by  the  insipid  villa  on 
the  right  of  the  middle  ground.  Uedaway  has  made  a  highly 
finished  plate  from  the  snattered  bridge  of  Augustus  at  Nami. 

It  is  stated,  that  Mr.  Harding  is  now  in  the  South  of  Italy, 
making  drawings  for  the  next  volume.  We  cannot  but  applaud 
the  employment  of  so  able  an  artist ;  and  we  hope  that  a  large 
))ortion  of  his  subjects  w  ill  he  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the 
fine  scenery,  as  yet  scarcely  touched,  of  Sicily.  But  wc  would 
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suggest  to  the  IVoprietors  of  the  work,  that  there  is  ground,  as 
>ei  uiihroken,  witli  which  the  Knglish  public  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  made  acquainted.  What  a  ‘  Landscape  Annual  ’ 
might  be  made  out  of  the  pics  and  ravines  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
aim  how  glorious  a  number  might  be  got  up  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys  of  Granada,  and  the  deserted  palaces  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  the  Alhambra  and  the  Gcneralifl 
We  h  ave  included  in  this  article  the  second  and  third  Nuin* 
hers  of  CapUiu  Elliotts  Views  in  the  East,  from  the  feeling 
that  we  spoke  too  slightingly  concerning  tliem  in  our  notice  of 
the  iii*st.  Under  judicious  direction,  this  scries  may  be  made 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  publications  of  the  day; 
and  if  wc  take  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  some  slight 
symptoms  of  mismanagement,  it  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
forcing  a  more  careful  superintendence  of  that  which  lias 
hitherto  exhibited  much  excellence  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
tendency  to  failure.  Wc  shall,  then,  ask  at  once,  what  could 
induce  the  Proprietors  to  give  us  so  utterly  uninteresting  and 
unillustrativc  a  subject  as  the  view  of  Cawnpore  in  the  last 
Number?  Excellent  drawing  and  engraving  have  been  thrown 
away  on  a  sketch  of  no  sort  of  value  or  attraction.  All  besides 
is  good ;  the  painters  and  engravers  have  emulated  each  other. 
The  view  of  Tiger  Island,  by  that  admirable  artist,  Clarkson 
Stanfield,  is  excellent.  The  Jnmma  Musjid,  with  its  rich  and 
ruinous  fore-ground,  is  beautiful.  Futtypore  Sicri  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Mahomedan  architecture,  with  well  conceived  and 
spirited  accessories  in  the  fore-ground.  The  depth  of  shade  in 
wh’ch  an  eastern  sunset  envelops  the  monument  of  Shere  Shah, 
has  an  extremely  impressive  effect.  But  wc  would  suggest  the 
expediency  of  giving  as  much  expression  as  possible  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  architecture;  and,  if  this  should  not  have  been  attended 
to  in  the  original  sketches,  of  supplying  the  defect  from  otlver 
sources.  We  are  quite  aware  that  tliis  is  a  picturesque,  not  an 
architectural  publication;  but  an  artist  well  knows  bow  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  valuable  ]>ortion  of  technical  information,  without  any  sa¬ 
crifice  of  the  broadest  effects  of  landscane-painting.  It  may  be 
intimated,  moreover,  that  the  subjects,  hitherto,  have  been  ex¬ 
clusively  Mussulman,  and  tliat  the  varieties  of  Hindoo  structure 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Nor  is  the  letter-press  quite  what 
it  ought  to  be.  Instead  of  rambling  excursions  over  the  field 
of  history,  we  would  recommend  specific  detail,  illustrative  pf 
the  scenery  and  its  objects,  and  sound  criticism  on  the  splendi^ 
monuments  of  art  presented  to  the  eye. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Book  of'  the  Priesthood.  An  Argument.  In  throe 
Parts.  Hy  Thomas  Stratton,  Suiiilerland.  Hvo.  pp.  viii. 

Price  Ry.  London,  1R‘^K 

‘  A  ^  Superstition  is  founded  on  fear,  sorrow,  and  a  depression 
‘  of  .spirits,  it  represents  the  man  to  himself  in  such  de- 
‘  spicahle  colours,  that  he  appears  unworthy,  in  his  own  eyes,  of 

*  approaching  the  Divine  })resence,  and  naturally  1ms  recourse 
‘  to  any  other  person,  whose  sanctity  of  life,  or,  perhaps,  impu- 
‘  donee  and  cunning,  have  made  him  he  sm)posed  more  favoured 
‘  by  the  Divinity.  To  liim  the  superstitious  entrust  their  devo- 
‘  lions :  to  his  care  tliey  recommend  their  prayers,  petitions, 

‘  and  sacrifices :  and  hy  his  means,  iliey  hope  to  render  their 
‘  addres.ses  acceptable  to  their  incensed  Deity.  Hence  the 
‘  origin  of'  Piuests,  who  may  justly  he  regarded  as  an  inven- 

*  tion  of  a  timorous  aiul  abject  superstition,  w  hich,  ever  diffident 
‘  of  itself,  dares  not  oiler  nj)  its  own  devotions,  hut  ignorunllv 
‘  thinks  to  recommend  itself  to  the  Divinity  by  the  mediation  of 
‘  his  supposed  friends  and  servants.  As  superstition  is  a  con- 
‘  siderahle  ingredient  in  almost  all  religions,  even  the  most  fana* 

‘  tical,  there  being  nothing  but  philosophy  able  entirely  to  eoii- 
‘  (pier  these  unaccountable  terrors ;  hence  it  proceeds  that,  in 
‘  almost  every  sect  of  religion,  there  are  priests  to  be  found.  But 

*  the  stronger  mixture  there  is  of  superstition,  the  higher  is  the 
‘  authority  of  the  ])riesthood. 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  enthusiasts 

*  have  been  free  from  the  voke  of’  ecclesiastics,  and  have  ex- 

*  pressed  great  independence  in  their  devotion,  with  a  contempt 

‘  of  forms,  ceremonies,  and  traditions .  As  enthu- 

*  .siasm  arises  from  a  presumptuous  pride  and  confidence,  it 

*  thinks  itself  siifliciently  qualified  to  approach  the  Divinity, 

*  without  any  human  mediator.  Its  rapturous  devotions  are  so 
‘  fervent  that  it  even  imagines  itself  actually  to  approach  him 
‘  by  the  way  of  contemplution  and  inward  converse;  which 
‘  makes  it  neglect  all  those  outw  ard  ceremonies  and  observances 
^  to  which  the  assi.'itance  of  the  priests  appears  so  requisite  in 
‘  Uie  eyes  of  their  superstitious  votaries.  The  fanatic  ct)nse^ 

*  crates  himself  and  bestows  on  his  own  person  a  sacred  chu* 
‘  rafter,  much  superior  to  what  forms  and  ceremonious  instita- 
‘  tious  can  confer  on  any  other.* 

Before  wc  name  the  heathen  philosopher  from  whose  classic 
p.igc  wc  transcribe  this  very  clear  and  correct  account  of  the 
essential  diiVerencc  between  every  form  of  superstition  and  the 
Keligion  here  designated  hy  the  name  of  Enthusiasm,  wc  must 
remark,  how  well  this  repre.sentation  agrees  with  the  accusations 
brought  against  the  primitive  (duistians,  of  having  neither 
temples,  altars,  nor  statues.  Nor  docs  it  less  accord  (although 
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tijc*  rilor  in  (|ue.sti(>n  does  not  appear  to  have  been  well  ac- 
(|uainted  wilh  the  Clu'islian  Scriptures)  with  the  doctrines  and 
spiviric  exhortations  ot  the  inspired  W  riters.  The  followinij 
expressions  ini^ht  seem  almost  to  have  sugj'ested  tlie  above  re¬ 
presentation :  “  Ve  (C'hristians)  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
bondage  a^ain,  to  fear,  but  the  spirit  of  sonship  “  l^resent 
your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  to  (iod  “  Know  you  not  that 
your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  (diost  which  is  in  you?  ** 

“  l’\)r  there  is  One  Ood,  and  one  mediator  between  Ciod  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  “  Having  therefore  boldness  to 
enter  int(»  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  flesus,  let  us  draw  near  in 
full  assurance  of  faith”.  “  By  him  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  to  (lod  continually,  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to 
Ins  name”.  “  ^c  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesi^ 
hood  ”. 

The  distinction  is,  indeed,  a  fundamental  one,  and  could 
scarcely  be  better  draw  n,  between  the  religion  of  nature,  w  hich 
is  founded  upon  /W/r,  and  the  religion  of  the  Christian  llevela- 
tion,  w  hich  is  founded  upon  J'ait/t,  'riic  object  of  worship 
under  every  form  of  superstition,  ])agan  or  papal,  is  an  offended 
Deity;  and  the  end  which  all  its  cen‘monies,  rites,  penances, 
pilgrimages,  gifts,  and  ofleringa  are  designed  to  accomplish,  is 
to  turn  away,  by  some  method  of  expiation  or  meritorious  satis¬ 
faction,  the  l)ivine  anger.  But  an  offended  Deity  is  not  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  worship  or  contemplation  to  be  approached  with  confi- 
deiK!e,  or  to  inspire  delight  by  the  apprehension  of  bis  presence. 
Hence,  the  miiul  of  man  naturally  turns  away  from  the  Supreme 
Being  to  deified  or  human  ir.etliators,  through  whom  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  votary  may  he  presented  without  fear,  and  with  a 
better  assurance  of  being  accepted.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  idols  and  inferior  deities  were,  at  least  originally,  regarded 
as  a  species  of  mediators.  In  the  Bomish  superstition,  the 
Saints  and  the  Virgin  supply  the  place  of  the  national  and 
household  gods  of  the  heatlien  demonology'.  And  a  pricat- 
hood  is  essentially  a  mediatorial  order,  whose  business  and  of¬ 
fice  it  is,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  “  first  for  their  own  sms,  and 
then  for  the  people’s,”  and  to  interpose  betw'ccn  the  Deity 
ai]d  the  worshipper. 

Without  applying  the  word  Superstition  to  tlrc  faith  of  tlic 
])ious  Jew,  we  must  admit  that  tlie  religion  of  the  Mosaic  dis¬ 
pensation  had  one  element  in  common  with  the  suiierstitions  o4’ 
the  lieathcn.  The  way  of  access  to  the  Divine  prcjwnce  was 
not  as  yet  made  manifest,  and  the  gifts  and  sacrifices  ordained 
for  a  time  as  a  standing  iiieinoriHl  of  the  doctrine  of  expiation, 
“  cordd  not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect,  as  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  conscieiux?,”  neither  having  any  intrinsic  piacular  effi¬ 
cacy,  nor  being  adapted  to  satisfy  the  conscience.  Wc  im 
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tnlcl,  “  that  the  law  made  notliinij  perfect  — that  it  was  siih- 
stantiaily  a  ministration  of  eoiulemnation,  whieii  had  no  glorv 
compared  with  tlic  dispensation  it  was  designed  to  prelijiure  and 
introduce.  Hence  a  servile  terror,  sucli  as  superstition  en- 
pnulers, — although  not  irrational  and  ahject  as  the  uninin<>led 
fear  produced  hy  superstition, — was  an  intjrredieNt  in  the 
religion  of  the  OKI  'i'estament.  Hence,  too,  the  necessity 
for  priests.  'That  every  priest  was,  from  the  very  nature  of  Ins 
ollice,  regarded  as  a  mediator,  is  umpiestionahle.  He  sustained 
the  capacity  of  a  servant  of  God,  invested  with  an  ollicial 
sanctity,  privile^ijeil  to  tiraw  nearer  to  the  I )ivine  majesty  than 
other  persons,  and  a]'pointed  to  transact  with  (lod  on  heltalf  of 
his  countiMuen.  I'he  High  Ihiest  was  the  national  me¬ 
diator. 

'The  heathen  pliih^sopher  wliose  language  we  have  cited, 
some  of  our  readers  will  he  aware,  was  no  other  than  David 
Hume.  'I'hat  he  was  a  heathen,  according  to  the  Scripture  de- 
fiuition, — “without  (lod  in  the  world,*' — is,  unha]>pily,  as  clear  as 
that  he  was  a  shrewd,  if  not  a  profouiul  philoso)>her.  In  the 
h'.ssay  from  which  we  have  taken  the  passage,  the  W  riter  j>ro- 
fcssedly  treats  only  of  Su]H'rstition  and  Knthusiasm,  as  the  two 
o}>])osite  corruptions  of  true  religion  ;  hut  what  he  regarded  as 
true  religion,  we  can  only  infer  from  his  descriptions  of  tlie 
false.  \  \c  would,  perhaps,  have  placed  it  in  an  imaginary  medium, 
iHpially  remote  from  superstition  and  enthusiasm;  such  as  he 
perhaps  fancied  simple  tieism  aftords,  or  tliat  modification  of 
Huddhism  (which  may  he  termed  the  deism  of  heathenism) 
hehl  hv  *  the  only  rogidar  body  of  Deists  in  the  universe,  the 
‘  fJtcrati  or  the  disciples  of  Confucius  in  C^hina.*  In  viewing 
Deism  as  an  intermediate  state  of  opinion  or  feeling,  as  the 
happy  ectuilihrium  of  intellectual  health,  he  was  miserahly  de- 
ceivetl;  hut  he  would  have  heen  right  in  regarding  it  ns  the 
only  remaining  nlter?rative.  It  might,  we  think,  l>e  easy  to 
shew,  that  Superstition,  as  Hume  defines  it,  varying  only  in  its 
degree  of  grossness  .nnd  ahjectness  of  spirit. — Infidelity,  which 
is  the  ariificini  religion  of  nature, — and  the  h'aitli  which  is  the 
priHiuclion  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  are  the  only  three  possible  re¬ 
ligions  of  mankind,  and  that  to  these  three,  all  the  subordinate 
varieties  might  he  respectively  referred. 

Distinct,  however,  and  opposite  as  these  systems  and  states 
of  inimi  are  in  themselves,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  may  not 
Ik?  hleiiiii'il,  or,  at  least,  that  they  may  not  exist  as  warring  ele¬ 
ments,  in  the  same  individual.  iVe  have  known  credulous 
sceptics,  atheists  full  of  superstition,  enthusiasts  (in  Mr.  Humes 
sense)  still  fettered  hv  the  spirit  of  Ixmdage.  Superstition  ha> 
corrupted  the  true  religion  in  cases  where  it  has  not  superseded 
or  dolroycil  it ;  and  unl»clicf  has  paralysed  the  aftcciions  in 
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it  has  not  changtMl  the  creed.  Still,  faith 
aiui  iniheliet,  taitli  and  superstition,  are  opposites,  which,  when 
lliry  do  unite,  rentier  man  a  contrailiction,  while  their  natural 
miency  is  to  tiestroy  each  other. 

I  nder  tlie  name  of  hhithusiasm,  Mr.  Ilume  has  correctly  de- 
.srril)etl  tlie  spirit  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  ('hristian 
Ucligion  to  ])ro(iuce  hy  the  tliscoveries  of  the  (iospel,  and 
which  St.  I*aiil  has  denominated  llie  spirit  of  our  adoption 
or  altiliaiion.  Viewed  apart  from  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  such  a  spirit  would  deserxe  the  name  of  enthusiasm ; 
and  it  might  have  merited  the  impiiry  even  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  what  connexion  th<*re  is  betueen  the  Christian  system 
and  the  phenomena  in  (juestion.  What  is  the  source  of  that 
‘  1‘jithusia.sin,’ so  contrary  to  the  natural  sense,  the  universal  in- 
slir.ct  of  mankind,  which  frees  a  man  from  superstitious  fear, 
xvirhout  rendering  liim  impious, — which  makes  him  independent 
of  priests,  human  mediators,  and  all  piaetdar  expedients, — gives 
him  confidence  in  his  ow  n  devotions,  and  stamps  upon  him  a 
lamsecrated  character  ?  'The  lMiiloso))her  could  not  tell ;  but 
the  plainest  C'hristian  who  understands  his  Hihle,  is  well  able  to 
solve  the  inquiry.  “  Being  justified  hy  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  (lod  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  through  whom  we 
liave  access  hy  faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand  .  .  .  And 
if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
C  hrist,  the  righteous  ;  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sin.s,” 
'I'he  Christian  lleligion  is  the  only  religion  which  ever  /hr- 
htif/e  tile  penitent  to  .seek  to  ]>ropitiate  Cod,  exhibiting  Him  as 
already  propitiated,  and  as  tendering  reconciliation  to  his  re¬ 
bellious  creatures.  It  is  the  only  religion  widch  liolds  out  in- 
hnite  ground  at  once  for  humility  and  confidence,  by  teaching, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  sin  is  inex})iahle  hy  any  thing  the  sinner 
can  achieve  or  sailer, — that  all  his  efforts  to  make  reparation  to 
the  Deity,  or  render  Him  placable,  must  he  utterly  and  for 
ever  unavailing ; — and,  on  the  other  iiand,  tliat  the  l^xpiation 
which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  has  been  made;  that 
‘‘  w  bile  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.”  There  re¬ 
mains,  therefore,  no  more  sacrifice  to  he  oftered,  nothing  to  \yc 
done  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  Deity,  no  occasion  for  a 
]uicslho()d,  none  for  any  human  mediator.  For,  by  one  offer¬ 
ing,  the  One  Mediator  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  re¬ 
discovered  at  the  licformalion,  hut  with  whicli  the  natural  su¬ 
perstition  of  the  heart  still  disputes  posse.ssion  of  Protestant 
chairs,  and  which,  by  others  than  the  philosophic  infidel,  is, 
mnler  tlie  name  of  evangelical  religion,  stigmatised  as  Enthu¬ 


siasm. 


Pioperlv  speaking,  then,  the  words  ‘  Christian  priesthocxl  * 
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involve  a  solia’isin,  because  cv(m  y  ])riostli(X')tl,  now,  tnutil  be  aii- 
ti-Cbrislian.  A  Priest  means  a  meiliator ;  and  to  ns,  tliere  is 
but  one  Mediator  between  (lod  and  man.  A  Ibiest  means  one 
win)  makes  expiation  by  sacrifice  ;  and  sacrifice  and  o(!erinij 
(lod  will  not  acci  pt.  \\  berever  we  find  an  altar  and  a  priest, 
we  find  the  worship  of'  Superstition.  Ami  the  very  terms, 
use«l  in  ref'erc*nce  to  ('hristian  worshi]),  sa>our  of  a  corrupt  and 
itlolatrous  church.  Hetween  the  ('hristian  Minister  and  a 
Priest  of’tlcwish  or  Heathen  rites,  there  can  be  no  rcsemblunee, 
no  analogy.  ^  ct,  the  wt>rds  are  list'd  by  thousamls  of'  sound 
Prott'stants,  witlnnit  anv  ref'erenci'  to  tlu'ir  true  imptirt,  or  any 
perct'plitiu  ol  the  essential  impu)prit*t y  of  the  received  phra- 
scolofry. 

h  is  the  object  of’  Mr.  Straiten  s  work,  to  establish  three 
prt>positions  :  first,  that  ‘the  ('iiristian  Ministry  is  not  a  Priest- 
*  boot!* ;  secondly,  that  ‘('brisl  is  tlie  only,  but  all-sufticient 
‘  priest  of'  the  (  liristian  ('hurcir;  thirdly,  that  ‘  the  Lcviticai 
‘  'Perms  employed  in  the  New  'Pestament,  which  do  not  a])ply 
‘  exclusively  tt>  ('hrist,  beUrnii  etpialiy  to  all  true  (diristians.* 
'Phese  propt»itions  are,  in  our  vii*\v,  tlemoustrabie,  and  they  arc 
of'  I'unilamental  iinpoitance.  'I'he  title  of'  the  \olume,  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  we  diH'in  appropriate  :  it  savours  of'  afPectation, 
ami  com  spomls  in  no  rt'spect  to  the  contents  of'  the  work, 
or  what  Priesthood  is  it  the  ibH>k  ?  Did  Mr.  Straiten  n^an 
to  ]>aro<ly  I )r.  SontbevV  title,  the  Pook  of  the  (.'hurcb,  as  hf* 
has  imilateil  Mr.  Irving  in  siNlini;  his  treatise  ‘an  ari;ument’? 
If  such  was  his  meaning;,  the  imitation  is  in  bad  taste.  Or  did 
be  design  to  lay  a  Ira})  for  Poman  Catholic  readers  ?  M  e  feai 
that  the  bait  will  pro^e  unavailing.  M  ilb  the  volume  itself,  wr 
have  no  lauU  to  find.  Phe  points  are  clearly  stated  ami  well 
argueii.  'i'lu*  st\ le  i>  clear,  corrt'ct,  ami  ner\ous.  Pbe  subject, 
thou^ih  insn.sccptible  of  novelty,  bad  become  involved  in  so  uuicli 
imlislinciness  as  to  recpiire  to  be  brought  out  into  full  discus¬ 
sion  ami  illustrated  in  ail  its  Ix'arin^s,  'i'lus,  ^Ir.  Slratteii  ha^ 
done  with  mnch  ability,  and  has  thereby  rendered,  as  we  think, 
an  aeceptahie  service  to  the  Protestant  cause,  wiiich  is  eniiam 
gored  by  noliiing  so  mucli  as  Popt'iy  within  the  camp.  In  all 
iliscnssions  with  the  Komanists,  clear  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  I'liesthood  of  (^hrist,  can  alone  sa\e  the  Protestant  coii- 
trovciiisl  froin  inextricable  embarrassment.  The  work  is  in- 
ileed  HU  able  refutation  of  what  may  be  considered  as  the  fun- 
iiamental  arliele  of  Uomanisin.  'i  bis  ap|H*ars  t<»  have  been  the 
Author’s  main  liesiun  ;  and  if  the  members  of  a  purer  church 
should  find  themselves  im))iicat<'d  in  the  exposure  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  pretensions  and  superstitious  tenets,  they  ought  not  to 
com})lain  of  the  iiicoiiveniciices  which  are  the  j)eiialty  id  m- 
consisU'DCi . 
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'  *  It  you  riitiT  a  Hoinati-i*uthitlic  oclitico  tor  uorship,  at  the  hour 
wIuMi  service  is  |H*rtoriniu^;,  what  are  the  iiu»st  proiniiieiit  and  iin]Ht(iiiig 
ohjects  which  preMMit  themselves  to  your  view  ?  An  Ai/rAU,  reared 
fur  the  presentation  of  a  saerirtee  ;  and  a  iuiikst,  otlieiatin^  iK'fore  it 
arrayed  in  sacvrdotal  vestments.  You  hear  the  priest  reciting  the  ap- 
j'ointed  lessons,  in  sonorous  tones,  and  measured  cadences  at  the  altar ; 
— you  see  the  cxpn'ssion  of  his  devout  adoration  in  the  frequent  and 
varied  iiiHections  of  liis  body  towards  it ; — you  inhale  the  fragrant  in- 
cens«*  from  the  smoking  censer  wliich  he  waves  before  it  ; — and  you 
behold  him  prejvare  and  elevate  with  mysterious  awe  the  sucritici^  of 
the  mass  which  is  ott'ered  upon  it.  The  existence  of  the  altar  and  the 
suerititv,  the  presence  of  the  priest,  and  the  performance  of  priestly 
rites,  are  essential  to  the  serviev.  Kemove  them,  and  the  light  and 
glory  are  dejurted  ; — tliere  is  then  no  Kinctuary,  nor  can  there  be  any 
worshiji.  Jjet  an  interdict  lx*  laid  u|H>n  some  unhappy  cMiuntry  for  a 
crime  which  has  lH*en  coniinitted  agiiinst  the  church,  and  with  tlie  sus- 
]x*nKion  of  jjriestly  rites  there  is  a  sus]K:nsiun  of  all  intercourse  with 
iieavcn  ;  and  darkness,  sorrow,  and  desjKiir,  hnsul  over  the  land.  If  a 
gleam  of  hope  is  seen  thnmgh  any  J)art  of  the  night  of  terror,  it  coineji 
with  the  presence  of  tlie  ])riest  to  greet  the  eye  of  the  ex^iiring  jH‘ni- 
tent  ;  wlio,  by  an  act  of  grace,  blended  with  the  rightisms  judgment  of 
the  clmreh,  is  allowed  to  receive  the  last  oHievs  of  religion,  and  thus 
with  dithcultv  esca])es  the  horrors  of  a  remediless  d(N>in.  In  a  country 
where  heresy  ]iredomi nates,  and  an  interdict  would  produce  no  general 
alarm,  let  an  alien  from  the  fold  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  death,  admit  a  priest  to  his  presence  and  receive  fnan  his  hands 
tlie  rites  of  the  church,  and  then,  even  his  restoratioji  is  elfecUal,  and 
his  salvation  secured,  in  the  sanctuary  for  worship,  there  may  be  a 
pul]ut  as  well  us  an  altar,  but  this  is  not  essential  to  the  servia*.  The 
pulpit  may  be  removed,  and  the  service  sustain  no  diminution  of  its 
etlicacv  or  interest.  'I’he  ministry  of  tin*  w’ord  can  never  com]KJte  with 
the  service  of  the  altar.  A  jiriest  may  officiate  at  the  altar,  may  J'«cr- 
form  all  that  is  essential  in  the  si'rvices  of  the  church,  who  lias  never 
read,  who  has  never  seen,  a  copy  <»f  the  word  of  (lod.  His  consecra¬ 
tion  has  an  authority,  and  the  rit<*s  which  he  jHTformH  an  eHinicy  alUi- 
jrethrr  independent  of  the  Scriptures,  if  not  irresjx'ctive  <»f  th(*fn.  S«» 
that  while  the  ]x»ople  are  made  to  do]M‘nd  eiaircly  upon  the  priest,  they 
trust,  not  to  his  scriptural  knuwleilge,  for  with  “  the  law  and  the  U?*- 
tinionv  ”  he  may  have  had  no  ojiportunity  of  becoming  ucquuinUxl ;  not 
to  his  ])iety  or  |x*isonal  merit,  fur  there  may  possibly  lx*  def<i*cts  even  in 
liis  morality  ;  but  to  his  official  authority,  and  ritual  per  form  ajices. 
There  is  no  worship  for  the  congregation  but  as  lie  ofHciates  at  the 
altar  ; — no  availahle  confession  but  to  his  ear  ; — no  authoritative  abso¬ 
lution  but  from  his  lips no  preparation  for  heaven,  no  passport  to 
its  j<»ys,  Imt  as  lie  performs  the  last  oHiees,  and  with  the  extreme  unc¬ 
tion  separates  the  i  jiirit  from  the  relations  of  mortality,  and  lafiiiches 
it  upon  its  mysterious  voyage  for  eternity  :  —  no  deliv«*ranee  from  tin* 
]>ains  of  ]>urgatory,  should  the  voyage  prove  adverse,  and  the  haven  of 
rest  not  be  altain**d,  but  by  virtue  of  the  ma;>,sek  which  he  eub«‘queiitly 
<»irers. 

‘  Now,  unfounded,  and  irrational,  though  th«*s4*  riU*s  and  jH-etenshHis 
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upjHnir  to  iho  niiiul  of  tlio  l*n»ti*stant,  we  must  not  woiiiler,  that  thi*v 
an?  contemplated  in  a  vorv  dilferent  and  willi  very  dilFereiit  eiiui- 

ti»ui»  bv  tlie  I'atlmlio; — that  to  his  mind,  tlie  rites  of  Ins  reli«»ion 
sliould  l>e  fascinating,  s<H)tliin^,  and  deeply  impressive.  'I'liey  imhu*  to 
him  halhiwed  hv  the  palpable  impress  of  a  venerable  anticpiity,  while 
he  is  taught  to  derive  them  fnnn  the  highest  and  most  sacrejl  autho¬ 
rity.  Thev  carry  with  them  the  intlueiice  p’  Kbuvd  by  their  very  ex¬ 
tensive  observance  in  ehristendom  :  nu  o*>se,vanee,  within  what  he  is 
taught  to  consider  tlie  Ixmndaries  of  the  true  church,  univers;il.  They 
jure  mmt  .nkilfullv  ada])ted  to  the  human  constitution.  They  were  suc¬ 
cessively  introdiicetl  l>y  those  who  well  umhTstood  the  wcjiknesses  of 
our  nature, — the  easiest  way  of  access  to  our  passions, — the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  mode  of  binding  the  soul  in  fetters.  They  ally  themselvi's 
with  all  that  is  splenditl,  imposing,  and  exciting  in  architectural  skill, 
— in  the  disposition  of  light  and  slnule,  colour  ami  form, — in  tin*  har¬ 
mony  »»f  sounds, — in  the  inspirations  of  genius,  whether  embodied  in 
tlie  breatlnng  marble,  or  iin|»ressed  iipmi  the  living  ciinvass.  'I'liey 
address  the  senses,  and  artfully  app«‘al  througli  them  to  the  yielding 
and  aiptivated  mind.  In  their  observance,  the  imagination  is  excited 
by  the  associations  which  are  connected  with  the  obji‘cts  presiuit  to  the 
eye  ;  and  when  excited,  is  left  to  range  amid  all  tliat  is  mysttTious  and 
profound.  'I'lie  breast  heaves  with  j)owerfnl  emotion,  and  the  sold, 
subilueil  by  the  spell  of  a  system  which  has  held  millions  in  its  cn- 
cliantments,  ctunplaccntly  cherishes  the  persuasion,  that  this  is  devo- 
ti<ni,  and  tin*  only  devotion  whicli  can  be  accejitablc  to  the  3lost 
High.’  pp.  11  —  7- 

'I'liis  is,  fairly  and  strikingly  portrayeil,  the  Rnini^b  super¬ 
stition.  .Mr.  St  ratten  proceeds  to  shew,  liow  the  confidence  of 
spiritual  security  which  the  system  inspires,  and  the  eompa- 
ijitively  easy  and  tangible  means  hy  which  that  security  is  pro- 
tlueed,  eontrihute  to  the  ]iower  which  it  exerts  over  the  minds 
of  its  votaries.  'Fo  every  ratiomd  individual,  the  cp.icstion,  how- 
t‘ver,  would  seem  naturally  to  suggest  itself.  Are  these  riles  of 
Divine  appointment,  anil  is  the  Priest  investctl  with  this  mys¬ 
terious  power  and  plenary  juitliorily  ?  ll  tin?  allirmativc  can 
he  satisfactorily  estahlished,  Mr.  Stratton  ])ledges  himsell  di¬ 
rectly  to  renounce  his  ‘  IhotostJint  heresy.’  Hut,  like  a  true 
heretic  of  the  Pauline  school,  he  ]>roceeds  to  the  iiujuirv, 
M’hat  saitli  the  scripture  t 


‘  W  hen  we  open  the  Did  Testament,  tin*  ]iriesth(Mul,  under  its 
pn»per  designation,  and  in  some  or  other  of  its  l>ranehes  or  engage¬ 
ments,  lives  aiul  moves  before  us  in  almost  every  ]»Jige  ;  while  one  en¬ 
tire  IhMik.  and  a  considerable  ]>oition  of  others,  are  oceupicil  by  the  ar¬ 
rangement  ot  its  servicCvS.  If,  luuvever,  we  open  the  New  Testament, 
jind  search  tbrongb  it  from  beginning  to  end,  we  shall  find,  res]»ecting 
the  institution  of  jin  earthly  ]iriesth(HHl  for  the  (’liristian  (dinreb — nof  a 
fi'ortl :  the  title  of  priest  applied  to  designate  any  minister  of  the 
(.'liristian  religion — //<*/  once;  reference  to  priest  I  v  rites  as  discharged 
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l)V  OIK*  nmn  for  others — not  one.  That  tlie  writers  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  employ  no  F^evitieal  terms  in  their  numerous  reference's  to  the 
!»lHce  and  work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  will  apjH'ar  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  when  it  is  rememliered,  that  they  had  themselves  Ihh'ii  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  bosom  of  the  Jewish  church, — that  their  earliest  relijxious 
associations  were  connected  with  the  work  of  its  priestho^nl, —  and,  that 
on  almost  every  other  subject,  Ijevitical  analojjit's  evidently  presented 
themselves  with  spontaneous  exubenince  to  their  minds,  and  are  most 
freely  and  beautifully  recorded  by  their  ]>ens.  It  was  only  when  writ¬ 
ing?  upon  that  subjei’t,  in  illustration  of  which,  if  mcMlern  ideas  Ik*  cor¬ 
rect,  these  analoj^ies  might  have  Is'en  employed  with  most  propriety 
and  etfoct,  that  they  carefully  abstain  from  tlnaV  use  ; — or  nitlier,  the 
current  <d’  their  thoughts  in  reference  t(»  the  (Miristiau  ministry'  flowtni 
in  channels  S4>  dilferent  from  those  which  have  lM*en  subsequently 
opened,  that  they  never  <K*curred  in  this  connexion  to  their  minds.' 

pp.  la^Ul 

Mr.  Stratton  goes  on  to  shew,  that  no  priesthood  is  included 
in  either  the  incipient  or  the  complete  and  final  Apostolic  Com¬ 
mission  ;  that  no  priesthood  is  recpiircd  for  the  observance  of 
the  ritual  institutions  of  the  ('hristian  ('hurch ;  and  that  none 
was  involved  in  the  personal  authority  Mith  which  the  Apostles 
were  invested.  'Che  following  remarks  arc  highly  deserving  of 
attention.  Mr.  S.  is  shewing  that  the  Apostolic  and  Sacerdotal 
oflices  are  not  merely  distinct,  hut  incompatible,  in  reference 
more  especially  to  the  pretended  power  of  absolution  claimed 
by  the  Ivomish  Church. 

‘  It  should  bo  romomborod,  that  to  the  Jewish  Priosth(M>d  was  never 
intrusted  the  |)ower  of  ahsolutioii ; — the  wt^rd  was  never  heard  otHcially 
in  the  temple  ; — was  never  exprt‘ssed  to  a  |K‘nitcntial  worhhip|M‘r  by  a 
priest  who  there  olliciated,  though  he  could,  ami  did,  by  divine  ap- 
pinntment,  oiler  gifts  and  sacrifices  f(»r  sins.  The  word  was  first 
sounded  in  Jewish  ears,  from  the  lij)s  of  him  who  came  to  inlnnluce 
another  dispensation  of  religion.;  when,  in  the  exercise  of  his  divine 
j)rer4>gative,  he  said  to  the  man  who  was  sick  of  the  jialsy,  “  8on,  bo  of 
g(M>d  cheer,  thv  sins  be  forgiven  thee”.  So  unusual  and  strange  did 
this  declaration  appear  to  the  scribes,  whose  4)ccupati4Mi  it  was  to  write 
ont  co])ies  4»f  the  law,  and  who  must  therefore  have  been  familiar  with 
its  letter,  that  they  said,  “  This  man  blasphemeth."  “  W’ho  can  for¬ 
give  sins  but  (bal  only  ”  lie  vindicated  himself  from  the  charge  of 
hlas])hemy  in  the  words  which  he  employed,  by  the  miracle  of  healing 
which  he  jK*rformed  on  the  man  whose  sins  he  had  forgiven.  And  we 
have  shewn,  that  when  he  gave  to  his  Apostle.s  the  power  of  retaining 
or  remitting  sins,  he  enabled  them  to  ])n>ve  that  they  really  ]>osseHsed 
it,  in  a  very  similar  way;  by  binding  or  hwising  supernatural  diseases, 
in  the  case  of  those  on  whom  the  ])ower  was  exercised. 

‘  'riie  inconsistency  which  we  refer  to,  lies  here  ;  that  while  the 
power  of  absolution  is  claimed  in  virtue  of  an  assumed  succession  from 
the  Apostles,  its  exercise  is  limited  to  those  who  jiossess  the  title  and 
orticc  of  priest.  According  to  the  theory  of  succession,  so  soon  as  the 
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huiuis  of  a  lineal  represiuitative  of  the  AjMi^tlcH  have  been  laiil  ujkiu 
the  head  of  a  candiuute  for  holy  orders,  he  is  adopted  into  the  otxde- 
Kia^ticul  family  ; — the  ^race  of  an  apostolic  succession  is  devolved  upon 
him  ; — he  has  authority  to  discharge  the  u|)ost(»lic  work  of  teaching, 
luipti/dii^,  and  conducting  the  dev(»tions  of  the  |>eople  ;  but  then,  he 
must  not  r(H:eive  the  confessitai  of  a  |KMiitent,  and  remove  his  fears  by 
saying  to  him,  1  absolve  thin;  from  all  thy  sins”,  until  he  can  also 
consecrate  the  elements  of  the  supper,  or  ]>resent  the  sat'ritice  of  the 
altar,  by  iM^comin^  invested  with  the  full  orders  of  the  priesthiMMl.  So 
that,  he  must  not  exercise  a  ]M»wer  which  he  professes  to  derive  from 
the  A|MKsties,  until  he  has  obtained  an  othce  which  they  never 
sesseil,  and  with  which  it  i*un  be  demonstratetl,  that  the  work  of  abso¬ 
lution  was  never  connected  ! 

‘  The  unauthorized  practict*  of  absolution,  and  the  inconsistency,  if 
it  is  |>t'rformed,  of  limiting;  it  to  the  othce  of  the  priest,  an*  only  ste|M» 
l»y  which  we  u])proaeh  a  still  more  seri«ius  assumption,  and  what  we 
cannot  !>ut  consider  a  still  more  darini*;  invasion  of  divine  preroga¬ 
tive. 

*  hile  the  priest  declares,  that  he  has  autluirity  to  say  to  a  fellow 
sinner  kneeling  or  prostrate  before  him,  what  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
the  Apostles  themselves  ever  ventured  to  aihrm,  and  the  ]M>wer  to  say 
wliieh  tliere  is  gmal  n*ason  for  !M*lieving  was  never  meant  tt>  be  in- 
clmhal  in  the  extr.iordinarv  commission  which  they  received, — “  1  ub- 
stflve  tlu*('  from  all  thy  sins;  ” — the  bishop,  in  conferring  the  orders  of 
the  priest,  raises  his  mitre  to  the  throne  of  the  Saviour  himself,  and 
uses  the  very  language  wliich  the  divine  Hedeemer  employed  in  con¬ 
ferring  the  ])lenitude  of  miraculous  powers  and  aj>ostolic  functiems. 
“  Ihmtifex  cum  mitra  sedefis  s!i|M*r  faldistorium,  ante  medium  altaris, 
im|)onit  anibas  mauus  super  capita  singidoruin  comm  eo  genuriecten- 
tium,  dicens  cuilihet : 

‘  *‘  ^Vccipe  Spiritum  Sanctum:  quorum  remiseris  peccata,  renuttiin- 
tur  eis  ;  et  quorum  retinueris,  retenta  sunt.” 

‘  Whatever  regret  may  be  felt  on  its  account,  the  fact  cannot  lx* 
concealed,  that  in  this  particular,  there  are  l*n>testants.who  closely 
follow  in  Homun-catholic  stej)s.  The  pasmige  which  we  have  quoti»tl 
from  the  Homan  Hontitical,  is  in  substance  included,  in  the  form  of 
onlination  .^ill  observed  in  the  English  episcopal  church  :  “  Then  the 
bishop,  w'ith  the  priests  ])resent,  shall  lay  their  hands  severally  ujH)n 
the  head  of  everv  one  that  receiveth  tlie  order  of  priesthood,  the  rts 
ceiver.%  humbly  kneeling  ujani  their  knees,  and  the  bishop  siiying ;  1^4*- 
ceive  the  Holy  (ihost,  for  the  otlicc  and  w«>rk  of  a  prie.st  in  the  church 
of  (mkI,  now  committ«‘4l  unto  thet*,  by  the  imposititui  of  our  hands: 
wliosi*  sins  thou  dost  remit,  they  are  remitted ;  and  whot»e  sins  thou 
dost  retain,  they  are  retained :  and  1m*  thou  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the 
word  4»f  (mhI,  and  of  his  Imlv  sacraments,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  id  ih»*  Siui,  and  of  the  li»*ly  (ihost.” 

‘  At  this  point,  the  attitude  of  the  English  church  is  singular. 
\(’ilh  one  hand  she  holds  the  skirt  of  the  Homan  matron,  and  claims 
allinitv  to  her, — an  atiiuitv,  however,  which  the  jealous  matron,  too 
.severely  dignitied,  n*fus4*s  to  acknowleilge : — with  the  other  hand,  she 
uncourleousl V  repels  tluisc,  who  might  otherwise  ]>n*sume  to  im;iginc 
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that  ihoy  lK>ro  simio  relaticm  to  her,  anil  be  <lis]>i»MHl  to  cherish  regard 
for  lier.  The  Homan-catholic  nrieat  may  enter  her  conimnnion,  and 
engage  in  her  ministrations,  without  confessing  the  inadeqnacv  of  the 
ordination  which  he  had  previously  received,  and  siM^king  ailditionid 
authority  fnun  her  hand  ;  the  ]>astor,  or  presbyter,  of  any  of  the  va¬ 
ried  Protestant  communions,  cannot  l>e  so  received.  He  must  disown, 
as  unauthorised,  every  part  of  his  previous  ministerial  work,  and  repu¬ 
diate  Qs  unlawfid  every  other  ndigimis  communion  ;  must  l)e  free  fnrm 
the  suspicion  of  having  recently  desecrated  himself  by  In'ing  present  in 
a  conventicle  during  the  periinl  of  worship ;  before  he  can  be  even  in¬ 
vested  with  her  diaconal  orders,  or  Im?  allowt'd  to  perfonn  tlje  humblest 
clerical  service  which  her  ritual  jirescribes. 

‘  lliuv  far  the  general  interests  of  the  Protestant  aiuae,  or  the  par¬ 
ticular  interests  of  the  episc«»])al  church,  are  affected  by  this  unhappy 
is^mbinatioii  of  qui^tionable  claims  with  uncharitable  implications,  it 
is  not  the  province  of  the  writer  to  decide.  It  is  sntheieut,  that  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  argument,  as  in  fairness  and  duty  he  was  bound  to 
do,  he  has  stated  the  fact.  Until  the  particulars  inclmb*<l  in  the  claims 
are  identiHed  w  ith  apostolic  practice,  are  substantiated  in  their  tnins- 
inission  by  explicit  apostolic  authority,  or  are  accompanied  in  tlicir  ex¬ 
orcise  with  the  miraculous  works  which  formed  the  aiHiNtolic  creden¬ 
tials  ;  w'e  must  continue  to  consider  the  claims  us  anti-christian  in  their 
cliariu’ter,  iuul  the  nneharitableness  which  is  associatisl  with  their  ns- 
snniption,  as  injurious  rather  to  those  by  whom  it  is  manifested,  than 
to  those  towards  whom  it  is  directed.  We  must  consider  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Kedeemer,  W'hen  He  breathed  on  his  disciples,  and  said, 
“  Heceive  ye  the  Holy  (Ihost  ”,  as  strictly  ciui fined  to  the  a{)08tolic 
otHee ; — as  untrausmitted — as  untrausmissiblc  by  them  to  any  other 
hands.’  pp.  52 — 57* 

Wc  shall  not  pursue  any  further  our  analysis  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  as  our  readers  will  be  sufficiently  in  j>ossessioii  of  the  de¬ 
sign  and  tenor  of  the  work,  while  the  preceding  extracts  will 
shew  the  ability,  sound  judgement,  and  excellent  spirit  in  which 
Mr.  Straiten  has  conducted  his  illustration  of  a  .subject  of  some 
delicacy  and  momentous  importance.  Wc  shall  make  room  for 
one  more  extract,  and  take  leave  of  the  volume  witU  ttrongljr 
recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  all  our  Protestant  and,  (if 
we  have  any)  our  Homan  Catholic  readers.  * 

‘  The  Jewish  priests  could  not  rear  an  altar  wherever  they  chose,  nor 
enkindle  the  incense  as  often  as  they  pleased.  God  had  confined  them 
to  one  phice  for  their  service,  to  one  altar  for  their  burnt-offerings,  to 
one  altar  for  their  iuceiise,  to  one  fire  (the  fire  which  He  Himself  had 
enkindled)  in  which  to  consume  their  sacrifices ;  to  the  time  at  which 
the  incense  was  to  be  enkindled,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  1)C 
presented.  It  was  death  to  deviate  from  His  appointment.  Fire  from 
ilis  presence  consumed  tl»e  men  who  engaged  in  unauthorised  rites,  or 
enkindled  the  incense  wdth  any  but  sacred  fire.  How  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  altars  may  now'  lie  as  numerous  as  places  of  worship  ?  that  they 
may  stand  side  by  side  under  the  same  roof,  reared  to  the  Virgin,  and 
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to  the  Huliits,  us  well  iis  to  tlie  Crt'ulor?  thut  the  Micrihce  of  the  lua^ 
cun  be  oirereil  us  us  people  like  to  puy  for  it  ?  that,  instead  of  one 

lainl)  for  many  ]>('ople,  tliere  may  be  many  masses  for  one  person?  that 
tin*  censer  of  incense  may  be  enkindled  whenever  the  ])riest  chimsi's  to 
olliciate,  ami  with  whatever  tire  he  likes  to  employ  ?  ^^V  ask,  wliy  ? 

and  by  what  authority  all  this  is  done?  but  no  answer  cun  1)0  piven, 
more  satisfaettiry  than  that  which  Aaron  pive  to  Moses,  when  he  said, 
“  1  cast  the  p«»ld  into  the  tire,  and  there  came  out  this  calf!** 

*  It  is  only  where  ignorance  of  what  Judaism  actually  was  prevails, 
that  any  relipious  system,  assuminp  to  Ik*  analopoiis  to  it,  can  stand. 
Let  the  true  features  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  l)o  once  fully  laid  open 
to  the  public  eye;  and  thou,  any  other  hierarchy  which  may  have  Uvn 
represtmletl  as  iK^aring  atlinity  to  it,  will  Ik*  compelled  to  withdraw  its 
claims,  and  to  have  its  pretensions  to  relationship  considered  as  a  le¬ 
gend  of  the  olden  time,  lu  fact,  nothinp  corresponding  with  Judaism 
can  again  b<*  established  in  our  world.  Its  types  were  tyjH*s  of  things 
which  are  imw  in  heaven,  and  which  cannot  again  In*  brought  down  to 
the  earth.  They  are  emlnHlied  in  the  titlices  of  ('hrist’s  priest]uH>d,  and 
can  never  agjiin  Ik*  re<pnred  or  allowed  in  the  services  of  men.  Tbe 
hnivenly  things  themselves  are  presented  to  our  view,  and  the  earthly 
things,  nhich  were  the  j^atterns  of  tlu*m,  as  being  no  longer  necessiirv, 
are  for  ever  withdrawn.  I'lirist  himst'lf,  the  Apostle  tells  us,  were  lie 
on  earth,  would  not  be  a  priest.  He  was  not  a  descendant  of  Aaron, 
ami  ihen'fore  could  not  leg*allv  olheiate  in  the  temple,  in  which  the 
Leviticul  priest IuhkI  offered  gifts  aci*ording  to  the  law.  He  ministers 
in  the  true  talK'rnacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man.  He  is 
enteretl  “  not  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  n  hich  arc  the  Ji- 
furt  s  of  the  true  ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  api)car  in  the  pri^moc 
of  (nnl  for  us.”  There  is  now  the  Shechinah  of  glorv,  pervading  and 
enlightening  with  its  radiance  every  part  of  the  celestial  temple;  there 
is  the  inercy-.seat  to  which  all  n.ations  arc  now  invited  to  come,  and 
from  which,  for  (xcntiles  as  well  as  Jews,  the  coj)ious  streams  of  par¬ 
don  and  s;dvatiou  flow;  there  are  the  cherubim,  not  carved  in  l)eftten 
pdd,  but  living  in  the  constant  exerci.se  of  high  intelligence,  of  burn¬ 
ing  zeal,  of  reverential  awe,  and  reverberating  widely  as  the  beams  of 
the  divine  radiance  extend,  the  unceasing  cry,  Ilidy  !  holy  !  holy  !  is 
the  I/ord  of  hosts  I”  and  there,  more  glorious  than  Aaron,  with  blood 
inort'  precious,  n  ith  ]nirity  more  spotless,  w  ith  titles  more  numerous 
and  dear  t«)  men,  with  many  crowns  upon  His  head,  and  the  names  of 
His  p«'ople  upon  His  lieart,  h.as  the  great  High  Priest  of  our  proft*ssion 
entered,  to  minister  for  us.’  pp.  1*28 — 181. 


Art.  IX.  1.  The  Amulet,  A  Christian  and  Literary  Remembrancer. 
Kdiled  by  S.  C.  Hall. 

2.  The  Literary  Sotucnir.  Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts. 

8.  The  Jxrmrmhrance.  Edited  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  Esq. 

the  whole,  ilie  literary  character  of  these  Annuals  is, 
we  think,  far  bcUcr  sustained  than  could  have  been  ex- 
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pectecl,  not^vithstanllin"  the  very  large  quantity  of  floating  ta¬ 
lent,  if  wc  may  bo  pardoned  the  expression,  which  is  avnilahio 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  perfection  of  facility  to  which  the  art 
of  composition  lias  been  carried.  Compare  any  one  of  these 
volumes  with  the  prose  and  verse  miscellanies  of  a  century  or 
fifty  years  ago,  and  the  superiority  of  modern  talent,  in  vivacity, 
range,  and  j)i(juancy,  must  be  admitted.  What  is  mediocrity 
now,  would  have  been  deemed  excellence  even  in  the  days  of 
Dodsley.  The  number  of  our  female  writers,  who  are,  per¬ 
haps,  the  best  contributors  to  these  Annuals,  is  not  a  little  re¬ 
markable,  and,  as  we  imagine,  unprecedented.  During  the  last 
century,  a  few  illustrious  ladies  challenged  adinirntion  by  the 
singularity  of  female  authorship.  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  I'alhot, 
!Mrs.  Sarah  Trimmer,  and  Mrs.  ilannah  More,  appeared  in  the 
character  of  learned  or  instructive  and  pious  w  riters.  I'o  (hem 
succeeded  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Kdgeworth,  Miss  Hamilton, 
and  other  writers  on  ICducation.  Among  our  novelists,  the  Au¬ 
thoress  of  Cecilia,  Mrs.  Kadclifle,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and  the  Au¬ 
thors  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  stood  pre-eminent.  Nor  have 
we  forgotten  some  other  names  whicli  might  be  added  to  the 
enumeration,  lint,  for  these,  we  have  draw  n  upon  our  early  re¬ 
collections,  or  have  gone  hack  far  into  the  eighteenth  century. 
Now  we  have  only  to  open  an  Annual,  to  find  the  names  of  Mrs. 
Ilemans,  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  »Fewshury,  Mrs.  Hall,  the  Author 
of  Sehvyn,  Miss  Lawrance,  Miss  liowles,  Mrs.  Jlowitt,  Mrs. 
Hofland,  Miss  Landon,  Miss  iioherts,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  we 
know’  not  how  many  more,  w  hile  those  of  Miss  Porter  and  Mrs. 
Opie  seem  to  link  together  the  present  race  of  w  liters  to  those 
w  lio  are  going  ofI‘. 

But,  amid  all  this  literary  opulence,  there  is  a  strange  dearth 
of  any  thing  deserving  of  the  much  abused  name  oi  poetry. 
We  find  abundance  of  smooth  and  ))leasing  versification,  and 
some  versification  which,  thougli  not  smooth  or  musical,  is  yet 
])leasing  from  the  elegant  sentiment ;  we  have  much  that  rises 
to  the  degree  of  pretty,  and  other  ))icccs  that  may  he  termed 
good,  lint  it  is  too  evident,  that  the  Writers,  for  tlie  most 
part,  have  either  not  done  their  best,  or  have  adopted  very  in¬ 
distinct  or  erroneous  notions  of  the  qualities  of  true  poetry.  In 
many  instances,  the  failure  is  wilful,  arising  from  negligence  or 
indolence ;  in  others,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  blighting  effects 
of  injudicious  flattery  ;  in  some,  to  want  of  car,  or  sheer  per¬ 
versity  of  taste.  We  should  hardly  have  thought  it  possible, 
that  Mrs.  ilemans  could  liave  written  such  vapid  and  commoii- 
])lace  lines  as  some  that  bear  her  name.  She  might,  by  main¬ 
taining  her  rank  as  a  lyric  poet,  have  contributed  to  raise  the 
standard  of  poetry,  and  to  discountenance  mere  rhyming ;  but 
she  has  coined  her  genius  into  the  small  currency  of  verse,  and 
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hroiiglit  her  credit  inU)  depreciation  by  tlie  inferior  mintage. 
Miss  Laiidon,  too,  had  she  fallen  into  judicious  hands,  had  slie 
been  taught  the  art  to  blot,  had  she  been  initiated  into  the  se¬ 
cret  that  versiheation  is  an  art,  not  a  knack,  and  that  it  must  be 
trie<l  by  the  ear,  not  by  the  eye, — mi^ht  have  produced  poetry 
v^hich  would  have  outlived  much  of  the  current  verse  of  the 
day.  Miss  l^owles — we  were  about  to  lind  fault  with  her  neg- 
ligent  versitication,  and  capricious  disregard  of  rhyme,  by 
which,  if  she  does  not  oii'eiul,  she  disa))points  the  ear,  although 
she  always  touches  the  heart ; — we  were  going  to  protest 
against  her  half  rhyme  half  blank-verse,  w  hich  always  gives  the 
idea  of  a  w  ant  of  skill  or  of  proper  ])ains ; — but  the  following 
beautiful  stanzas  will  not  submit  to  our  criticism:  the  fault  may 
be  detected,  but  it  is  not  felt. 

'TIIK  POOR  .GIAN’S  DEATH  RED. 

‘  Tread  softly  ! — how  tlu*  head — 

In  reverend  silence  how  ! 

N<»  passing  hell  doth  toll, 

Yet  an  immortal  s«ml 

Is  passing  now. 

*  Stranger  !  how  great  siK'Vr, 

W’ith  lowly  reverence  Im>w  ? 

There ’s  one  in  that  ]H>or  shed, 
thie  hy  that  wretcheil  bed, 

(ireatcr  than  thou. 

*  Henoath  that  pauper’s  r(H»f 

liO  !  Death  doth  kec])  his  state. 

Enter — no  crowds  attend — 

Enter — no  guards  defend 

This  palace-gate. 

‘  That  ])avement  damp  and  c»»ld, 

\o  \vhis])eriiig  c<»urtiers  tread  ; 
i>ne  sihmt  woman  stands, 

C' hating  with  pale,  thin  hands, 

A  dying  head. 

‘  No  hu.sy  murmurs  sound  ; 

An  infant  wail  alone:  — 

A  S4»h  sup])resst‘d — upiin 
That  short,  dtvp  gasj) — and  then 
The  parting  gnnin. 

‘  Oh  change  !  Oh  wondVous  change  ! 

Durst  are  the  prison  bars  ! 

This  moment  there — so  low 
III  mortal  )»aiigs— aiul  nuw’ 

Ikyuud  the  stars ! 
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•  Oh  cluiii^e  !— «tupend(ius  chaiigi' !  • 

There  lies  the  st'iiseless  chnl : 

The  soul  from  Inmilage  hreaks, 

The  new  iuimnrtal  wakes — 

\\'akes  with  his  Gml !  * 

(The  Amu/ii,) 

Blit  v’e  must  proceed  with  our  criticisms ;  —and  without 
naming  the  minor  odemlcrs,  wc  have  to  complain  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  utter  want  of  car  which  most  of  our  modern  ver¬ 
sifiers  betray.  Tlieir  composition  looks  very  well  in  the  page, 
hut  to  read  many  of  the  lines,  so  as  to  make  poetry  of  them,  is 
impossible.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  tiance  slipshod  or 
with  nails  in  your  shoes.  For  instance,  in  reading  a  very  pretty 
little  poem  in  tlie  Amulet,  ‘  ^Fhe  Kuined  Hut,*  we  broke  our 
shins  over  the  following  line  : 

‘  1  trace  the  fate’s  stern,  grave- ward  track  — 

On  recovering  ourselves,  wc  were  induced  to  proceed,  and 
reached  the  closing  couplet — was  ever  such  a  close  ? 

‘  As  'tis  I  seek  inv  browsing  st(*cd, 

To  feel  again  conijianioncd  /  ’ 

I'he  first  line  hivses  like  a  squib,  and  the  second  breaks  in  your 
hand. — Then  what  shall  we  say  to  such  rhyming  as  this  ? 

*  Not  ours  to  lift  tlic  veil  jK.‘rchance 
In  tender  mercy  drawn  ; 

Oh  !  could  we  look  lieyond,  wanild  hoj>e 
{Still  lead  us  cheerly  on  f* ' 

Old  Sternhold  might  have  been  ashamed  of  such  versification. 
Airain,  sternlv  must  we  disallow'  the  iiretension.s  of  such  bro- 
ken-hacked  metre  as  the  following,  to  the  honours  of  l*higlish 
verse 

‘  Over  the  terrace  the  bright  stars  shine: 

Who  is  there  but  must  feel  them  divine  ?  ’ 

Here,  the  second  line  runs  full  against  the  reader,  and  fairly 
staggers  him.  'I'akc  another  specimen  of  club-footed  verse. 

*  Of  their  i)enal  doom  1  may  nut  H|)eak, 

^\'ith  tlie  secrets  of  God  it  restetli  still ; 

And  though  thou  mourn,  yet  murmur  nut. 

But  place  thy  hojM:  in  the  Righteous  Will.’ 

This  is  below'  ballad  measure.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  cheap 
exjiedient  for  saving  rhyme,  which  consists  in  economically 
printing  two  lines  as  om*,  fourteen  feet  in  length,  but  with  the 
Acow  so  visible  as  to  lietray  the  natural  separation :  e,  ff. 


^  ) 


ti 


t  ; 
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*  Thy  dreams  may  wander  to  that  land — but  may  not  tell 

its  li|:ht ; 

No  vudoiih  ot*  the  vesjHT-stni — may  gaze  beyond  the  night — ’ 

Nothing  !s  gained  by  tliis  mode  of  printing  the  four  lines,  hut 
spoiling  the  look  of  the  page.  Sometimes,  liowever,  we  have  a 
redundant  syllable  or  tv.o  hitched  in,  which  has  the  edect  of 
rendering  tlie  metre  cijuivocal,  without  making  it  more  mu¬ 
sical  : 

‘  No  shadowings  of  tlie  future  liours  may  pierce  the  dark  tomb’s  cell, 
To  tell  of  the  land  where  htorius  ne’er  c<mie  to  moan  from  their  (»cean- 
shell !  ’ 

Of  the  genuine  couplet  of  fourteen  feet,  at  which  the  above  is 
an  awkward  attempt,  we  have  a  beautiful  specimen  in  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Souvenir,  which  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  pointing  out 
the  diil’erence,  by  exhibiting  at  once  the  rapid  How,  and  varied 
j)ause,  and  touching  cadence,  of  which,  when  well  managed, 
this  line  measure  is  susceptible:  it  otherwise  sinks  into  a  most 
languid  drawl. 

‘  lU’TII  TO  HER  MOTHER. 

‘  I  will  not,  cannot  leave  thee  ;  every  hope  to  me  is  dead, 

Rut  the  hope  to  smooth  the  ]iillo\v  of  an  aged  parent’s  head  ! 

Oh  !  bid  me  not  dejwirt  from  thee  :  —  to  wander  by  thy  side, 

Is  now  my  only  joy  and  wish,  my  jileasure  and  my  pride. 

*  Hid  me  not  seek  another  lord,  another  land  or  home  : 

I  am  the  staff  unto  thy  feet,  wherever  they  may  roam. 

The  scanty  meal,  the  housidess  head,  no  terrors  have  for  me, 

So  I  may  wateh  and  hunger,  my  mother  dear,  by  thee. 

‘  1  would  not  leave  thee  for  the  wealth  of  Fortune’s  richest  smile : 
Such  lot  were  pain  and  grief  to  me,  if  thou  wert  jh»or  the  while. 

1  would  not  leave  thee,  though  the  cloud  that  brcMuls  upon  thy  brow 
W’ere  of  a  deeper,  deadlier  ghiom  than  I  behold  it  now. 

‘  Thou  sav’st  that  tln>u  art  childless  now, — thou  hast  no  other  son 
’I'o  he  a  link  of  love  to  us,  to  hind  our  souls  in  one  : 

Oh  !  wlm  should  smile  with  Ohilion’s  smile,  or  speak  witli  Clii- 
litut’s  tone. 

Hut  her  whose  grief  for  Chilion  was  as  hitter  as  tliiiie  own  ? 

*  Hy  the  joy  we  lH)th  rememher,  hy  the  loss  we  both  lament. 

Hid  me  not  serve  my  ]>eople’8  gods,  nor  seek  my  father’s  tent: 

I  am  an  alien  at  their  hearth,  a  stranger  at  their  shrine, 

I  have  no  kindred  now'  but  thee  ;  I  kn(»w’  no  God  but  thine  ! 

‘  And  H  e  will  still  Ih'  w’ith  us,  in  our  smiles  and  in  our  tears; 

In  the  weakiu*ss  of  my  youth,  and  in  the  sadness  of  thy  years ; 

To  cheer  the  darkiu'ss  of  our  doom,  how  dark  s«n*’er  it  he. 

And  bless  the  grateiul  love  u’ith  which  my  spirit  clings  to  thee.’ 

(LiVcrnry  Souvenir.) 
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'I'hesc  very  sweet  ami  touching  stanzas  bear  the  unknown  sig¬ 
nature  of  M.  Cf.  T.  Whoever  he  the  Writer,  they  indicate  i\ 
well-timed  oar  and  a  feeling  heart,  two  of  the  chief  requisites 
for  poetical  excellence.  We  shall  take  for  our  next  specimen, 
a  spirited  ballad  by  \\  illiam  Kennedy, — whose  contributions 
.are  always  marked  by  indications  of  genuine  and  original  talent, 
miugleil  with  a  large  alloy  of  false  taste.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  his  verse  is  much  more  correct  and  musical  than  in  his 
usually  wild,  unequ.al,  and  dark-fancied  strains. 

'  CROMWELL  AT  .AIARSTON  INIOOR. 

‘  Ro  fervent  in  spirit !  old  Oliver  said. 

As  the  liands  of  the  faithful  to  buttle  he  led  ; 

“  Nor  the  race  to  the  swift,  nor  the  fight  to  the  strong, 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  smites  the  dm^rs  of  WTong. 

*  “  The  servants  of  Ikud,  and  the  l)oy  Ralatinc, 

Laugh  the  gcnlly  to  scorn,  when  drunken  with  wine ; — 

V’^ain  boasters  ! — there 's  One  w  ho  his  jieople  will  hear. 

And  scatter  the  might  of  the  proud  cavalier.” 

'  The  lips  of  his  legion  are  busy  in  prayer — 

The  Ri!)le  is  mantled — the  broad  sw’ord  is  Imre  ; 

And  fixed  in  their  features  as  riders  of  stone. 

The  gauntleted  yeomen  press  dauntlessly  on. 

*  Oil,  heedless  thy  w’arning,  brave  Newcastle,  given 
To  hot-blooded  Rupert  by  destiny  driven  ! 

The  Itoyalist  chivalry  ranged  on  the  imwr — 

Already  he  welcomes  his  triumph  as  sure. 

‘  Can  a  fanatic  rabble  a  moment  sustain 
The  charge  of  the  gallants  that  shine  in  his  train  ? 

('’an  the  treason -stained  puritan  churls  repel 
The  weapons  by  loyal  lords  wielded  so  w’ell  ? 

*  Young  champion  of  greatness,  the  time  has  gone  by, 

When  the  grim  feudal  banner  obscured  fri^edom's  sky. 

The  plough-share  is  rusting — the  hind  *8  to  the  fray — 

And  w’oe  to  the  master  that  meets  him  to-day  ! 

‘  Deep  mutter  the  cannon — the  w.ir-tnimpets  sound— 

The  storm  of  the  onset  bursts  darkly  around ; 

And  deadly  the  contest,  and  dismal  the  IIikmI, 

On  England’s  own  soil,  of  her  children’s  best  blood. 

‘  As  the  steed  of  the  hunter  aroused  by  the  horn. 

Rounds  o’er  the  light  ranks  of  the  husbandniim's  corn  ; 

So,  onward  against  the  gay  guards  of  the  crown. 

Dash  their  short-shorn  focmen  and  trample  them  down. 

‘  Where  valour  was  fainting,  there  Fairfax  was  seen  ; 

Through  the  crush  of  the  flying,  swept  Lambert  the  keen ; 
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But  st«*l-tt*nnHT(Hl  Cromwell  stood  first  of  the  fieUl ; 

By  him  luul  his  tnnijiers  was  victory  sealed. 

‘  Xot  useless  the  combats  for  li!>erty  won, 

Though  a  (  Tomwell  undo  what  a  C’romwell  has  done  : 
Their  very  remembrance  is  strength  in  the  liour, 

When  the  sword  is  unsheathed  against  insolent  jM»wer.' 

(77/e  Amulet.) 


The  Literary  Souvenir,  however,  decidedly  takes  the  lead  of 
the  Annuals,  this  year,  in  the  poetical  department.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  extracted  one  beautiful  specimen.  Miss  Bowles  has  some 
very  elegant  and  ]>leasing  verses,  ‘  'I'o  my  little  Cousin,  wiili  her 
first  Bonnet.’  Mr.  Braed  has  contributed  several  brilliant 
J/  i/.r  (I'tsprit :  the  easy  and  graceful  manner  in  which  he  sports 
with  verse,  is  truly  enviable.  A  Song,  by  W.  C.  Bryant,  is 
worthy  of  being  set  to  music  by  Mozart.  W  ordsworth  nuifltt 
have  written  the  riiree  (iuests;  and  with  this  compliment,  Mrs. 
ilowitt  will,  we  hope,  bt'  satisfied:  it  is  a  legend  of  jmrgatory, 
very  horrible,  and,  to  our  taste,  unpleasing.  ‘  'The  Lost  Spirit* 
wc  dare  not  transcribe;  it  is  thrilling,  awful,  true:  who  can 
have  written  it  J  Miss  Jewslniry  ?  ‘Marian  Lee*  is  pretty. 
‘  'The  Indian  Ciiil  s  Lament,*  by  an  American  jioet,  and  ‘  Kuins,* 
by  an  anonymous  one,  arc  highly  resjioctable.  ‘  The  Violet,* 
by  L.  1*..  1^.,  answers  so  well  to  its  title,  that  wc  must  gather  it. 


‘  TIIK  VIOLET. 


‘  Wbv  l>ottcr  than  the  lady  rose 
Love  1  this  little  flower? 

Because  its  fmgrant  leaves  are  those 
I  loved  in  childhcKHrs  hour. 

*  Though  many  a  flow'cr  may  win  mv  praise, 

Tlie  violet  has  my  love  ; 

1  did  not  pass  iny  childish  days 
In  garden  or  in  grove: 

*  Mv  garden  was  the  window’-seat, 

\-]>on  whost'  tnlge  was  s<'t 
A  little  vase, — the  fair,  the  sweet, — 

It  was  the  violet. 

‘  It  was  my  pltMisure  and  my  pride  : — 

How  I  did  watch  its  gnnvth  ! 

For  lumltli  and  bliK»m  what  plans  I  tricil, 
And  often  injured  both. 

‘  I  ]daced  it  in  the  summer  shower, 

I  placeil  it  in  the  sun  ; 

And  ever,  at  the  evening  hour. 

My  work  seemed  half  undone. 


A 
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*  The  l>ru\il  loaves  spread,  the  small  huds  grew, 

How  slow  they  seemed  to  he; 

At  lust,  there  eame  a  tinge  ot'hlue, — 

’  J'was  worth  tlje  world  to  me  ! 

'  At  length  the  |H*rfnme  tilled  the  nnnn, 

Shed  from  tiieir  pnrple  wreath  ; 

flower  has  now  so  rieh  a  hliNim, 

Has  now  so  sweet  a  breath. 

^  I  gatherecl  two  »>r  three, — they  seemed 
Such  rieh  gifts  to  bestow  ; 

So  ])reeious  in  my  sight,  I  *leemed 
'i'hat  all  must  think  them  so. 

‘  Ah  !  uho  is  tliere  but  would  be  fain 
To  be  a  child  once  more  ; 

If  future  years  could  bring  again 
All  that  tlu'V  bnaight  before. 

*  IMy  heart’s  world  has  been  long  o'erthrenvn, 

It  is  no  more  of  flowers  ; 

Their  bhami  is  past,  their  breath  is  flown, 

Vet  I  reeal  those  hours. 

‘  Let  nature  spread  her  loveliest 
Hv  spring  or  summer  nurst  ; 

^’^et  still  I  love  the  violet  best, 

JJecaMse  I  loved  it  first.’ 

L.  K.  L. 

As  a  companion  piece,  we  shall  give  some  very  pleasing  ami 
musical  .stanzas  hy  the  I'^ditor,  to  whose  taste  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  volume  does  no  small  credit. 


‘TO  A  (HIM)  15L(>\MN(;  liriHlLKS, 

nv  A  I.  A  me  A.  M'A’I  'I  S. 


‘  Thrice  happy  Bahe !  what  golden  dreams  are  liiine. 

As  thus  thou  hidd’st  thiin*  air-horn  huhhles  M»ar ; — 
W'  ho  woidd  not  Wisdom’s  choicest  gifts  resign. 

To  he,  like  thee,  “  a  carele.ss  child  ”  once  more ! 


‘  To  share  thy  siin]>le  s)K»rts,  thy  sinless  glee, 

’riiy  l)reuthlc.ss  wonder,  thy  nnfei;gne4l  delight, — 

As.  one  hy  one,  tliose  suii-louched  glories  tlei*, 

In  swif*t  succession,  from  thy  straining  sight ! 

‘  T»»  feel  a  ])ower  within  himstdf  to  make. 

Like  tliee,  a  rainbow  wheresoe  ’er  he  goe's  ; 

'Lo  dream  of  sunshine,  and  like  ihet*  to  wake 
To  brighter  visions  from  his  charmed  repose  ! 

‘  Who  would  give  his  all  of  worldly  lore, — 

Tiu*  Irard-eurucd  fruits  of  many  a  toil  and  care, — 
iMight  he  but  thus  the  faded  ]>ast  restore, 

Thy  guileless  thoughts  and  blissful  ignorance  share  ? 
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‘  Vot  liie  l»uth  buliblos  t«i4>, — that  s(H>tlu‘  awhih* 

Thi*  stenuT  ilreains  inaii'M  iimturor  vfiirs  ; 

‘  Ijovf — Friciulshin — Fortune — Fame— by  turns  be»;uile, 

Hut  melt  ’iieatli  Truth’s  Itliuriol-touch,  to  tears! 

*  Thrice  happy  cliilcl  !  a  brighter  lot  is  thine ! 

(\\’hat  new  illusi<ui  e’er  can  match  the  first  !) 

/I  V  weep  to  see  each  cherished  ho]>e  decline  ; 

Thtf  mirth  is  loudest  when  thy  bubbles  burst.’ 

And  now,  after  this  exhibition  of  poetical  specimens,  the  re¬ 
marks  which  prefaced  them  may  appear  fastidious.  Hut  we 
must  recur  to  our  position,  that,  in  genuine  poetry,  fresh  drawn 
from  the  living  fountains  of  fancy  and  nature,  the  present  day 
is  singidarly  delicient.  Foetry  is  doul)tless  an  art,  hut  its  ge¬ 
nuine  materials  are  of  .slow  and  delicate  growth,  not  to  he  ob¬ 
tained  at  all  seasons,  or  in  suliicient  (piantities  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  iuanufaetnrer.  Hence  a  spurious  article,  ])ro- 
<luced  hy  the  forcing-glass,  is  substituted,  which  looks  so  much 
like  nature's  own  production,  that  the  colours  might  deceive  the 
hecs,  hut  there  is  no  smell.  The  generality  of  readers,  liow- 
«'ver,  are  not  bees,  hut  only  butterflies,  to  whom  the  secrets  of 
nature's  chemistry  are  unknown,  and  whose  desultory,  super¬ 
ficial,  fluttering  range  over  the  parterre,  does  not  enable  them 
to  delect  the  din'erenee.  We  believe  that  the  age  is  far  too 
busy  for  poetry  ; — that  the  course  of  thought,  the  marcli  of 
intellect,  is  too  rapid  for  its  gentle  movements.  How  slow  is 
the  course  ofa  stream  to  a  traveller  hurrying  forward  !  Thought 
itself  now  works  hy  steam.  l>ooks  are  got  up  by  steam — so 
many  thousands  ])er  uu)nth.  livery  ho(ly  reads  a  !)0()k  in  a 
hurry,  and  when  he  linds  something  in  it  that  recjuircs  a  slower 
rate  of  attention,  he  puts  it  off'  for  a  more  convenient  season. 
Nothing  hut  what  is  brief,  striking,  intense,  obvious,  tangible, 
suits  the  habits  of  the  day.  Who  has  leisure  for  that  converse 
with  nature  and  his  own  heart,  of  which  poetry  is  the  native 
ilialcct,  and  from  which  alone  it  can  he  learned  or  understood  I 
\\  e  make  these  remarks  in  no  querulous  mood,  hut  with  a 
\iew  to  account  for  the  decline,  not  so  much  of  genius,  as  of 
a  taste  for  excellence,*  which  is,  we  think,  perceptil)le,  and  the 
deteriorating  efl'ect  of  whicli  extends  to  those  writers  who  arc 
capable  of  hotter  things.  Those  who  write  for  the  moment 
and  for  the  many,  must,  indeed,  conform  themselves  to  the  taste 
and  character  of  the  age  ;  and  with  it,  they  will  pass  away. 
'I’hey  have  their  reward.  In  the  mean  time,  the  permanent  in¬ 
terests  of  literature  reejuire  that  its  guardians  should  uplioid  a 
higher  standard,  and  not  suffer  the  staple  commodity  to  perish. 

W  c  have  still  poets  among  us.  There  is  flohn  Clare,  w  hose 
name  wc  miss  from  these  Annuals:  is  he  already  gone  hy ? — 
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Munl«^i)incrv,  wc  scr,  has  indignantly  taken  to  prose,  which  he 
always  writes  like  a  poet.  The  oaten  stop  of  the  Kltriek  Shep¬ 
herd  is  not  of  great  power  or  compass,  hut  its  simple  tones 
touch  the  heart  like  the  sounds  of  nature.  For  instance,  there 


is  a  sweet  little  poem  of  his  in 


‘  Tlie  Ueniemhrance,*  which  we 


must  not  transcribe,  because  it  is  a  sort  of  Nursery  ditty,  and 
we  should  run  the  risk  of  being  laughed  at  for  admiring  it,  hut 
it  is  a  perfect  lullaby.  J^islen. 


‘  Whore  the  }k>o1s  are  bright  and  deep, 

A V  here  the  grei/  trout  lies  asleep  ; — 

Where  tlie  blackbird  sings  tlie  latest, 

^^’here  the  bawthern  blooms  the  sweetest, — 
Where  the  hazel  bank  is  sUvpest, 

/1 7/m’  the  shadow  Jails  the  deepest —  * 


Uy  what  slight  touches  does  (yenius  ellect  its  object,  such  as, 
in  this  instance,  only  a  quiet  observer  of  nature  would  recognise, 
or  a  lo\er  of  nature  feel.  From  the  sanm  volume,  we  are 
tempted  to  extract  the  following  descriptive  lines;  they  are  not 
of  a  very  high  onler,  and  the  closing  line  is  defective  in  point 
of  rhyme,  but  they  shew  observation  and  taste,  and  moreover,  a 
correct  notion  of  the  Sonnet. 


‘  FHOST-WOHK. 

‘  BY  H.  F.  JIursMAN. 

*  Stay  yot  awhile,  ye  visionary  bowers ! 

A  little  while  your  mimic  shapes  retain, 

Thus  pencilled  forth  np4)n  the  teeming  pane, 
liy  wizard  fn»st  how  tinelv  !  Night’s  keen  lioiirs 
llfheld  this  work  accomplished  ! — (inwes  and  towers 
Are  here ;  and  mountains,  a  stupendous  chain, 

()’erhH»king  Ocean’s  solitary  plain  ; 

And  living  rills,  and  jdats  of  garden  flowers  ! 

Alas,  how  fugitive  !  Even  as  I  speak. 

The  fairv  spectacle  dissolves — recedes: 

Where  now  the  crested  hill,  the  glittering  ]H»;ik, 

I’he  groves,  the  temples,  and  the  shining  si’as  ?  , 

Though  ])ure  as  \’irtue*s  blameless  reveries. 

The  transitory  vision  breaks  and  fades.’ 

{The  Itememhranee.) 

‘  The  Remembrance  *  contains  some  other  very  pleasing 
\)ieces  from  the  same  Contributor ;  but  we  can  make  room  for 
only  one  more  poem,  which  must  be  the  simply  touching  stanzas, 
entitled, 

^TIIE  BARREL  ORGAN. 

*  UY  MISS  kOSCOK. 

‘  The  father  sat  and  watched  his  boy. 

With  all  a  father’s  wik*  ; 
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Flcil  wuh  the  rosy  lijjht  of  joy, 

Aiul  fadoil  his  young  brow. 

Dark  sluides  wore  gathering  o'er  its  gnioe, 

Ami  lUmth  was  stain]>eil  on  that  sweet  face. 

*  And  vet  he  lingered  still — at  fits, 

A  brief  reviving  beam. 

In  melancholy  lK.‘aiity,  Hits 

Across  his  cheek  ; — that  gleam 
Deceives  the  father’s  throbbing  heart 
To  think  j>erchance  they  may  not  part. 

*  What  soothes  the  little  sufferer,  now  ? 

Ah  !  music  pours  its  strain, 

With  smiles  his  dying  features  glow , 

’I'he  child  f(»rgi*ts  his  pain  ! 

And  his  small  fi^eble  hand  with  care 
Deats  time  to  his  own  favourite  air. 

‘  It  played — that  simple  careless  tune, 

W'hile  nundMTs  ])assed  it  by, 

Jiut  ever  as  tliese  notes  begun 
His  pale  cheek  flusluMl  with  joy  ; 

And  his  bright  eve  his  father’s  sought, 

With  all  its  chililish  pleasure  fraught. 

‘  The  organ  jiast — and  all  forgot. 

The  music  fied  away  ; 

Hut  the  young  sufferer  knew’  the  sjH)t, 

And  tlie  accustomed  day  ; 

And  ever  as  it  took  its  round, 

His  heart  w’as  8iH)tlied  with  that  sw’cet  sound. 

*  Hut  ah  !  glad  strains  and  tender  cares 
From  death  may  never  save  ; 

Soon  torn  from  all  sweet  sounds  he  shares 
’File  silence  iff  the  grave, 

And  with  a  cold  and  breaking  heart, 

The  father  secs  his  child  depart. 

‘  lie  takes  him  to  his  tiunb— and  then. 

All  steeped  in  speechless  woe, 

Heturns  unto  his  home  again, 

Hut  not  one  tear  will  flow'. 

The  lonelv  room— the  vacant  seat. 

His  eyes  in  silent  supor  met't. 

‘  What  stirs  him  from  his  deep  despair  } 

NVhat  wakens  all  his  heart  ? 

It  plays  again — that  simple  air. 

And  tears  like  rain-drops  start. 

In  every  note — in  every  tone. 

He  feels  his  child  again  his  own. 
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*  And  ihuuglitH  uf  tenderiiesM  and  love 
Creep  softly  o’er  his  grief. 

And  draw  his  spirit  fur  uImwc 
A  world  so  sod  and  brief ; 

Tlie  airs  of  heaven  are  in  his  ear— 

His  child  in  angid-light  is  near !  ’ 

(  The  Remembrance*) 

\Vc  have  said  that  the  Literary  Souvenir  contains  tlie  best 
]>octry  ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  Kditor  of  the  Amulet,  to  add,  that 
ht9  volume  is  the  richest  in  prose  contributions.  It  is,  indeed, 
tlie  best  volume  of  the  series  that  has'  yet  appeared,  and  merits 
warm  approbation.  ‘  The  Tempter  *  is  the  title  of  an  admirably 
conceived  and  powerfully  written  Oriental  apologue,  richly  dra¬ 
matic  and  pictures(jue,  we  might  say,  Marlincsque ;  for  what 
Martin’s  pictures  are  to  the  eye,  this  sort  of  composition  is  to 
the  imagination.  It  can  be  from  no  other  pen  than  that  of  the 
Author  of  Salathiel.  The  History  of  a  Trifler,  by  Miss  Jews- 
bury,  is  not  less  admirable  for  its  moral,  than  for  the  profound 
knowledge  of  life  and  character  which  it  evinces  in  the  highly  ac¬ 
complished  writer.  ‘  Ifome,  Country,  all  the  World,’  by  James 
xMontgoinery,  will  be  read  with  great  interest  for  the  Writer’s 
sake  ;  and  it  will  be  the  reader’s  fault,  if  it  is  not  read  w'ith  as 
much  profit  as  pleasure.  Irish  Legends,  by  Dr.  Walsh,  unites 
the  authenticity  of  narrative  to  the  charm  of  romance.  A  Tour 
to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  by  the  Author  of  Constantinople 
in  18i28,  is  a  very  interesting  topographical  memoir,  which  will 
especially  engage  the  attention  of  the  religious  reader.  The 
llesiduary  Legatee,  by  Miss  Milford ;  Eastern  Story-Tellers, 
by  Mr.  Came;  The  Indian  Mother,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Diary  of  an  Knnuyee;  The  Roman  Merchant,  by  the  Author 
of  the  O’Hara  Family;  A  Hawking  Party  in  Hindostan,  by 
Miss  Roberts ;  and  Tlie  Dispensation,  by  Mrs.  Hall ;  are  among 
the  lighter  prose  articles,  and  make  up  altogether  a  splendid 
variety.  The  last  tale  is,  indeed,  the  best  that  we  have  yet 
seen  from  the  fertile  pen  of  this  very  pleasing  writer :  it  is  re¬ 
plete  with  interest  and  character,  and  we  must  make  room  for 
the  portrait  of  Father  Neddy. 

*  Father  Neddy  Cormack  fitted  as  neatly  into  his  arm-chair,  as  a 
nut  does  in  its  shell.  He  w'as  a  little  tun  of  a  man,  upon  which  the 
head  stood  \nthout  any  visible  connection  with  the  body ;  his  £sce  iii'is 
seamed  and  browned  in  defiance  of  beauty  and  art ;  his  nose  uns  pug- 
gish  and  purple  ;  his  brows  heavy  and  moveable,  and  it  was  only  when 
they  were  wrinkle<i  up  in  two  or  three  folds,  tliat  the  peering  and 
really  bright  twinkling  of  two  little  grey  eyes,  infonned  you,  that  if 
the  creature  possessed  power  in  proportion  to  its  cunning,  it  would  in¬ 
deed  be  fierce  and  dangerous.  The  thing  would  have  made  an  ad- 
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iniruhle  uttoniey,  but  >i  Inul  counsellor,  and  certainly  was  a  very  unfit 
director  <»f  the  s|)iritual  or  temporal  affairs  of  the  parish  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  rule — not  anidc. 

*  It  has  Ihvii  iny  lot  to  know,  esteem,  and  love,  true  and  loyal  inein- 
lH*rs  of  the  C’atholic  C'hurch.  J  have  hM»ked  upon  many  priests  and 
friars  with  veneration  and  resjM'ct — I  have  deliirhted  in  observing  their 
kindneKS,  their  jrentleness,  and  their  honest  discharge  of  what  they  c«ui- 
sidered  duty  —  1  have  kmm  n  them  to  make  many  great  siicritices,  and 
endure  much  ])atiently  ;  and  I  siiy  it  to  their  credit,  that  I  never  met 
but  one  among  them  in  any  way  resembling  the  ])erson  whom  1  have 
endeavoured  to  descriW.  Without  lH*ing  gifted  with  the  gentlemanly 
Inniring  of  a  Jesuit,  he  had  a  g<MKl  deal  of  the  tact  and  artifice  lielong- 
ingto  that  subtle  sect — which  he  used,  to  blind  his  humble  associates 
— with  a  hot  and  fiery  temp«‘rament  that  subdued  where  the  other 
failed.  He  had  not  interfered  much  with  the  Sullivans;  they  were 
lilM*ral,  and  jierformed  “  their  duties  "  regularly  ;  had  stations  twice  in 
the  year  at  tlieir  respective  houses,  and  paid  to  priest,  as  well  as  minis¬ 
ter,  “  tythes  of  all  they  p<issessed  ”  ;  but  they  were  more  enlightened 
than  their  neighbours,  and  so  Father  Xeihly  wisely  thought  that  “  it 
was  lietter  to  let  well-enough  alone  He  had  anxiously  urged  the 
w<Hung  of  his  nephew  with  Alary.  She  was  considered  “  the  best  for- 
tune”  for  many  miles  nnind  ;  and  the  match  was  decidtally  desirable 
—  for  Stephen  was  one  of  those  contented  Irish  spirits,  who  disdaining 
1‘ither  mental  or  bmlily  exertion  as  incompatible  with  “  genteel  birtli 
or  breeding  ”,  trust  first  to  their  relations,  and  afterwards  to  chance, 
for  Inal,  board,  and  all  other  necessaries. 

*  The  jwiest’s  best  parlour  was  furnished  jirecisely  as  (»ccasion  re¬ 
quired.  U’hen  there  was  “  grand  comjKUiy  ”,  the  long  settle  was 
brought  from  the  kitchen,  and  its  dirt  and  deficiencies  concealed  by  a 
flowered  bed-quilt,  thmwn  over  and  jiinned  round  it  by  the  old  honse- 
kee|M’r,  who  luul  the  Iri>h  talent  t>f  making  one  thing,  like  Shak- 
speare’s  ]dayer,  “  ]>lay  many  parts” — then  Father  Ned’s  dressing-tahle 
(as  it  was  called)  stiMnl  in  lame  helplessness  between  the  dimly-shew¬ 
ing  windows  —ami  j)laced  on  it  (the  cracked  ])ortions  turned  to  the 
wall)  were  two  i>r  three  old-fashioned  china  jars,  filled  with  a  few 
flowers,  that,  conscious  of  being  out  of  ciiaracter,  «>r  affected  by  the 
smoky  atmosphere,  drooped  and  died  within  an  hour  On  the 
evening  to  which  I  particularly  allude,  no  such  luxuries  were  present ; 
a  green  Inittle,  a  large  thick  glass  tumbler  w  ith  a  tin  fiM»t,  and  an  empty 
jug,  were  on  the  solitary  round  oak  table  that  graced  the  centre ;  to 
the  right  of  this  was  the  jiriest’s  high-cushioned  easy  chair,  and  the 
little  bnU-stooi  inK»n  which  his  feet  rested  ;  he  reclined  perfectly  at  his 
e;ij4e — his  hands  |ust  meeting  over  his  rotund  jR*rson,  his  mouth  open, 
his  eyes  shut — a  very  (Vnikshank  of  devotion.  As  his  nejdiew  en¬ 
tered,  a  grunting  sound  intimated  that  he  was  aware  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  ;  but  he  neither  altered  his  p<»sition  nor  elevated  his  bn»ws,  mi 
that  whether  he  unclosi'd  his  eyes  or  not,  was  doubtful.  Stephen  first 
]mllcd  forth  some  of  the  dead  leaves  that  pirnished  the  rusty  grate  ; 
then  contemplated  the  extraordinary  vessel  that,  hanging  over  the 
chimney-piece,  displayed  a  crucitix  at  the  top,  and  a  well,  or  cuji,  at 
the  bottom,  calculated  t<*  hold  about  a  pint  of  holy  water  ;  and  finally 
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]»ushtHl  tlie  t)ver  the  cat,  which  the  lady  resented  in  u  very  cat-like 
fashion,  and  the  rencontre  l)etween  the  Animals  j>erfectly  aroused  the 
shM»j)inj;  priest. 

‘  “  Jly  the  fLK>t  of  Pharaoh  !  **  he  exclaimed,  (*'  and  that*8  the  first 
oath  Pve  swore  to  day,)  I’ll  make  an  example  of  ye,  if  ye  don’t  let  the 
hastes  alone ;  there’s  no  jwce  in  the  house,  whin  ye  ’re  in  it ;  the  po<»r 
ould  cat — the  cnitur  ! — can’t  escajie  ye.  (Pusheen,  pusheen  !  agra  !— 
never  heed  him.)  Is  that  the  w’ork  ye ’ve  been  after  all  day  ?  Holy 
Mother !  I’ll  engage  its  far  from  ye  to  go  down  to  that  In'ggarly 
hlaguard,  Luntv  ^lurphy — and  put  him  in  mind  o’  the  barley  male  he 
never  sint  ;  and  it’s  long  till  ye’d  giither  a  few  goose  or  turkey  eggs  in 
your  dandy  pockets,  tlnmgh  ye  ’re  ready  enough  to  ate  ’em,  when  they 
come  into  the  house  ;  and  more  than  tin  times,  and  tin  to  the  hack  o’ 
that.  I’ve  tould  ye  to  spake  to  Jeremiah  (’allagan  aliout  the  bill  he 
sint  in  for  my  new  jock,  after  his  ’greeing  to  set  the  two  last  christ’n- 
ings  foreninl  it ;  and  tlnmgh  I  dare  say  ye ’ve  been  ])hilandriir 
at  the  Pleach  (treen,  it’s  long  till  ye ’d  put  in  a  word  alnnit  the 
tow-linen,  that’s  waiting  to  be  whitened  these  three  weeks  — 
and - ” 

‘  “  It’s  little  I  expect  from  the  Pleach  Green, ”  interrupted  the  hojie- 
fnl  Stephen  ;  ‘‘  and  if  ye  knew  all,  uncle,  instead  of  blowing  me  up, 
ye’d  be  advising  me  Innv  to  act  with  tliat  boy,  Alick  Snllivan,  who  I 
see  plainly — foid  that  1  was  not  to  see  it  afore— has  undermineil  me 
with  Mary.” 

‘  “  Pathershin  !  ”  rejdied  the  priest,  “  that’s  one  of  your  notions, 
because  ye  haven’t  courage  to  ask  the  girl  to  marry  ye;  sure  I  know  how 
they  love  each  other — jist  like  brother  and  sister.  I’d  like  to  see  first 
cousins  marry  in  my  parish — the  hereticks  ! — barring  I  got  ’em  a  dis¬ 
pensation — a  likely  matter.  I’m  thinking  !  ” 

‘  For  all  that,  it’s  as  true  as  light’s  in  heaven  ;  he  threaten’d  to 
knock  me  down  fi»r  walkin’  with  her  this  evening ;  and  that  mad  bro¬ 
ther  of  his  made  game  of  your  reverence.” 

‘  I  wish  you,  my  gentle  reader,  had  seen  the  Reverend  Neddy  Cor- 
mack  at  that  moment.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  swelled  and  strutted 
almut  the  room  in  proportionate  rage ;  and  at  length  bn»ke  forth  into 
the  following  miscellaneous  ejaculations. 

*  “  I’ll  excommunicate  ’em  all!  Ti»  dare  to  spake  (»f  me  after  that 
sort  !  I  suppose  the  next  thing  ’ill  be  that  they  ’ll  think  for  them¬ 
selves  as  if  their  conscience  was  their  own  !  Am  I  not  parish  priest 
of  this  entire  parish  of  Killane.^ — answer  me  that — and  sec  if  I 
don’t  have  mv  way  !  8aint  Peter — and  Saint  Ambrose — and  Saint 
Obadiah— and  all  the  Saints  ! — make  game  of  me  !  Oh,  the  heathen 
assembly  of  Pabylonians  !  Let  them  do  it  without  a  Dispc'iisation  ! 
I’ll  sind  every  mother’s  son  o’  them  to  the  Holy  Island  barefooted — 
I’ll  make  ’em  say  thrcH*  avy’s  for  every  bit  they  put  in  their  mouths  ! 
And  as  for  that  dancing,  interfering  knave.  I’ll  lay  the  length  and 
breadth  of  my  Dublin  riding  whip  over  his  unchristian  shoulders  !  I’ll 
go  down  to  the  Pleach  Green  this  minute,  and  make  them  pay  well 
for  absolution  !  ” 

‘  “  It  was  only  the  one  that  had  no  sense  that  said  so,  uncle,  dear,” 
interrupted  Stephen,  ft^aring  that  he  had  gone  t<»o  far,  and  that  the 
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priest  wotilcl  really  go  out  ;  far  he  hatl  taken  his  great  coat  off  the  pe«’*, 
and  fastenetl  it  under  his  throat  hy  the  solitary  button  which  geue- 
mllv  secured  it.  “  As  to  the  rest,  they  always  tmte  ve  as  Wcomes 
(fod-fearing  people  ;  and,  any  way,  it  might  Ik*  better  to  wwk  with 
them  on  ihc  sfy,  may  be.*’ 

‘  “  Demean  myself  to  work  on  the  sly,  with  my  own  people  !  I  scorn 
yVr  advice,  Stephen  (Wmack  !  I’ll  shew  ’em  what’s  what-^trate  the 
nephew  of  their  parish  priest  that  way  ! — refuse  him,  indeiMl !  ” 

‘  I  wasn’t  to  say  refused.  Sir,”  stammered  out  Stephen,  ‘‘  because 
I  hadn't  asked — that's  not  asked  entirely.” 

‘  “  And  liow  dare  you  l>c  after  puttin’  me  into  a  passion  for  nothin’  ? 
You  jvM)r,  pitiful  sleveen  I  I  f  ytm  don’t  know  how  to  make  love  to  a 
young  woman,  could’nt  ye  jist  ask  me  to  shew  ye,  and  not  wait  till 
the  wind  changes.^  D’ye  think  I’ve  been  hearing  confessions  from  all 
manner  <»f  faymales  fcir  the  last  forty  years,  without  knowing  how  to 
manage  'em — and  to  presume  to  come  to  me  with  your  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  !  Stephen  !  Stephen  !  ye’re  a  grate  sinner  !  —  how'  often  have  I 
toiild  you  that  telling  a  lie  to  me,  was  (piite  a  different  thing  from  tell¬ 
ing  it  io  any  one  else  ;  will  ye  never  learn  discrimination  ?  Oh  Ste- 
])hen  ! — you  must  say  double  prayers  this  night  for  desaving  tlie 
church !  ” ' 


Of  the  excellence  of  the  einhellishinents,  we  shall  speak  pre¬ 
sently.  The  volume  does  altogether  great  credit  to  the  I'alitor, 
who  lias  shewn  as  much  his  judgement  in  the  selection  of  the 
articles,  as  his  assiiluity  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  most 
elfective  contrihutors,  and  his  spirit  in  the  whole  manner  of 
getting  up  this  exceedingly  cheap  and  heautiful  volume. 

Among  the  ]>rosc  contributions  to  the  Literary  Souvenir,  we 
may  mention  'I  hc  Palace  of  the  llajah  Ilurchund,  a  clever  le¬ 
gendary  tale  hy  J.  A.  St.  John,  founded  upon  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  the  Sce-lcotc,  described  hy  Col.  'Pod  ;  The 
Smuggler’s  last  Trip,  hy  the  Author  of  Tales  and  (\)nfessions; 
The  Last  of  the  Pitans,  hy  William  Howitt ;  'Phe  Toorkoinan’s 
Tale,  by  the  Author  of  The  Kiuzilhash ;  The  Lottery  Ticket, 
— a  very  clever  and  pleasingly  written  tale,  in  tlic  manner  of 
‘‘  May  you  like  it”;  Love  P»reezes,  l)y  Miss  Jewshury  ;  The 
Last  of  Ids  Tribe,  an  American  'Pale;  XN'oman's  Wit,  or  the 
Young  Merchant  of  Bagdad ;  'Phe  Bidl-fight  of  Madrid  ;  and 
.some  passages  in  the  History  of  Sarah  ('iirran;  altogether  a 
very  clever  and  entertaining  body  of  light  reading,  hut  with  less 
of  an  instructive  cast,  and  less  variety  than  in  the  Amulet.  P>nt 
our  readers  will  please  themselves. 

“  The  Bcmemhraiicc  ”  is  a  new  and  promising  comj>etilor 
for  popularity.  Miss  Mitford  has  contributed  to  it  from  her  in¬ 
exhaustible  store.s,  a  country  story  in  her  best  manner.  'Phe 
ICttrick  Shepherd  has  furnished  a  very  merry  fairy  tale.  Mr. 
1^1  ingle  has  a  ^erv  interesting  African  Tale  ;  Mrs.  HoHand,  a 
•  Komaiicc  of  Ileal  Life  Mr.  Harrison,  a  talc  called  The  Or- 
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plians ;  aiul  Mr.  Leitch  Uitcliie,  an  amusing  account  of  liis  own 
arrest  by  ibc  French  uuthoritiesy  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
overturn  the  government.  Besides  these,  there  arc  various 
anonymous  tales  and  olher  contributions  by  the  Editor  and  bis 
friends,  which,  togetlier  with  a  portrait  of  her  present  Majesty, 
—an  admirable  likeness, — and  some  very  pleasing  embellish- 
nients,  will  render  this  volume  deservedly  popular. 

Illustrations  to  tiii:  Amulet. 

The  Frontisj)iece  to  the  Amulet  is  a  delightful  composition — 
tlie  Countess  Gower  and  her  Child,  from  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
cx(juisitely  engraved  by  Finden,  who  has  succeeded  in  trans¬ 
ferring  to  the  plate,  not  only  the  spirit,  but  almost  the  rich  tone 
of  colour  in  his  original.  The  loveliness  and  dignity  of  the 
mother,  the  animated  looks  of  the  child,  who  is  directing  her 
attention  tow’ards  something  out  of  the  picture,  are  admirably 
portrayed,  and  waken  regret  that  the  genius  which  guided  the 
pencil,  is  no  more. 

The  Resurrection^  from  Martin,  engraved  by  VV’^illis.  A  rich 
architectural  landscape.  The  figures  somewhat  indistinct,  ytt 
expressive,  and  the  whole  effect  very  striking. 

The  Orphans:  painted  by  Wood;  engraved  by  Rolls,  who 
has  done  ample  justice  to  a  beautifully  painted,  but  not  well 
imagined  picture. 

CromiocU  at  Marston  Moor :  painted  by  A.  Cooper,  H.A., 
from  a  sketch  by  an  unknown  artist.  A  most  spirited  battle 
scene.  Oliver  is  in  the  act  of  striking  down  an  assailant.  It  is 
excellently  engraved  by  Greatbatch. 

The  Florentine:  engraved  by  Finden,  from  a  painting  by 
Pickersgill.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plates  we  have 
seen  this  year,  and  will  be  deservedly  a  favourite.  Maternal 
affection  beams  in  the  fine  countenance  of  the  Florentine,  whose 
child  is  clinging  round  her  neck ;  and  the  national  costume  gives 
a  picturesque  air  to  her  graceful  figure.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  finish  of  the  engraving. 

Sweet  Ann  PagCf  with  Slender  and  Simple,  from  Smirke : 
engraved  by  Port  bury. 

The  Village  Queen:  painted  by  Boaden;  engraved  byC.  Marr. 
A  ‘  bewitching  creature  ’ — in  a  village ;  simplicity  personified, 
but  tbe  form  rather  too  much  of  the  giraffe.  It  will  be,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  attractive  print  in  the  shops,  and  is  admirably  en¬ 
graved. 

Sunset:  painted  by  F.  Barrett;  engraved  by  I^ye.  A  most 
charming  plate.  The  landscape  is  a  perfect  Claude,  and  the 
engraver  has  rendered  it  most  exquisitely. 

Florence :  engraved  by  Goodull,  from  a  drawing  executed 
by  Turner  for  Hakew  ill’s  Italy. 
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The  Legacy:  painted  by  d.  Inskip;  engraved  by  Stewart. 
I’bc  original  bas,  wc  iloubl  not,  a  rich  cil’ect ;  though  we  do  not 
much  like  the  Lady,  nor,  though  the  engraver  has  done  Ins 
])art,  the  plate. 

The  Corsairs  Ihide :  painted  by  J.  Hollins;  engraved  by 
Holls.  A  rich  combination  of  oriental  costume  and  landscape. 

Il.I.LSTIlATlONb  TO  THE  LlTERAKY  SoUVEMR. 

The  Frontisj)iece  is  a  rare  compound  of  beauty  in  subject, 
painting,  and  engraving.  It  is  a  portrait,  from  Sir  'Thomas  Law¬ 
rence  ;  Lady  (leorgiana  Agar  ICHis  and  her  child.  The  plate 
is  from  the  graver  of  Watt. 

The  Sarrative  is  one  of  those  enchanting  conversation-scenes 
in  which  Stolharil  is  alone,  always  the  same,  and  yet  ever  new. 
(Ireatbatch  has  done  justice  to  the  picture,  though  a  little  more 
playfulness  of  hand  might  have  improved  the  work. 

iihenty  with  the  clumsy  but  richly  ornamented  pleasure-boat, 
is  a  clever  plate  from  Nash  by  (loodall. 

Trojan  Fugitives  is  a  fair  subject,  ably  treated.  Mr.  Jones 
has  seized  the  poetical  characters  of  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  has  produced  a  brilliant  engraving. 

The  Seaside  Toilet^  a  pretty  young  girl  bedecking  herself 
with  shells  and  corals,  is  a  pleasing  idea,  agreeably  rendered. 
Loth  painter  and  engraver,  llolmes  and  Portbury,  have  done 
justice  to  it. 

The  Maiden  Astronomer,  a  reclining  figure  contemplating  the 
stars  from  a  balustrade  terrace,  is  admirably  engraved  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Finden,  from,  so  far  as  wc  can  judge  from  the  plate,  a 
richly  painted  picture  by  Loxall.  Wc  like  every  thing  about 
it  but  the  position  of  the  lower  limbs,  which  appears  to  us  ex¬ 
cessively  awkward  and  constrained. 

Robert  Burns  ami  his  Highland  Mary  is  a  rather  insipid 
trysting-scenc.  The  painter,  Edmonstonc,  has,  however,  made 
the  most  of  it ;  and  >litchell  has  engraved  it  with  skill. 

The  Magdalen  of  Coreggio,  requires  no  criticism  from  us. 
The  Canzonet  is  a  clever  Italian  scene  by  Howard,  rather 
slillly  painted. 

The  Lady  and  the  ff  asp  is  one  of  those  singularities  w  ith 
which  Mr.  Cdialon  is  every  now  and  then  pleased  to  surprise  us. 
No  one  knows  better  than  be,  how  to  paint  beauty  of  a  certain 
kind,  fashionable,  coquettish,  siurited ;  but  in  tins  picture,  the 
*  Lady*  is  a  fat,  chubby,  Dutch-built  personage,  very  little  to 
our  taste. 

'The  Destruction  of  Babel  is  an  imposing  combination  of 
tow  er,  terrace,  cloud,  and  storm,  after  the  manner  of  Martin. 
Mr.  Slous  is  a  clever  imitator,  and  Mr.  Jeavons  has  done  him 
justice. 
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In  The  Secret,  the  expansion  of  delight  in  the  lady's  coun¬ 
tenance  is  rather  too  broad ;  the  speaking  figure  is  better,  and 
the  general  effect  is  good.  The  design  is  by  Davis,  the  engrav¬ 
ing  by  Bacon. 

Illustrations  to  Fkiendship's  Offering. 

Adelaide, — A  beautiful  face  and  figure,  delightfully  treated. 
The  engraver,  Humphreys,  has  done  justice  to  the  painter’s 
graceful  conception. 

The  Last  Look. — An  attempt — bold,  but  we  cannot  say  quite 
successful,  to  represent  the  expression  of  crying  at  the  sur¬ 
render  of  a  cherished  miniature. 

The  Maid  of  Rajasthan — stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and 
well-managed  landscape  of  Indian  feature.  The  drawing — a 
very  artist-like  production — is  from  the  pencil  of  Colonel  James 
Tod,  and  the  engraving  by  Edward  Finden. 

When  we  have  said  that  77*^  Rejected  is  hy  Stephanoff,  our 
readers  w’ill  know'  what  they  arc  to  expect.  It  is,  however,  one 
of  his  best  designs,  and  w  ell  rendered  hy  Goodeyear. 

'The  Accepted  is  a  pleasing  picture  hy  Sharpe,  represenling 
a  handsome,  but  rather  simpering  couple,  seated  amid  very 
beautiful  cottage  scenery.  In  the  accessories  of  the  groupe,  the 
foliage  and  landscape,  there  is  much  clever  handling,  and  the 
engraving  hy  Rolls,  is  excellent. 

The  Mountain  Torrent,  by  Purser,  does  much  credit  to  that 
rising  artist :  the  name  of  Goodull  gives  assurance  of  an  effective 
plate. 

St,  Mark's  Place  is  in  the  usual  rich  and  expressive  style  of 
Prout.  Mr.  Roberts  has  engraved  it  well. 

Mr.  M  ood’s  Ascanins  in  the  Lap  of  Venus  will,  we  suspect, 
excite  more  general  admiration  than  most  other  things  in  the 
volume,  and  we  will  not  attempt  to  lessen  its  popularity  by  any 
criticisms  of  our  own.  The  plate  is  highly  and  ably  wrought  by 
Davenport. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  not  much  to  our  taste.  Feeling  and 
expression  arc  by  no  means  the  points  in  which  Mr.  Stephanoff 
is  most  successful. 

Purser’s  Halt  of  the  Caravan  is  a  bustling  scene,  and  Mr. 
Brandard  has  made  the  most  of  it. 

Auld  Robin  Gray. — We  are  out  of  patience  with  this  dis¬ 
agreeable  subject,  and  will  not  say  a  word  about  the  manner  in 
w  hich  it  is  here  treated. 

M  illiam  Finden  has  been  very  successful  in  his  copy  of  Poesie 
from  Carlo  Dolce. 

Illustrations  to  tiif.  Forget  Me  Not. 

Queen  Esther,  from  a  drawing  by  Martin.  The  groupes  of 
massive  columns  are  skilfully  designed  and  managed,  and  there 
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is  a  fine  ricliness  aiul  solidity  about  tlie  whole  coiii|H)si(ioii. 
But  why  will  not  this  artist  study  the  figure  ^  Edward  Finden 
has  sueceeded  to  admiration  in  the  engraving. 

The  False  One  is  a  rich  plate  hy  Agar,  from  a  clever  design 
hy  M  iss  Sharpe. 

An  Italian  Scene  hy  Barrett,  is  in  the  usual  pleasing  style  of 
the  artist ;  hut  the  shape  of  some  of  the  trees  docs  not  alto¬ 
gether  gratify  our  eye. 

*Vhe  Cat's  Paw  is  a  well  told  story,  thougli  we  sympathize 
rather  too  deeply  with  poor  puss  in  the  unrelenting  grasp  of  the 
determined  slave-holder.  Pug,  moved  neither  hy  her  struggles, 
nor  hy  the  valourous  menaces  of  her  kittens,  nor  hy  the  mis¬ 
chievous  breakage  occasioned  by  his  ^oimnanduet  perseveres 
in  his  purpose  with  the  sublime  gravity  of  a  Spanish  Iiupiisitor; 
and  nothing  can  he  better  marked  than  the  contrast  between 
his  firm,  unrelenting  grasp  and  the  frantic  eft’orls  of  the  cat. 
In  this  way,  Laiulseer  is  inimitable,  and  Graves  has  done  the 
picture  ample  justice. 

The  Painter  l^uzzled  is  chiefly  remarkable  jis  a  ])icturcs(pii‘ 
representation  of  the  disonler  of  an  artists  painting  room.  Mr. 
Knight  has  succeeded  in  the  drawing,  and  Shenton  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  careful  engraving. 

There  is  more  character  about  The  Political  Cobbler 
ton,  from  Cliisholinc.  If  ^!r.  C.  is  a  young  artist,  we  augur 
well  from  this  expus.-lve  trifle. 

The  Japanese  Palace  is  a  specimen  of  ugly  architecture, 
made  intertsling  hy  the  talent  of  Prout.  This,  as  well  as  a 
pretty  view  of  Picnares,  is  well  engraved  hy  Mr.  Carter. 

The  nisconsidatCf  a  clever  ]>lale  by  Bolls,  contains  more  of 
e  vpression  and  spiiit,  than  is  always  to  he  found  in  Mr.  Cor- 
b  luld’s  drawings. 

IauIj/  Jane  Beaufort  is  from  Ste]dmnofr. 

'The  Xooutide  Bctrcat  is  a  portrait  of  a  good-humoured 
looking  Mrs.  Somebody,  from  a  painting  hy  Philips. 

'The  Boa  Chanty  by  Edward  I'inden  from  Westall,  is  the 
gem  of  the  hook.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  mingled  spirit  and 
delicacy  of  the  engraving,  or  the  charm  and  management  of  the 
subject. 

Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray  is  from  a  design  hy  Bapliael 
W  est,  son  of  the  late  President  of  the  Koyal  Academy.  It  is 
clever,  hut  w  ith  something  of  the  family  hardness. 


Art.  X.  \.  Tlic  Juvenile  Forget  Me  Xot.  A  Christmas  and  Now  Veiir's 
Clift,  or  Birthday  Present  fur  the  Year  18dl.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hull.  12  IMales.  Price  Rr.  in  embossed  I^'athcr. 

2.  The  Xeft'  YeaFs  GiP  and  Juvenile  Souvenir,  Edited  by 
Alaric  Watts.  1)  Plates.  Price  in  leather. 


hy  Shell- 
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3.  Avkcrmann  s  Juvenile  Fari^et  Me  Xot :  a  Christmas,  New  Year's, 
uiul  Birthday  Present,  for  Youth  of  l>oth  Sexes.  I^IDCCCXXXJ. 
Kdited  by  Frederick  Shoberl.  11  Plates.  Price  8j.  bds.  gilt 
edges. 


‘  A  N  intelligent  child,’  Mrs.  Watts  very  justly  remarks,  ‘  is 
‘  often  the  best  judge  of  what  will  most  interest  other 
‘  children ;  and  this  test,  simple  as  it  is,  w'ill  frequently  be  found 
*  of  more  use  to  the  writers  of  books  for  children,  than  the 
‘  sagest  counsels  of  more  experienced  critics.*  So  entirely  do  we 
agree  with  the  Writer,  thatw’e  should  feel  disposed  to  print  the 
comments  of  this  shrewd  little  class  of  critics  upon  the  publica¬ 
tions  before  us,  in  preference  to  our  own,  had  we  had  sufficient 
time  to  collect  their  verdicts.  We  are  tempted  to  mention  one 
trifling  incident.  A  little  girl  of  our  acquaintance  had  presented 
to  her  one  of  these  heautiful  hooks  with  its  attractive  pictures, 
handsome  cover,  and  gilt  eilges;  and  it  was  received  with  suit¬ 
able  delight.  A  day  or  two  after,  she  was  speaking  of  her 
‘  sweet  hook,*  by  which  it  was  of  course  supposed  that  she 
meant  the  splendid  |)resent.  To  lier  mamma’s  surprise,  the 
mvccl  hook  proved  to  he  one  of  ^Ir.  Marshall’s  humble  and  ob¬ 
solete  sixpenny  story  hooks,  replete  with  wood-cuts  in  the 
rudest  style  of  art,  and  divested  even  of  its  original  gilt  cover. 
On  being  asked  whether  she  did  not  prefer  the  new  book,  the 
little  girl  replied  :  ‘  Yes,  1  like  that  book  very  much,  but  tlJs 
‘  (the  old  one)  is  so  vtr^  intc  resting.’  The  new  hook  excited 
admiration  :  the  old  one  had  taken  hold  on  the  affections.  It 
eontaincil  the  adventures,  conversations,  ami  experience  of  little 
people  of  her  own  age,  the  Miss  Betsies  and  Miss  Pollies  of 
former  days,  when  children  talked,  even  in  books,  like  children, 
and  about  childish  things ;  and  the  highest  lesson  which  the 
Writer  sought  to  inculcate  was,  to  be  a  good  boy  or  good 
ghl. 

Now',  w’c  arc  far  from  thinking  that  the  infant  literature  of 
those  (lays,  the  historical  and  didactic  compositions  of  Mrs. 
Cioodchild,  Mrs.  Teachwell,  and  other  respectable  ladies  of  the 
olvl  school,  was  altogether  so  instructive  as  it  might  have  been, 
or,  indeed,  uniformly  of  an  unexceptionable  character, — although 
a  ])rodigious  improvement  upon  Mother  Bunch  and  Goody 
(joose,  ^:c.  Still,  they  had  a  charm  in  their  adaptation  to  the 
ideas  and  feelings  of  children,  which  the  costlier  and  more  scien¬ 
tific  ‘  children’s  books*  of  the  present  day  do  not  posse.ss.*  Not 
only  are  these  written,  for  the  most  |)art,  in  far  t(K>  lofty  a  style, 
as  regards  the  composition,  but  tliey  are  much  better  adnjited 
to  instruct  and  please  the  parent  or  teacher  than  the  child.  The 
taste  and  talent  displayed  in  many  of  these  oroductions,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  kindness  ul  the  design  and  tlieir  excellent  leu- 
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cleiicy,  cannot  fail  to  engage  respect  for  the  Writers.  We  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  applaud  the  good  sense  and  ingenuity 
by  which  works  of  this  description  are  cliaraclerized  ;  and  we 
have  indulged  the  hope,  that  the  hints  on  education  which  they 
contain,  though  of  course  lost  upon  the  juvenile  rciider,  may  be  of 
service  to  their  seniors,  to  whom  hooks  for  children  often  form  a 
vehicle  of  most  important  instruction.  Hut,  as  for  the  little  folks 
themselves,  their  capacities  and  tastes  are  either  little  studied  or 
very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
write  for  them  or  about  them.  Because  a  story  is  about  chil¬ 
dren, — and  what  is  a  more  delightful  subject  for  narrative  ? — it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  the  relation  must  interest  a  child  ;  but 
this  will  depend  upon  the  style  of  the  relation.  One  great  de¬ 
fect  of  such  works  is,  that  too  much  is  attempted.  Milk  and 
water  is  a  very  insipid  beverage,  but  it  is  often  found  to  suit  the 
stomach  of  a  child  better  than  milk,  and  certainly  better  than 
strong  drink.  Another  mistake  is,  the  almost  exclusive  fitteii- 
tion  that  is  paid  in  modern  education,  to  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  to  the  neglect  of  the  childish  affec¬ 
tions.  These,  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  reejuire  to  be  as 
watchfully  cherished  and  trained  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
The  feelings  and  the  affections  must  not  be  confounded ;  but, 
in  the  mind  of  a  child,  they  are  closely  connected  in  natural  har¬ 
mony,  and  the  development  of  the  affections  greatly  depends 
upon  a  right  impulse  and  direction  being  given  to  the  feelings; 
and  at  no  period  of  life  is  the  agency  of  imagination,  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  sensibility,  more  useful  or  less  hkely  to  be  injurious,  if 
judiciously  exercised. 

We  throw  out  these  hints,  suggested  by  the  remark  cited 
from  M  rs.  \\  atts’s  j)reface,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  meet  the 
eye  of  those  writers  whom  they  chieffy  concern.  With  regard 
to  the  publications  before  us,  as  they  are  obviously  not  intended 
for  very  young  chililren,  our  objections  will  not  apply  to  them 
in  their  full  force.  We  cannot,  however,  conceal  our  opinion, 
that  Mr.  Ackermamfs  delightful  little  volume  fails  remarkably  in 
point  of  adaptation  to  *  youth  of  both  sexes.*  ‘  The  Graves  of 
‘  Infants  *  is  an  instance  of  the  mistake  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
luded:  the  subject  is  a  very  interesting  one — to  mothers,  hut  not, 
especially  ns  there  treated,  to  young  persons.  Mr.  lIood*s  very 
clever  verses,  ‘  Playing  at  Soldiers*,  are  the  retrospections  of 
manhood,  not  the  ideas  of  childhood  or  youth.  A  similar  re¬ 
mark  w  ill  apply  to  other  contributions  not  deficient  in  merit  or 
interest,  hut  ill-calculated,  in  our  opinion,  fora  Juvenile  Forget- 
me-not.  Ladies  generally  understand  these  matters  best;  and 
accordingly,  the  volumes  edited  by  Mrs.  Watts  and  Mrs.  Hall 
are  much  less  open  to  this  objection.  In  point  of  adaptation, 
we  must  give  the  preference,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  Juvenile 
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Souvenir,  though,  among  the  contents  of  the  Juvenile  Forget- 
me-not,  tliere  are  some  delightful  contributions.  In  the  former 
volume,  ‘  How  disagreeable  *,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
proper  style  of  narrative  in  works  for  children.  Every  child 
would  understand  and  be  interested  by  it ;  and  the  lesson  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  A  ‘  Conversation  on  Mineralogy  *  is  very  well  managed, 
and  very  suitable.  We  like  the  ‘  puzzles  * :  they  are  fit  for  the 
Christmas  fire-side.  Nor  should  we  have  rejected  a  few  gomi 
enigmas  and  charades,  much  as  they  may  be  thought  below  the 
dignity  of  this  enlightened  age.  Tlie  insertion  of  a  ‘Hymn* 
reminds  us  too,  that  we  know  of  no  good  reason  for  excluding 
compositions  of  this  description,  except,  indeed,  the  extreme 
difhculty  of  succeeding  in  it.  But  the  Authors  of  “  Hymns  for 
Infant  minds*’  have  set  an  excellent  model,  and  have  shewn 
that  the  task  is  worthy  of  genius.  The  following  verses,  by 
Bernard  Barton,  are  recommended  by  their  simplicity. 

'GUY  FAWKES. 

*  What  changes  by  the  lapse  of  years 
Are  silently  imprest  ! 

The  terror  of  one  age  appears 
Another’s  vulgar  jest. 

‘  When  first  the  fearless,  desperate  aim 
Of  Guido  Fawkes  was  known. 

The  very  mention  of  his  name 
Woke  wonder’s  breathless  tone. 

'  Wonder  and  aw'e,  and  hate  and  fear. 

Were  his, — but  these  are  past ; 

And  now  the  rabble's  gibe  and  jeer 
Are  on  his  memory  cast. 

'  Ilia  ruthless  daring  has  not  won 
Even  pity’s  fruitless  sigh  ; 

For  raggi*d  urchins  beg  in  fun, 

“  A  j>enny  for  Old  Guy  !” 

‘  While  he  who,  in  Rome’s  earlier  age. 

Leaped  in  the  gulf  profound. 

Still  lives  in  history’s  votive  page, 

With  deathless  honours  crowned. 

‘  iMay  we  not  draw  a  moral  hence. 

Which  sober  thought  should  claim. 

Viewing  the  striking  difference 
'Twixt  infamy  and  fame? 

'  The  plotter  built  upon  the  sands 
Of  ruin  and  disgrace : 

The  patriot’s  self-devotion  stands 
On  virtue's  rock*like  base.' 

Juvenile  ForgeUme^not. 
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\Vc  have  met  with  notliing  among  the  poetical  pieces  in  these 
volumes,  that  has  pleased  us  so  much  as  the  very  elegant  lines 
entitled, 

‘THE  SPANISH  MAIDEN’S  SONG  TO  THE  MAHVEL 

OF  PERU. 

BV  A  WK»T  INDIAN. 

‘  Wake  up  from  thy  sunst*t  bower, 

Spread  thy  leaves,  my  pretty  flower ! 

Spread  thy  leaves,  unclose  thine  eyes. 

For  the  silver  moon  doth  rise. 

And  the  golden  stars  are  coming, 

And  the  beetle  *s  at  his  humming. 

And  the  moth  is  from  his  bed, 

And  the  cricket  from  his  shed. 

And  the  tire- fly  comes  to  roiim 
With  his  lantern-light  from  home. 

Briskly  wandering  here  and  there. 

Up  and  down,  and  every  where, 

Whis|K'ring  to  each  flower  he  sees, 

“  What  a  night,  without  a  breeze  !”  ' 

‘  Though  the  winds  be  sunk  to  rest. 

With  the  daylight  in  the  west. 

And  no  dew  the  night-air  yields. 

To  refresli  the  withered  fields, — 

Yet  beside  this  roof  of  leaves. 

Where  the  rose  its  lattice  weaves, 

And  the  starry  jasmines  Ihj, 

Isa  sweet  cool  home  for  thee ; 

There  each  coming  eve  I  bring 
W’ater  from  the  crystal  spring. 

Showering  on  thy  flow’ ret  curls 
(flittering  gems  and  silver  j>earls. 

Twinkling  ’mid  thosi*  leaves  of  thine. 

Bright  as  stars  swm  when  they  shine. 

‘  (^iir  Panchita*,  when  she  dresses 
With  sweet  blooms  her  raven  tresses. 

Bids  me  cull  of  every  hue 
Flowers  that  ft'ed  on  midnight  dew  ; 

Those  that  never  close  their  eyes 
To  the  bright  moon  in  the  skies. 

Blossoms  blue,  and  red,  and  white, 

I  ’ve  plucked  for  a  wreath  to-night, — 

Severing  flowers  that  twine  each  other 
As  a  sister  clasps  a  brother  ; 


•  Panchita,  the  familiar  name  for  Fraucisca.  The  Spanish  ladies  of 
America  dress  their  hair  in  tlie  evening  with  natund  flowers. 
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T4te!ic  ere  morn  must  witheriMl  l>e ; 

.  80  1  gather  none  from  tliee, 

But,  untouched  through  night'ft  Ktill  noon, 

I^mve  thv  bu  eet  flowers  to  the  iiukui. 

• 

‘  Wake  then  from  thy  sunset  bower ; 

Spread  thy  leaves,  my  pretty  flower ! 

Spread  thv  limves,  unclose  tfiine  eyes, 

For  the  silver  moon  doth  rise. 

And  the  golden  stars  are  cuiiiiiig. 

And  the  InM^tle 's  at  his  hummitig, 

And  the  moth  is  from  its  IkhI, 

And  the  cricket  from  his  sIuhI, 

And  the  flre-fly  comes  to  ro;im 
With  his  lantern-light  from  home, 

Briskly  wandering  here  and  there, 

Up  and  down,  and  every  where, 

VV  hisporing  to  each  flower  he  sees, 

Wlrnt  a  night,  without  a  breeze !” ' 

Ju  vni tie  Forget •  me-  not. 

In  the  same  volume,  there  is  a  very  pleasing  American  Talc, 

‘  The*  Travelling  Tin-man’,  by  Miss  Leslie,  from  which,  as 
giving  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs  of 
‘  Pcnnsylvany  *,  we  must  make  room  for  an  extract, 

*  The  tin-man  came  blowing  his  horn  to  the  steps  of  the  porch,  and 
there  stopping  his  cart,  addressed  the  farmer's  wife  in  the  true  nasal 
twang  that  characterizes  the  lower  class  of  New  Englanders,  and  in¬ 
quired  **  if  she  had  any  notion  of  a  bargain.”  She  replied  that  she 
lielieved  she  had  no  occasion  for  any  thing her  customary  answer  to 
all  such  questions.  But  Israel,  who  looked  into  futurity,  and  enter¬ 
tained  views  towards  his  own  housekeeping,  stepped  forw'ard  to  the 
tin  cart,  and  lK‘gun  to  take  down  and  examine  various  mugs,  pans, 
kettles,  and  coflfce-|K>t6,— the  latter  particularly  ;  as  he  had  a  ]>assion 
for  coflfec,  which  he  secretly  determined  to  indulge  in  both  morning 
and  evening  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  in  his  domicile. 

‘  **  Alother,”  said  Amy,  “  I  do  wish  thee  would  buy  a  new  coffee¬ 
pot,  for  ours  has  been  lealcing  all  summer,  and  I  have  to  stop  it  every 
morning  with  rj’e  meal.  Thee  knows  w'e  can  give  the  old  one  to  Is- 
racl.” 

‘  **  To  b<*  sure,”  replied  Mrs.  Warner,  **  it  will  do  well  enough  for 
young  beginners.  But  I  cannot  say  1  feel  quite  free  to  buy  a  new 
coffee-pot  at  this  time.  1  must  consider  about  it.” 

'  And  there 's  the  cullender,”  said  Orphy  ;  “  it  has  such  a  big 
crack  at  the  bottom,  that  when  1  am  smashing  the  squashes  *  for  din- 
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•  The  American  name  for  Vegetable  Marrow. 
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ii«*r,  not  only  llio  wattT,  Imt  the  squashes  theuiselvc’ft  drip  ihruiigh. 
lii'tter  jrive  it  to  Israel,  ami  get  a  new  one  for  ourselves.” 

*  **  What  this  ?”  she  continued,  taking  up  a  wuter-cliiiptT. 

*  **  That 's  for  dipping  water  <»ut  of  the  bucket,”  replied  the  tin¬ 
man. 

*  **  (^h  yes,”  cried  Amy,  “  I ’ve  seen  such  a  one  at  llachel  Johnsim's. 
What  a  clever  thing  it  is  ! — with  a  good  long  handle,  so  that  there 's 
no  danger  of  splashing  the  water  on  onr  clothw.  Do  buy  it,  mother. 
Thee  knows  that  Israel  ran  have  the  big  calelRish ;  1  ]>utohed  it  myself 
yestertlav,  where  it  was  broken,  and  lamml  the  «lge  with  new  tapt* ; 
and  now  it 's  as  giHHl  as  ever.” 

‘  “  1  ilon’t  know  ”,  said  the  farmer,  **  that  we  want  any  thing  Imt  a 
new  lantern,  for  ours  had  the  socket  burnt  out  h»ng  l>efore  these  moon¬ 
light  nights,  and  it  *s  dangerous  work  taking  a  ciindle  into  the  stable.” 

‘  The  tin-man  knowing  our  plain  old  farmers,  though  extremely  li- 
l»eral  of  every  thing  that  is  priHlucisl  on  their  plantations,  are,  fre¬ 
quently,  very  tenacious  <»f  coin,  and  much  averse  to  parting  with  actual 
money,  n*commemled  his  wares  more  on  account  of  their  cheapness, 
than  their  gtsHlness,  and,  in  fact,  the  price  of  most  of  the  articles  was 
tno  or  thriH*  cents  lower  than  they  could  1m'  purchased  f(»r  at  the  stores. 

*  Old  Minijah  thought  then'  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  any  thing 
except  the  lantern  ;  but  his  daughters  were  so  imjmrtunuU'  for  the 
cMtrtH'-p<»t,  the  cullender,  and  the  water-dipper,  that,  finally,  all  thnr 
were  purchased  ami  paid  for.  The  tin-man  in  vain  endi'avoured  to 
prevail  on  Mrs.  Warner  to  buy  some  large  patty  jiaiis,  which  the  girls 
hHiketl  at  with  bulging  eyes ;  and  he  reinindeil  them  how  pretty  the 
pumpkin  pies  would  hs»k  at  their  next  quilting,  baked  in  scoIlop-iHlged 
tins.  Hut  this  purchase  was  jicremptorily  refused  by  the  giKnl  Quaker 
woman  ;  nlioging  that  .seollnp-ijilged  pies  were  all  pride  and  yaiiity, 
and  that  if  properly  made,  they  were  quite  good  enough  Indeed  in 
round  ]>lates, 

*  The  travelling  merchant  then  prcnluced  divers  boxes  and  phials  of 
quack  medicines,  preparetl  at  a  celebrated  manufactory  of  thoe^;  tr- 
tich's,  and  duly  st'ah'd  with  the  maker’s  own  seal,  and  iiiscribi'd  with 
his  name  in  his  own  hand-writing.  Among  these,  he  said,  there 
wen*  certain  cim's  for  every  complaint  in  natur ;  drops  for  the  agur, 
the  tooth-ache,  and  the  rhenmatiz,  siilves  for  ring-worms,  corns,  frost¬ 
bitten  heels,  and  sore  eyes,  and  pills  for  consumption  and  fall-fevers : 

'iK'side  that  mast  walualile  of  all  physic,  Swain’s  wormifnge.” 

‘  The  young  pc<»ple  cxclainu*d  with  one  accord  against  the  pnrehast* 
of  any  of  the  nieiiiciiies  ;  and  hnsiness  bt*ing  over,  the  tin-man  tvas 
invited  by  the  fanner  to  sit  down  and  take  snpjHT  with  the  family ; 
an  invitation  ns  fmdy  accepted  ns  given. 

*  The  twilight  was  now  closing,  but  the  full  moon  had  risen,  and 
ntfordiMl  snfHcient  light  bw  the  supfier-table  in  the  porch.  The  tin- 
innn  took  a  scat,  and  U»fon*  Mrs.  Warner  had  finished  her  usual  invi¬ 
tation  to  strangers  of  reach  to,  and  help  thysidf ;  we  are  poor  hands 
at  insnting.  but  thee’s  welnaiie  to  it,  such  as  it  is;  ” — he  had  aln*ady 
cut  himself  a  hiigt*  ]uecr  of  the  cold  pork,  and  an  enormous  slice  of 
bread.  He  next  poimMl  mit  a  p«»rringcr  of  milk,  to  which  he  after- 
wariis  added  one-thir«l  of  the  |>each-pie,  and  several  platefuU  of  rice- 
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lie  then  saidi  **  1  iiupiHMc  you  buveu't  got  no  ciilor  aliout 
the  h<His»e?  ’*  aiiii  Knu'l,  at  his  futuer’s  ilcMrc,  imutcdiutely  bnuight  u|i 
a  pitcher  of  that  liquor  from  the  cellar. 

*  During  Kup]HT,  the  tiii-iuaii  eiitertuiueil  his  eutertuiiicrH  with  an4»c- 
tlotes  of  the  n»guery  t»f  his  own  countrymen,  or  rather,  as  he  inillcil 
them,  his  “  Statesmen.”  In  his  opinion  of  their  general  dislumesty, 
M  rs.  W  arner  most  conlially  joined.  She  related  a  story  itf  an 
itinerant  Yankee,  who  persuaded  her  to  empty  some  of  her  pillows  and 
ImUters,  under  colour  of  exchanging  with  him  old  feathers  for  new,  a 
thing  which  she  acknowledged  hau  ])uxaled  her  not  a  little,  as  she 
thought  it  strange  that  any  man  should  bargain  so  badly  for  himself. 
He  ]>roduced  from  his  cart  a  bag  of  feathers,  which  he  declared  were 
quite  new;  but  after  his  depart  me  she  found  that  lie  had  given  her 
Mich  short  measure,  that  she  had  not  lialf  enough  to  till  her  ticking, 
and  nmst  of  the  feathers  were  ])rov»Hi,  upon  examination,  to  haye  he- 
longv‘d  to  chickens  rather  thmi  to  givse — nearly  a  whoLi*  cock's  tail 
having  lavn  found  amongst  them. 

*  The  fsu'mer  |K)inted  into  the  o{>en  door  of  the  hoiiM.*,  and  shewed 
the  tin-man  a  large  wooden  clock,  put  up  without  a  case  betwtsMi  two 
windows,  the  neiidulum  and  the  weight  being  **  exposed  and  huic.” 
This  clock  he  had  bought  for  ten  dollars  of  a  travelling  Vanki'c,  who 
had  set  out  to  sup])ly  the  country  with  these  machines.  It  had  only 
kept  tolerable  time  for  about  two  months,  and  had  ever  since  bt'en  get¬ 
ting  faster  and  faster,  though  it  was  still  faithfully  wound  up  every 
M'eek.  The  hands  were  now  going  merrily  niund  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  and  it  never  struck  less  than  twelve. 

*  The  Yankee  tin-man,  with  a  caiulonr  that  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  family,  acknowledged  that  his  statesmen  were  the 
greatest  rogues  “on  the  face  of  the  yearth;”  and  recounted  instances 
of  their  trickery,  that  would  have  startled  the  ladief  of  any,  hut  ihe  in¬ 
experienced  and  credulous  |H*oplc  who  were  now  listening  to  ^im.  He 
told,  for  example,  of  sausages  being  brought  to  market  in  the  eastern 
towns,  that,  when  purchiised  and  prepared  for  frying,  were  found  to  lie 
filliHi  with  chopped  turnip  and  shreds  of  red  flannel. 

‘  For  once,  thought  the  V\^arner8,  we  have  found  an  honest  Yanket*. 

*  They  siit  a  long  while  at  table ;  and  though  the  tiii-iiiun  iteeiiied  to 
t:dk  all  the  time  he  was  eating,  the  quantity  of  victuals  that  he  caus^'d 
to  disapptnir,  surprised  even  rs.  W'ariier,  accustomed  us  she  was  to 
the  appetite  of  Israel. 

*  When  the  Yankee  had  at  last  coniplete<l  his  sup|)€r,  the  farmer 
invited  him  to  stay  all  night ;  but  he  replied,  “  tliat  us  it  was  iiiooii- 
shinv,  and  fine  cool  travelling  after  a  warm  day,  he  preferrt‘d  putting 
on  towards  3Iaryland  as  soon  as  his  creatur  was  rested  and  lutd  a 
feed.” 

‘He  then,  without  more  ceremony,  h‘d  his  horse  and  cart  Luto  the 
Iram-door,  and  stopping  near  the  stable-door,  fed  the  aiiunal  by.  the 
light  of  the  moon,  and  carried  him  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  pump. 

‘  The  girls  lieing  reminded  by  their  mother  tiiut  it  was  late,  and 
that  the  cows  hml  long  since  come  home,  they  took  their  puilsand 
went  out  til  milk,  while  she  washml  up  the  supper  things.  While 
they  were  milking,  the  subsequent  dialogue  took  place  between  them. 
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*  Orpliy.  I  know  it*8  not  right  to  notice  strangers,  and  to  lie  snrc 
the  niiurs  welcome;  but,  Amy,  did  thee  ever  see  any  body  take  vie- 
tua’s  like  this  Yankee  ? 

*  Amy.  Yes,  hut  he  didn’t  ent  all  he  took,  for  1  saw  liiin  slip  a 
great  chunk  of  hreml  and  cheese  into  his  |H)cket,  and  then  a  big  {»iece 
of  pie,  while  he  was  t.alking  and  making  us  laugh. 

‘  Ofj  hy.  I  wi'^h  he  had  not  been  t(X)  bashful  to  ;iak  for  tictiiulK  to 
take  with  him. 

*  Amy*  And  still  he  did  not  strike  me  at  all  as  a  bashful  man. 

*  (>rphy.  Suppose  we  were  just  in  n  private  way  to  put  some  vic¬ 
tuals  into  his  airt  for  him.  without  lotting  him  know  any  thing  about 
it  ?  lift’s  hide  it  among  the  tins,  and  then  how  glad  he  ’ll  be  when  he 
finds  it  to-morrow  ! 

‘  Amy.  So  we  will :  that’s  an  excellent  notion.  I  never  jiitied 
any  IhhIv  so  much  since  the  day  the  beggars  i*ume,  which  was  five  years 
ngo  last  harvest,  for  1  have  kept  count  ever  since  ;  and  1  rememher  it 
as  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday. 

*  Orphy.  \Ve  don’t  know  what  a  hard  thing  it  isjto  want  victuals,  as 
the  Irisji  sehoolinastor  used  to  tell  ns,  when  he  saw'  us  emptying  pans 
of  milk  into  the  pig-trough,  and  turning  the  cows  into  the  orchard  to 
eat  the  heaps  of  apples  laying  under  the  trees. 

*  Amy.  Yes,  and  it  must  be  much  w'orse  for  an  American  to  want 
victuals,  than  for  n(H>r  |)fople  who  are  used  to  it. 

‘  After  they  huu  finished  their  milking,  and  strained  and  put  aw’ay 
their  milk,  the  kiiul-lu'arted  little  girls  proceeded  to  accomplish  their 
benevolent  ]nirpose.  Tliey  took  from  the  large  wire-safe  in  the  cellar, 
a  pie,  half  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  great  piece  of  cheese  ;  and  putting 
them  into  a  basket,  the^'  went  to  the  barn-yard,  intending  to  tell  their 
mother  as  s<K>n  as  the  tin-man  was  gone.  n  #  #  • 

‘  They  m*nt  to  the  hack  of  the  cart,  intending  to  deposit  their  pro- 
risions,  w  hen  they  were  sturtU*d  at  seeing  something,  evidently  alive, 
inonng  lichind  tlie  round  opening  of  the  linen  cover;  and  in  a  moment 
the  head  of  a  little  Mack  child  \K'eped  out. 

‘  The  girls  W'cre  so  snrprisinl,  that  they  stopped  short,  and  could 
not  utter  a  w'ord,  and  the  young  negro,  evidently  afraid  of  being  seen, 
iinnuxliutely  popni'd  down  its  head  among  the  tins. 

^  “  Amy,  did  inee  see  that  ?  ”  said  Orphy,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  ^•••Yes,  I  did  so,”  replicnl  Amy;  what  can  the  Yankee  be  doing 
•with  that  little  neger,  and  w’hy  docs  he  hide  it?  Let’s  go  and 'ask 
the  child.” 

*  No,  no  !  exclaimed  Orphy,  “  the* tinman  will  be  nngr}%” 

And  who  cares  if  he  is  ?  ”  said  Amy  ;  he  has  done  something 
he  is  ashamed  of,  and  we  need  not  lx*  afraid  of  him.” 

‘  They  then  went  quite  close  to  the  Ixick  of  the  cart,  and  Amy  raid, 
“  Here,  little  snow’-hall,  shew  thyself  and  speak;  and  do  not  be  afraid, 
for  nobody's  going  to  hurt  thec.” 

*  **  How  did  thee  come  into  this  cart  ?  ”  asked  Orphy ;  ‘*and  why 

does  the  Y'sokee  hide  thee  ?  "1>|1  9)1  about  h,  and  be  sure  not  to 

speak  abo\T  thy  brrath.” 


debigii  uf  the  much  esteemed  Compiler  has  been,  to  facilitate»  b 
|)ortable  little  apnarutus,  the  reading  and  understanding  o1 
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•  The  black  child  again  jieoped  out  of  the  hole,  and  looking  cautiously 
round,  «iid,  “  Are  rou  sure  the  naughty  man  won’t  hear  us  ?  " 

‘  **  Quite  Ruro,**  answered  Amy,  “  but  is  thee  bo)'  or  girl  ?  ** 

Tm  a  little  girl/'  replied  the  child ;  and  with  the  characteristic 
volubility  of  her  nice,  she  continued,  and  my  name's  Dinah,  and 
I  'in  five  years  old,  and  my  daddy  and  mammy  are  free-coloured  people, 
and  they  lives  a  big  piece  off,  and  daddy  works  out,  and  mammy  sells 
ginger-bre;id  and  inalasses-lieer,  and  we  have  a  sign  over  the  door, 
with  a  bottle  and  a  cake  on  it.” 

^  Amy.  But  how  did  this  man  get  hold  of  thee  if  thy  father  and 
mother  are  free  people }  Thee  can't  lie  bound  to  him,  or  he  need  not 
hide  tluT. 

‘  Dinah.  Oh,  I  know  I  can’t  bounded  to  him.— I  expect  he  stole 


‘  Amy.  Stole  thee !  What  here  in  the  free  state  of  Pennsyl- 
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Art.  XT.  A  Help  to  the  Private  and  Domestic  Reading  qf  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  comprising  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  every 
C’hapter  in  the  Bible :  preceded  by  several  condsc  Essays  on  the 
Style,  Symbols,  Inspiration,  and  Canon  of  both  Testaments ;  and 
accompanied  with  an  Outline  of  Jewish  History,  from  the  Termi¬ 
nation  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  till  the  Coming  of  Christ. 
To  which  is  also  added,  an  Explanatory  List  of  important  Words 
and  Terms  occurring  in  holy  Writ.  By  J.  Leifchild.  Second 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  re-modelled,  aud  improved.  12mo. 
pp.  324.  Price  4^.  London,  1831. 

Wk  arc  noticing  this  volume  a  month  too  soon,  according  to  the  figures 
on  the  title-page ;  but  wc  lose  no  time  in  noticing  it  us  a  suitable 
Christmas  present  or  Reward-liook,  which  will  enable  those  who  are 
disp(«ed  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  Help,  to  begin  the  new  year 
w  ell.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  an  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture,  which,  though  of  oimrac 
very  brief  and  concise,  may  serve  in  some  measure  as  a  commentary. 
Tlie  remainder  of  the  contents  are  indicated  in  the  title  page.  Tne 


Scriptures ;  an  object  which  it  is  iveii  auumeti  to  promote  oy  tne 
valuable  mass  of  Biblical  information  and  illustration  which  it  com¬ 
prises  ;  and  wc  have  only  to  express  our  best  wishes  ftn*  hie  extensive 


success. 


Art.  XII.  The  Olit>e  Branch.  32aio.  pp.  30a  Price  2#.  CU.  half 
bound.  Edinburgh,  1831. 

Ah  Annual  of  modest  pretensions  and  pious  design.  Amo^  the  Con¬ 
tributors  arc  the  Bcv.  Drs.  Brown  and  Burns,  Air.  M*Oavin>  llie  Rev. 
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Robert  Turnbull,  Dr.  lluie,  the  Hov.  Eel  ward  Craig,  ami  other  niiaisters 
ami  gentlemen  of  Edinburgh.  The  average  character  in  on  a  pur  with 
the  eaNavH  and  poetry  in  our  religiouH  periodicids ;  and  the  neat  little 
iiduine  will,  wo  doubt  not,  be  very  acceptable  to  the  class  of  serious 
readers  for  whom  it  is  intended. 


Art.  XIII.  Counsels  to  Servants ;  intended  as  a  Pnnient  from  a  pious 
Mistress  to  the  Domestics  of  her  Household.  With  an  Appendix 
c«»ntaining  Extracts  fr<nn  the  Writings  of  several  Christian  Authors, 
addressed  to  Servants  of  every  Class.  By  John  Monsoii,  Autlior 
of  “  Counsels  to  a  Newly-weilded  Pair,”  \'C.  tke,  32ino.  Price 
I.T. dd.  Cloth.  JiOiulon.  UCld. 

Thb  sulwtance  of  these  “  Counsels,’*  formed  one  of  the  Author’s  *  Iji'c- 
*  tures  on  the  Reciprocal  Obli^tioiisof  Life,’  which  we  exprt'ssed  a  wish 
to  84*e  reprinted  in  a  dctachetl  hirin,  and  of  w'hich,  therefore,  we  need 
say  nothing  more,  than  that  we  are  glad  to  see  it  in  the  jiresent  neat 
and  attractive  shape.  The  Ap^iendix  comprises  a  re-inforcement  of 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Tho.  Scott,  J.  A.  James,  If. 
G.  Watkins,  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  Archbishop  Leighton.  It  forms  alto¬ 
gether  a  very  nice  little  prt*sent  to  a  dtmiestic  servant. 


Art.  XIV.  Coftnsels  to  Sunday  Scho(d  Teachers  ;  ora  Remembrancer 
to  those  who  are  Teachers  of  Balx's.  With  an  Ajipendix,  contain¬ 
ing  illustrative  Extracts.  By  John  Morison.  32mo.  pp.  1()4.  Price 
lx.  (>d.  Cloth.  London.  IR’lO. 

Tins  is  another  miniature  compendium  of  brief  but  valuable  counsel, 
which  well  deserves  to  In*  put  into  the  liand  of  every  Sunday  School 
Ti*acher.  The  Sunday  SchcK»l  System,  like  every  other,  depends  for 
its  efliciency  ujHm  watchful  su|HTintendence  ;  and  the  hints  which 
Mr.  Morison  has  thrown  out  as  to  certain  abuses, — the  employment  of 
teachers  the  reverse  of  devout, — the  ap|)ointment  of  novices  as  8U|ht- 
inteiidcnU, — and  ‘  the  sysU'in  of  addresses,’ — merit  tlie  utU'iitioii  of 
every  pftstor  and  teacher.  TIunse  that  teach  others,  often  staml  in  mnnl  of 
friendly  guidance  from  those  who  are  more  experienced  than  tlwm- 
sclves  ;  and  the  advice  here  tendered  is  as  kind  as  it  is  wise. 


Anx:  XV.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  press,  an  Inquiry  after  Prophetic  Truth,  relative  to  the  Res¬ 
toration  of  the  Jews  and  the  Millenium  :  containing  a  map  of  the 
ctMintrii^  to  be  possessed  by  the  restoretl  trilies,  and  ground  plans  of  tlu* 
New  City  and  Tcnqile,  to  Ik'  built  according  to  the  patterns  shewed 
.t4^  Ewkiel  in  the  Mount,  addressed  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  By  Joseph 
TyN».  In  one  voliiine. 


Literary  inteUigence.  *57 1 

Hiiortiv  will  be  i)iibluheil  by  the  Hev.  Robert  Simfion,  ColebrcMik 
Hotise  Actideniy,  laliiigtoii,  A  Manual  of  Reliftious  Inatniction  for 
the  Voun^,  containing  the  sacred  histor}-  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ment  dispi'nsation  ;  an  accurate  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  two  |>art8,  and  a  brief  outline  of  the  Kvidences  of  tho  Christian 
Religion,  with  an  address  to  the  Young. 

In  the  press,  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Relimuii  in 
Scotland ;  with  an  Historical  Introiluction  and  Notes.  By  william 
M^Gavin,  Ksq.  1  vol.  8vo. 

Ill  the  press,  Go6])el  Truth  accurately  state<l  and  illustrated.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Brown,  Whitburn  ;  a  now  edition,  much  enlarged.  \ 
vol.  royal  IHmo. 

In  the  press,  Hall's  Contemidations  ;  with  an  Essay  on  hia  Life  mmI 
Writings,  by  the  Rev.  Ibdph  Wardluw,  D.D.  2  volt.  8vo. 

In  the  press,  a  Help  to  Professing  Christians,  in  judging  of  their 
.spiritual  state  and  growth  in  grace.  Containing  directions  fur  self* 
o^anunation,  the  false  and  genuine  evidences  of  true  godliness,  and  the 
nature,  marks,  hinderances,  means  of  pnunoting,  and  advantages  of 
growth  in  grace.  By  the  Rev.  John  Barr,  Ghtsgow.  1  vol.  12mo. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wirgman  is  preparing  a  work  which  addresses  itself 
to  Christians  of  all  denoininaticms,  entitled,  **  Divarication  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Doctrine  and  History,"  in  which  these  are  exhibited 
separately,  but  in  juxta-{>osition,  in  distinct  columns.  The  hrst  {lor- 
tiou,  containing  the  Gospels  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  will  appear  early 
in  December. 

The  Glive  Branch  for  18111,  which  will  be  published  in  a  few  days, 
will  contain  among  other  important  and  interesting  Papers,  an  article 
entitled,  The  D(H»m  of  the  Slave  Trade."  The  Volume  is  to  be  era- 
bellished  with  a  Portrait  of  Robert  Pollok,  Author  of  **  The  Courae 
of  Time,"  a  PiK*m. 

The  Author  of  The  Pastor  of  Blamont,"  has  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion,  a  Volume  entitled,  **  The  ‘Early  Christians ;  or,  the  Aspect  and 
Spirit  of  Primitive  Christianity." 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  Affection's  Gift,  being  a  selectimi 
of  Sacred  Poesy,  from  the  most  approved  authors;  c«>ntaining  also 
many  original  and  estimable  Poems.  Price  3i.,  bound  in  crimson  wa¬ 
tered  silk,  gilt  edges. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  the  Second  Edition  of  Professor  Jacob's 
Latin  Reader,  Part  II. ;  with  Notes,  by  T.  W.  C.  Edwards. 

Nearly  ready,  the  celebrated  Treatise  of  Joachim  Fortius  Ringel 
Bergins  de  Uatione  Studii.  Translated  from  the  Editifm  of  Van 
Erpe,  by  G.  B.  Earp,  C.  C.  College,  Cambridge. 

In  the  press.  Beauties  of  the  Mind,  a  Poetical  Sketch ;  with  I^3rs, 
Historical  and  Romantic.  By  Charles  Swain,  Author  of  “  Metrical 
Kss.»v>." 


(  5T:i  ) 


Art.  XVI.  WOUKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


Tub  Avvcali. 

The  Fomt  me  not  for  1931.  Etiited 
hy  Frederick  ShoberL  (Vol.  IX.)  Ms.  in 
cate. 

Frieodftliip't  Offerinfr;  a  Literary  Album, 
Ac.  for  1831.  (V'ol.  Vlll.)  l?j.  elegantly 
bound. 

Tlie  Literary’ Souvenir  for  1831.  Eilited 
b}’  Alaric  Watts.  (Vol.  VII.)  I8.<.  in  silk. 

The  Amulet  for  IHSI.  (VoL  VI.)  18a. 
in  lilk. 

'Fhe  Keepsake.  (Vol.  IV.)  21a.  in  silk, 
nie  Oein.  (Vol.  HI.) 

'fire  I^Andtca^  Annual  (Vol.  11.)  1/.  la. 
Tlie  Iris ;  a  Religious  and  literary  (Of¬ 
fering.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Dale,  A.M. 
(V'ol.  11.)  12a.  in  silk. 

The  BonjembroiK’e  for  18.31.  Edited 
b\’  nrhomat  Roscoe,  Esq.,  Author  of  the 
Landscape  Annual  10a.  6«i.  in  morocco. 

'IIm  Winter's  Wreath  for  1831.  12a.  in 
silk. 

Ackermann's  Juvenile  Forget  me  not 
for  1831.  EdKed  by  Mrs.  S.  (}.  Hall  8a. 
in  nurrocco. 

The  (Tlirlstmat  Box;  a  Juvenile  .\nnual. 
Hood's  Comic  Annual  12i. 

The  Comic  OflTerinff.  or  Lady's  Melange 
of  Lit«rar\’  Mirth.  By  Louisa  Henrietta 
Sheridan.  12a.  in  rnoroct'o. 

I'he  Humourist.  By  W.  H.  Harrison, 
Esq.,  Author  of  “Tales  of  a  l*hysician.’* 
no  woo<l-cuts.  12a.  bourrd. 

'Fhc  New  Comic  Annual. 

Keepsake  Francais  for  1831.  2 1  a.  in 

silk. 

The  Cameo;  a  Melange  of  Literature 
atwl  the  Arts.  l*rinci|iallv  selected  from 
tbeB'^.  i2a. 

MCOKTNB. 

Medicine  no  Mystery’ ;  licing  a  bri»‘f 
Outline  of  the  Principle  of  Medical  Sci¬ 
ence;  designed  as  an  Introdiiction  to  their 

Eieral  Study,  as  a  branch  of  a  Liberal 
ucatioD.  Second  Edition.  By  John 
Morrison,  M.l).  Post  8vn.  3i. 

MISCKXXANKOrx. 

Knowledge  for  the  People,  or,  lire  plain 
Whv  and  mvausc:  fhndliarizing  siA)]ects 
of  l/sefnl  Ctu-ioaity  and  Amusing  Research. 
By  John  Tlmbs,  Editor  of  “l.aconics:  or 
the  Best  Words  of  the  Best  .Vuthors." 
Part  I.  (Domestic  Science.)  To  be  cou- 
(inued  inonthly.  la. 


rOBTRT. 

The  Arrow  and  the  Rose :  a  Poem. 
By  William  Kennedy.  8vo.  6a. 

Original  Poems.  By  T.  M*Bean,  Esq. 
I2mu.  7s.  tUl. 

Feustus,  a  Poem.  Canto  I.  8to. 
8a.  tW. 

THFOIXKJT. 

A  Concise  \1cw  of  the  Succession  of 
Sacred  Literature,  in  a  Chronological  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  .\uthors  and  tlieir  Works, 
from  the  Invention  of  Alphal)eticul  Cha¬ 
racters,  to  the  Year  of  our  Ix)rd  1 445. — 
Part  I.  By  Adam  Clarke,  LI.*.!).,  F.A.8., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ; 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  I.*ou- 
don,  &c.  Ae. — Part  ll.  By  .T.  11.  B.  Clarke, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and 
Chaplain  to  H.H.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
Vol,  I.  8 VO.  12s. 

Counsels  to  Sunday  School  Teachers. 
By  John  Morison.  82mo.  Is.  6(7.  hoards, 
2s.  6r7.  silk. 

The  Prottnitant  Instructor.  By  the  Rev. 
F..  Harrison,  Vicar  of  lledbourne,  Lin¬ 
colnshire.  9vo. 

The  Ijiw  of  the  Sabbath,  Religious  and 
Political  _lly  Josiah  Cond»;  8vo,  2s.  6<f. 

Exerdons  for  the  Cause  of  Truth  rc- 
comii>ended.  A  Sermon  [occasioned  by 
an  Article  on  the  State  of  Unitananiun  in 
the  Eclectic  Review,  No.  XXII.  N.  8,] 
preached  in  the  Old  Jewry  Chapel,  Jewin 
Street,  Oct.  31,  1830,  and  printed  at  the 
re(}uest  of  some  who  heard  it.  By  David 
Davison,  A.M.  is. 

The  Nature,  ResponsiHlity,  and  Re¬ 
ward  of  the  Christian  Ministry.  A  Charge 
ileHvcred  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev. 
T.  D.  Reynolds,  at  Earl's  Colne,  Essex. 
By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Mann.  8vo.  Is. 

Communion  with  God,  or  a  Guide  to 
the  Devotional  By  Robert  Phillips. 
]8mo.  2s.  6d. 

The  British  Preacher,  under  the  Sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministers  whose  Discoorses  ap¬ 
pear  in  its  pages.  Parts  I.  and  11.  Is. 
each. 

TBAVr-LS. 

Journal  of  a  Nine  Months*  Residence 
in  Siam.  By  Jacob  ToniKn,  Missionary. 
2s.  cloth. 


